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In 54 years of supplying teaching aids for schools, we have never had a new line 


acclaimed with such enthusiasm. These devices were created by prominent educa- 








tors in the field of arithmetic and were edited by Miss Elda L. Merton, well-known 


author of arithmetic textbooks. These and many other tools of learning are 
described fully and illustrated in full color in a 4-page folder which will be sent 


tr upon request, 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
8322 SOUTH BIRKHOFF AVENUE CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 


PLACE VALUE CHARTS grades | TWO PLACE NUMBER BOARD 
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COUNTING 
BAR 


“1 — 


Keep re games - 


No. 757—Each . 





THERMOMETER 


The 


SEE MERCURY 
CHANGES and 
read temperature 
No. 759— 
Each : $0.85 








PUPIL’S FRACTION KIT 


2. ‘ “3 ‘ sand 


No. 754—With manual 


Each—$0.30 Per doz —$3.00 





rodes 1,2 
to une 

i two-place 
s by show- 
ten-ness of 


No. 755—With + we. (3) fonction of 
500 cards and > 
imanual . $3.00 : - No. 758—With 
manual . $2.00 


NUMBER ee >] MULTIPLICATION and 


GROUPING FOURS » DURS IN I ! DIVISION KIT 

DISKS P | grodes 4-6 
yrodes 1.4 4 _pasitas A quick way to discover 
number facts and fractional 
parts. Pupil lays printed 
strips on paper. By turning 
paper the reverse fact 1s 

discovered 

ur ition ; - —— Fo No. 753—With directions 
200 per env , M7 a Each o<« « oe 
No.751 . f Perdozen . . $2.00 











ONE SQUARE YARD 


ar 5.2 
jrodes 5-8 


Nine 1 foot square cards. 
When laid in place, pupils 
see black square inch, 
white square foot, and | 
i square yard. When re- 
versed, cards show square 


yard divided into square 


No. 763—With directions . $2.50 taches. EDisections. 
No. 756—Each . $0.80 


tape f 





MODERN COMPUTIN 
ABACUS _ - 


eeeee? 
oe tenner? 


lucators have proclaimed this abacus DECIMAL and PERCENTAGE 
; , J A 
» be the most advanced of its kind BOARD _ quate 86 


discover frac- 
tion, dex imal and percentage equiva- 

PLACE VALUE BOARD a hone oe ae 
to 1,000,000,000 o. 766—Wit irections . $1.00 
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i -_ ls ; 
DECIMAL PLACE VALUE 
CARDS — poses 52 


No. 762—With directions . $0.80 and man cluded No. 750—Each 
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ON ONE SIDE 


musical work, 


nary records you buy. The records will feature orchestras and 


soloists of recognized dis 


ou listen to the performa 


= | y 
>. 


there is a full performance of a great 


tinction in this country and abroad. 


nce first, or afterward 


HIGH-FIDELITY Music-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 





t 
. 
; 
ee 

ON THE OTHER SIDE is an illuminating analysis 
ust as on the ordi- of the music, with the 
various themes and other main features of the work played 
separately with running explanatory comment, so that you can 
and then... learn what to listen for in order to appreciate the work fully 


A NEW IDEA OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


LL TOO FREQUENTLY, most of us are aware, we 
f \ do not listen to good music with due under- 
standing and appreciation. Our 


and we realize afterward 


minds wander 
that we have missed 


work 


e not primed about 


most of the beauties of the There is no 
doubt about the reason: we ar 
Must 


for a fuller understanding of music 


listen for 


what to \PPRECIATION RECORDS 
meet this need 
—better than any means ever devised. They do it, 
sensibly, by auditory demonstration 

YOU HEAR MUSIC AS THE GREAT CONDUCTORS 
HEAR IT. . . On the podium they have in mind at 
every moment the various themes of the work, 
and the main 
Th 


nus 


their interplay and development 


architectural features of the composition 





combined aesthetic and intellectual pleasure is 


what every music-lover can now acquire through 


Music-AppRECIATION Recorps. After hearing sev- 
eral of these records, all the music you listen to 


is transformed, because you learn in general what 





| As a demonstration 


WILL YOU ACCEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE 








to listen for. This enjoyable form of self-education 
can be as thorough as the Music-Appreciation 


courses given in many universities 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE RECORDS 
YOU WANT... A Musk 


Recorp will be issued — for subscribers only — 


new -APPRECIATION 
every month. Ultimately all the great masterpieces 
of music will be included. The announcement 
about each forthcoming record will be written by 
this descriptive essay 


you may take the record or not, as you decide at 


Deems Taylor. After reading 


the time. You are not obligated as a subscriber to 
And, of 


may stop the subscription at your 


| 
take any specified number of records 
course, you 


pleasure—at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELATIVELY LOW 
cost... All Music-Appreciation Recorps will 
be high-fidelity, long-playing records of the high- 
R.P.M. on Vinylite. They will 


517 


est quality—334 


be of two kinds: first, a so-called Standard Rec- 
ord—a twelve-inch disc—which will present the 
+} 


| sis on the othe: 


pertormance on one side, the ana 
This will be sold at $3.60 


The other will be an Analysis-Only 


subscribers only 


1 


ID 
Kecora—a 


In h disc priced at $2 10. 7 he latter w ill be mad 
available each month for any subscri 
already have a satisfactory long 
A small charge will be 


added to the prices above to cover px 


the work being presented 


handling. 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION —NO OBLI- 


GATION TO CONTINUE Why not make a 


| 


simple trial, to see if these records are as plea 


cipate? 


able and as enlightening as you may anti 


The first record, BEETHOVEN’s FirtH SYMPHONY 


will be sent to you at once—at no charde. You 
may end the subscription immediately after hear- 
ing this record—and keep it with our compliments 


time thereafter 


or you may cancel at any 
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ey” 


ymbbony 


PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD PLAYER WHICH 
CAN PLAY 33) R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 

MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 

c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 

345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me 


withou 


R47-2 
st once the first M APPRecia ‘3 
harge, and enter my name in a Trial S 
under the conditions stated above. It is lerstood that, as a 


Appreciation Recorns 





eethoven's ‘Fift 1 Symphon 


A NEW HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING BY THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Norman Del Mar, | 


nductor 


Analysis by Thomas Scherman 


OU HAVE HEAR this ere 
I it? And what may you 


what have been missing in listening to great music. 


t work countless times—what have you heard in 


have failed to hear? This demonstration will 





show you you may 








subscriber, I am not obligated to buy any specified number of record 


those | want. Also, | may cancel this subscription after hea 

time thereafter at my pleasure, but the intr tory re fr any case 
Mr 
Mr 

(Piease Print) 

Miss 
Address 
City Jon 
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Coming Next Month... 


Another big Resource Unit in our 1954-55 series on Europe, this time on 
France, Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal 

A Fantasy, “Magic Shoes,” suitable for a St. Patrick’s Day Program, or any 
spring occasion 

An Easter Play, Easter Bunny Puppets, and Novelties for Easter Baskets 

“A Little Dog’s Tune,” a Musical Novelty that children will like 

A Painting by Doris Lee, “Farm Scene,” to correlate with a study of Farm 
Life, or just to enjoy 

A Song, “March Wind,” set to one of Chopin’s famous Preludes 

On the Science Page, an article about Smoke Control in our cities 


CONTENTS OF PREVIOUS ISSUES LISTED IN EDUCATION INDEX 


Published monthly except July and August by 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Instructor Park, Dansville, N.Y., U.S.A. 


INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: Chicag R 
John RR. Fritt ® Rockefelk Diaz 

Pacit 


Francisco 3, Halliburton Buildi: on er Sureau “‘reul 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ted t ‘ i nad ,  eurrency 
year: in other countries $6.00 a year. J eque f har { idress wt reach us by the 
+N ‘ ith w tak f 


“l mor pr r iseu “ ril issu 


n r et 25 f February for Apri e, et 
both old and ldreasses. Addres 1 cor at sto THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y 
Y 


Entered aa second r at Pos flice, I inder act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 


at 
1955, by F. 1g Comp All right 


Articles, Units, and Teaching Devices 


Let's Have a Party—Unit Margaret F. Derr 
3 Ideas to Try 

They Teach Understanding Martin Tonn 

Whose Report Card? Maude Linstrom Frandsen 

Child or Curriculum? Lena Gamble Bixler 
Independent Reading Activities—Teaching Devices VI Leila M. Head 
Glass Today Paul E. Blackwood 
Science in the Home—XVI—The Electric Cell Henry Gould 
It's Smart to Teach Up in the Air 

We Built a Helicopter—Unit Isabel R. Howard 

Aviation Spurs Science Stady—U nit Arietta M. Tapner 
Instructor Primary Social Living Unit—No. VI—The Shortest Month 42-43 
3 Social Studies Problems—Discussed by Counselor of the Month Hannah M. Lindahl 55 
Games for the Elementary School Donald Stead 84 
Left-Handed Writers Challice R. Wahl 85 
Are Your Cocoons Hatching? Ann Brosnahan Unfer 86-87 
Miss Dumbwiddie Takes a Field Trip Howard C. Koeppen 87 


Audio-Visual Aids 


“George Washington”—Jean Antoine Houdon Cover 
Reviews of New Records Elva S. Daniels 8 
Filmstrips to Use in the Classroom Irene F. Cypher 10 
At Home on the Desert—Scenes around the World—VI 15 
“The Bath’—Mary Cassatt—Painting in Color 25 
Recipe for Teaching American History—Picture Story of a Unit Mary Berrong 44-45 


For Teachers of Special Groups 


For the Kindergarten 
Kindergarten Games 
Brotherhood Week Rebecca Gevirman 41 
Teaching Addresses and Phone Numbers Dorothy J. Newbury 41 
Using the Telephone Mabel G. Anderson 41 
Art Tip of the Month—Paint Crayon Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 41 

For Slow Learners and Others 
A Unit on Machines 

Teaching in the Country 
My Pupils Helped Me Win a Trip to the UN 


Art in the Classroom 


Mary F. Merwin 26 


Peg Stapleton 34 


Gisella M. Johnson 60 


Enjoying Art 

“The Bath"”—Mary Cassatt Harriet Garrels 24 

Statue of George Washington—Jean Antoine Houdon 24 
Valentine Variations 

Snowflake Valentines 

Name-Profile Party Place Mats 

“Ieed™ Valentines 
Finger Paint Blots for Booklet Covers 
Valentine Gift Tray from Plaster Robert E. Price 49 
Posters That Teach “Give and Take” Jane Turner 50 
Children Draw Lincoln Betty Muller Butts 51 
Action Figures in School Life Irene Hazel 52-53 
Soap Carving Isabelle Marentz 54 


Martha Murphy 47 
Chris Schweizer 47 
Eleanor J. Sneed 47 
Irene Mable McDonald 48 


Stories, Songs, and Verse 


A Mouse in the House—Story Mabel Watts 27 
Did You Ask Someone to Be Your Valentine ?7—Song Ruth Stephens Porter 27 
Builders of America—Song Marguerite Arabel Wing 28 
Sing a Song of Sunshine—Story Ruth K. Kent 29 
Wiggles—Story Mildred Bair Lissfelt 29 
February Verse 30 
A Present for Mr. Lincoln—Story Gladys Carlisle 31 
The General's Lady—Story Dorothy Thompson 31 
Valentines (“Minuet from Don Juan”—Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart)—Song 

Words and arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 32 
A Star for Arizona—Story Jane W. Krows 33 
Joan Decides—Story Nancy Coy 33 
Young Haydn—Factual Story Zula M. Zeigler 46 
A Sea Horse Tale—Factual Story Frances Foltz 46 


Dramatics 


The Teacher's Role in Creative Dramatics 
I Knew Abe—Play 
George Washington Is Real 
A Birthday Program—For Primary Grades 
Heroic Surrender—For Middle and Upper Grades 
If They Could Talk—Play for Brotherhood Week 


Winifred Ward 35 
Eleanor Marie Walker 36 


Debbie G. Nettles 37 
Mabel Harmer 37 
Grover T. Brough 38 


Editorial Comment 


Talking It Over—Friendly Chats with the Editor 4 
Time to Create Helen Trask 17 


Travel Department 


Highways of Freedom Edna Walker Chandler 58-59 
Christmas Lights of Santa Prisca Alice L. Sadler 88 
Missouri's Ozark Wonderland Eva Bea Wood 88 
Florida “Out of Season” Della McKenzie 89 
A “Lift” from the Canadian Rockies Amy Kermeth 89 


Regular Features 


Betty Parent's Diary 6 
U.S. Teachers Abroad il 
Books for Children—Reviews Phyllis Fenner 12 
Books for Teachers—Reviews Ruth M. Northway 13 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 

Girls and Boys—Two Pages of Things to Make or Do 

Your Counselors 

Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 

Day by Day for February Emily Sprague Waurl 68 
Made to Order 90 
New for You 91 
First Class Mail—Letters to the Editor 92 
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Clab Exchange, 7 Let’s Laugh, 9 Special Events, 75 
Our Coupon Section 82, 84, 86, 88, 90, 92 
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Geeeeeeese==ne== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN **"*"=="==nnm= 


TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 


» & BORROW ‘100,.°600% 


By Mail-in compete PRIVACY! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


for HOME REPAIRS 


r=*-===FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ="-------— 


To State Finance Company, Dept. B-133 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $_....... 
Amount earned 

per month 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Number of months 
Si cictcnteaitatibideintnctsiateiies you receive salary 
Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with 
present employer.................. 


Previous 
employment 
Salary 


Husband or wife's 
per month $ 


employment... 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name).... . Town 


Bank you deal with (Name).. . Town 


Amount you owe bank? $.. . Monthly payments? $ 


What security on bank loan? ateipedl 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 
RR REN ESE (Add.) 


Pay rent or real estate 


I a 


Purpose of loan................ 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


Ss 675 





. ready and waiting for 





$1000 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 141995 
600° 37%8 
transaction is completely 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 

















Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 
Kap Pay Cay, 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG, DEPT. B-133 bane Xv¢ Chr, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA ist docy®ng'Se> 


“Wy Op “Op F7> 


ap, 4,70, 

Ppp; Uy > 
an 

Cea 


Og 
?, 
7% 4 Z Ain, 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount | Paying | 
I Still Owe Per Mo. 


§ 


To Whom Owing Address 


_ = | 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street Town State.... Occup 


Name of Relative (Relationship 


Street State Occup 


Name of Relative (Relationship 


Street Town Occup 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town State Occup 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan 

if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent 


I agree that 


Street 


Sign Full 
Address 


Name Here 
. State 


Town . County 





Amt. 


of loan 


NOT 


list pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case tol Omaha, Nebraska 


oe ee ee ee es ee ee ee 


| the unpaid principal and int. Date 





Agreed rate 
of interest. 


per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on 
any remaindcr of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days 

in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under 
signed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of principal and interest shal! be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning 
on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 


{ 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 24 % 





including the stated due date for the final payment 
PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- SIGNATURES 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED 








IS NOT RECEIVED. 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at pay« without 4 
notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable + 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by \v f the lawefl 
of the State of Nebraska 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acc office 
located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned 


eptance t the payee at its 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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You will have practically half of your school year behind you—from which 
you should have learned how valuable, both to teacher and pupils, are the 
many teaching aids now available. Probably the most extensive offering of 
approved aids is made by Beckley-Cardy Co. They've been producing them 
for nearly half a century so they should know how best to help the teachers. 


Becky Carr 


“Jimely Posters to Interest Little Winds 


POSTERS TO BUILD UP VEW POSTERS TO COLOR 


——$—_—_——" 
=: 


\ 
ene oe — 
L PICTURE POST: oy 

eu ™ lOccL08 


Day 8 u e 


Great Americans 


Grades 4 & S 


PICTURE POS Tens ro coos 
= £.i2 


| 

} . ; 
pius postage } 
} 


r Subjects: . — 
bstcssts canes company | 
. Aircraft 
Indians 
5 Cowboys 
5 Fruits 
to. 536—F lowers 
538—Birds 
Chr . ° w " t ayy 537 Farm 
Each set—75e ' 18 Animals 
plus postage Each Set, 12 sheets—35c plus postage 


Any 5 sete—$3.75 ppd Any five sets—$1.75 postpaid 
The Very Popular “Humber “free” Workbook 
eries of 4 begit number books, which, with clever exer t - 

to thor ‘ backgr nd work 

(NDER THE NUMBER TREE—trade 1-——Part 1 
IN THE NUMBER TREE—CGrade 1-—Part 2 
{ROUND THE NUMBER TREE—t rade 2-—Part | 
OVER THE NUMBER TREE—Crade 2-——Part 2 


Wew Colorful Yumber Workbooks 


we v work re cess at 


me to Ten—Grade 1 80¢ ea Take a Number—Grade 2 


Hew Reading Readiness Cards 


reading {| tice t nnection with any basic reauing pro- 


La ar ple and easy 


i—LOOK—D 
2—HEAR 


3—TELI 


Set of all 3 for $3.06 postp: 


B8-page 1955 Teachers’ Buying Cuide—ask for it today. A postal card or 


coupon on Page 90 will bring it. Ask for Catalog ASSO 


PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 39 


BECKLEY-CARDY 
1904 N. NARRAGANSETT « 
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Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


RECENT Gallup Poll reports that 

three out of every four parents 
think that teachers should have the 
right to spank children both in grade 
school and high school. This morning 
I received a letter from an Iowa teach- 
er who thinks most of her parents 
would disapprove highly if she meted 
out such punishment. 

I agree with the teacher. A parent 
may tell a Gallup Poll taker that teach- 
ers have the right to spank, but she 
changes her mind in a hurry when her 
own child is involved. 

What the poll might have done was 
to ask teachers how they feel about 
the matter. I'll wager that three out of 
every four teachers would say they 
don’t want corporal punishment and 
that they have much better ways of 
handling their boys and girls. 


Every so often, all fall, we've had 
letters in our mailbag asking why The 
Instructor doesn’t present an article on 
the desegregation problem. The an- 
swer is that we've little to say that 
would apply to all our readers—the de- 
cision of the Court is clear, and at this 
writing it hasn't yet implemented its 
ruling on how and when it is to take 
effect. 

What we at The Instructor are inter- 
ested in—and doing something about 
is what is happening at the local level. 
ill over the country, colored and white 
teachers are quietly asking each other 
how they can best proceed and what 
they can do to effect a satisfactory solu- 
tion in their own community. When 
those teachers write to us for help, and 
we've had several of these letters, we 
do everything possible to be of assist- 
ance. 

This month, your children will be 
thinking especially about Brotherhood 

equal rights, privileges, and opportu- 
nities for all people. Such a goal is 
helped by national legislation, but the 
real solution must come at the local 
level. Maybe your community needs 
you to help solve the problem. 


Interested in some statistics? The 
NEA has just released the figures of a 
total of 690,228 elementary teachers in 
the United States, with 596,144 women 
and only 94,084 men. 

The average salary for elementary 
teachers is given as $3,614.00 alongside 
$4,194.00 for high 
These figures are irritating for I can 


school _ teachers. 
see no justification for paying high 
school teachers more than elementary 
teachers. The only consolation is that 
the difference between the two becomes 


less every year. 


I opened the Rochester (New York) 
Times Union the other day and on the 
editorial page was a large drawing of 
Ralph Avery who was named Rochester 
artist of the year. This is a real honor 
in a city that is very art-minded. Sev- 
eral months ago I wrote about his win- 
ning the Herbert L. Pratt Purchase 
Prize and the American Artist Magazine 
Citation, the first artist to win the two 


simultaneously. This was followed by 
his receiving the James Hogarth Dennis 
Water Color Prize in the Finger Lakes 
Painting Exhibit and the Lillian 
Fairchild Award in Rochester. 

Ralph has been an Instructor illus- 
trator for many years, but as you can 
see that is a very minor part of his 
work. His real fame lies in his water 
colors, many of which depict Rochester 
scenes. You people on the West Coast 
will be interested in seeing his paint- 
ing, “Plymouth Avenue Rain,” which 
now hangs in the Frye Museum in 
Seattle. 


On a recent front page of the Wom- 
an’s Section of the Detroit Times, the 
feature article, illustrated with large 
pictures, is about two Instructor con- 
tributors—Lavila Smart and Emma 


Green. The write-up tells about Mrs. 
Green’s art page on tooling copper foil 
and Miss Smart’s article “The Pnblic 
Library and the Teacher Work Togeth- 
er.” both in our November issue. The 
picture above, taken by the news pho- 
tographer, shows Miss Smart reading 
(if you'll pardon our lack of modesty) 
her favorite magazine 


Had a letter today from Alice M. 
Wagner, down in Pennsylvania, telling 
me about the Midyear Swap Plan in 
her school. Sounds like a good idea to 
pass on, especially if you have heter- 
ogeneous grouping. Alice says every 
teacher usually has a couple of young- 
sters with whom she just doesn’t click. 
It’s logical, and to some extent it is 
probably a matter of personality dif- 
ferences. They proved that in Alice’s 
school, for their case records show 
that children have varying degrees of 
trouble with different teachers. 

So, all the teachers from one grade 
get together about the middle of the 
year and swap their “problem chil 
dren.” They talk over the cases, dis- 
cuss them with parents and children, 
and then make the adjustment. “We've 
done it for three years now,” declares 
flice. “My Theodore J. that I just 
couldn't stand last year made a fine ad- 
justment in Sally’s room and I knou 
her Theresa K. did much better in 
mine.” It’s certainly an idea to think 


Wane 2. Geran 


about! 














No more of this— 





Now E.M. Hale guarantees delivery 


on the ¢apmus books you order 


for your school or library! 


HE HALE GUARANTEED DELIVERY PLAN is a 
‘kK didn’t someone think of it before” 

answer to your most vexing school or library 
budget problem. Not only can you get more out of 
your allotment with Cadmus Books (because they 
cost less) but now you can be sure of actually get- 
ting books (instead of those frustrating “out-of- 
print” or “back order” reports on the very titles you 
wanted most) . 


Here’s how the plan works: 

1. A dated order form and price list, based on a careful 
Hale inventory, will be mailed to you. 

2. All books ordered from this list of guaranteed titles will 
be delivered promptly in one shipment. You will get 
books, not alibis or excuses. Hale guarantees it! 

3. For the first time, you will be able to order books for 
your library or classroom and know in advance that 
they will arrive when you need them. What a comfort 
this will be! 

You will also have the satisfaction of knowing that 

the books you order are “The Nation’s greatest bar- 


gain in children’s books.” 47 American publishers 
cooperate with E. M. Hale and Company to bring 
the miracle of Cadmus Books to schools and libra- 
ries: the best books in better bindings at lower cost. 
And no other list of children’s books is so carefully 
screened and graded. 

For trouble-free book buying, turn to Hale. Send 
for complete information on the Guaranteed De- 
livery Plan for Cadmus Books. Use coupon below. 

USE THIS COUPON. MAIL IT TODAY 






School OF Labeary.........coceescoseresessveersseserererececeservosversoessovosssocesres 


eee 
| 

i ETI: bbe and 

Dept. 9F, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

l Please send me full information on your Guar- 
j anteed Delivery Plan for Cadmus Books. 
PRI. cresnsiwviannesanrcnetnsnieabsndineeeegan ttininvitsitibinntnininaninedinciteninioes 
SIs scnscsonisthiasitinbaitteciohlish tstimsdeilalapedsulagiobeniintnasensnneniiien ieee 
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THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


SYRACUSE 2 NEW YORK 


249-259 West Erie Boulevard 


Presents new books for 1955 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 
Frasier, Decker, MacCracken 
Designed by Guy Brown Wiser 


grade 4 
grade 5 
grade 6 


EXPLORING TOGETHER - 
DOING EXPERIMENTS 
SOLVING PROBLEMS 

books. 


The entire series, Pre primer 8, 
to be available during 1955 


Completely new 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


LAND OF LIBERTY 
Harriet H. Shoen 


Concise, authentic, A personalized account 
that makes history come fo life. Written for 
elementary pupils by an outstanding 
historian. 


dramatic 











Exciting, Penny Saving | —BEA READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 

S Cc R a P Cc R A F T THE INSTRUCTOR, Seiaide. N.Y. 

IDEAS 





mar MASK 
~ 4 ) MAKING 


eac 2 ssue 7 
Creative Methods 
and Techniques 


a Matthew Baranski, 
Teacher, Buffalo N. Y 
Public Schools 


New Book 
NOVELTIES » ; 


— : 


Lovable Hand Puppet made trom 
an’ old sock with button eyes 
buckle nose, red flannel mouth 
and yarn curts 


Du welcome the variety 





f unusual but practical items SPECIAL 
PACK-O-FUN shows how to 

make from ordinary scrap OFFER A new book for teachers, giving 
mask making ideas and activities 
for all ages—from Grade through 
High School. 


NEW IDEAS FOR 
e Plays, masquerades, assemblies, holiday pro 
grams, puppet shows, wall decorations 
e Teaching three-dimensional design 
* Correlating artcraft with other subjects 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 
Fully illustrated with drawings of processes and 
photographs of finished pieces 
Written by a teacher of experience and unique 
skill in making masks 
Only a few simple tools and easily acquired 
materials needed 
$75 Gives ideas and processes to help you design 
and make original, colorful and useful masks 





materials cart $ foil, Subscribe now 
. for PACK.O.FUN 
hangers bottle aps wa 


paper and hundreds of other 
iNMustrated above 








throw-away tems 





Ideal for Children's Craft Activity 
ALL SCRAPCRAPT ¢ ts are child-tested 
ns we ustrated 
Plenty of Seasonal Help in Every Issue 
Be ready with lots of ideas 
for e's Day, Easter 
the ther Spr ng 
riotic holidays jut 


SEND ORDER 
TODAY ... only 
tor 10 big issues 


PACK-O-FUN i 


Box 568R, Park Ridge, | 


for 


10 Chapters — 112 Pages — Price $5.50 

We'll gladly send on 10 days approval 
enneene=s ORDER COPIES TODAY «nnnnnns 
The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


252 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
copies of MASK MAKING at 


Please send 
$5.50 each 


Enclosed is $5.50 


year subacri 
more en 


al TWO YEAR Please send bill 


ZONE STATE 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


insulted old Mrs. 
She was in the 


Bud positively 
Wilson this morning. 
yard next door hanging up clothes and 
she shouted over that there would be 
six more weeks of winter because the 
ground hog saw his shadow. “Pure 
poppycock,” declared Bud. “Young 
man, you should read my almanac,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Wilson, stopping to take 
the clothespins from her mouth. “And 
you should visit our school weather sta- 
tion and learn the facts of life,” replied 
Bud. When I reproved him, he looked 
“If she can read, 
there’s no excuse for her.” Anyway, I 
think [ll take her a lemon meringue 
pie when I bake this morning. 


at me in amazement. 


With tears in her eyes, Susie related 
to me the story of Tad Lincoln's death. 
When I questioned her further, she said 
that Mr. Lincoln was a nice man who 
rescued a pig and had a girl friend who 
Later as she was setting the 
table, she said, “I wonder who died 
first, Ann or Tad?” We talked about 

a litth—enough to satisfy her. But 
I'm far from being 
Isn't there a 


died, too. 


satisfied, 
simpler way to cele- 
brate Lincoln’s Birth- 
day in the first grade? 
If there isn’t, why not 
skip it? 


Helen came home 
with an assignment to 
write something about 
a penny. “Try the 
life of Lincoln,” I sug- 
gested. “Tell how pen- 
nies are minted,” sug- 
gested John. “Write 
about copper mines,” 
was Bud’s idea. “Oh 
pooh,” said Susie, top- 
ping us all, “just say it used to buy 
two spearmint leaves and now it only 
buys one.” 


I wish the school would do some- 
thing about valentines. Here’s an op- 
portunity for it to really create pride 
in what the children make themselves. 
I could cheerfully see all the valentines 
banished from the Five-and-Ten. When 
I suggested that Susie make hers, Bud 
said, “No one wants homemade ones.” 
I got some foil, paper doilies, and 
scraps of red satin, and showed Helen 
some luscious plans for a valentine 
for Miss Flaherty, and she was shocked. 
“I just couldn't, Mother,” she insisted. 
“People would think Father couldn't af- 
ford to give me my allowance.” 


Today is Susan B. Anthony's birth- 
day (February 15). Ted asked our 
Susie at breakfast if she was going to 
be a champion of woman’s rights when 
she grows up. Susie looked bewildered 
for a minute and then said with a 
worldly air, “Maybe Ill marry Mr. 
Eisenhower's grandson some day.” Ted 
says that makes her a true feminist. 


Kids’ sense of humor sometimes be- 
wilders me. “Who was the Father of 
our Country?” asked Bud. “George 
Washington,” I replied. “Who was the 
father of the meat cutters?” came next. 


When I had no reply, he said, “George 
Washington Carver.” Helen, John, and 
Bud were convulsed with laughter, but 
Ted and Susie and I just sat. 


The Mothers Club had a George 
Washington tea in the library this after- 
noon. Mr. Landis appeared and asked 
if we were interested in assisting in set- 
ling up a spring camping program. 
Lena Staub was all excited immediate- 
ly. “Just when the children should be 
studying for examinations, you want to 
take them camping,” she complained. 


Mr. Landis asked me to serve on a 
committee to “explore the possibilities 
of the camping project.” I wish I knew 
how I felt. The Cubs and Brownies go 
camping, and John and Bud went to 
Scout camp last summer. Seems to me 
they don’t lack camping experiences. 
Anyway, I'll try to go to the meeting 
with an open mind. 


Well, we saw a movie about school 

camping and heard a wonderful pep 

talk. Lena Staub im- 

mediately sounded off 

about how Jackie is 

failing in arithmetic 

and he can spare no 

Iime to go to camp. 

The meeting really 

wasn’t too successful, 

and I still don’t know 

just what I think 

about the camping 

idea, but I got a real 

glimpse of what Mr. 

Landis is trying to do. 

It's education for the 

whole child that he 

wants to accomplish. 

At the time I went to 

school, we had many 

specilics from which we were to draw 

generalities—only many times we failed 

to do it. 

exposedto generalities from which they 

derive specifies. Maybe that’s not it, 
but it seems that way to me. 


Today children seem to be 


Tonight Ted and I talked about the 
camping. I’m behind the times, in his 
opinion. 

“I'd rather John would see an oriole’s 
nest or discover a hepatica under the 
leaves than learn to do compound in- 
terest,” was his opinion. 

“He’s almost as weak in arithmetic as 
Jackie Staub,” I argued. 

“Then the school must meet his prob- 
lem by making him feel a real need for 
so T'll stili gamble on 
the camping trip,” was Ted’s reply. 

Tomorrow, I guess Ill call Mr. 
Landis and tell him he can count 
on my support. 


his arithmetic, 


I decided to talk to John’s teacher 
about his arithmetic. She doesn’t have 
the answer either. She makes up writ- 
ten problems about interesting § situa- 
tions but the children prefer just plain 
computations. She agrees that it should 
really be associated with life situations 
but she says she can’t find enough real 
experiences in the life of a fifth-grader 
that involve decimals and the like. I'm 
inclined to agree. 














Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published 
here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You 
may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest 
in your locality. All letters you receive 
during the six weeks following publica- 
tion of your notice should be answered. 


We are unable to supply the names 


of individual pen pals. 
Items should give complete addresses 


and be signed by the teachers them- | 


selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of 
tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and 
the rea ts Aa territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed 
at which you recorded. 

California.—My fifth-grade class is 
interested in exchanging a reel of tape 
with classes throughout the United 
States. We are located just east of 
Los Angeles, and a few miles from the 
oil wells and aircraft industries of 
southern California. Our class will be 
glad to describe our commu- 
nity, and activities as well as 
present school organizations. Address 
all correspondence to: Mr. Geoffrey 
Rothero, Monterey Vista School, 901 
East Graves Street, Monterey Park, 
California. 


schoc yl, 


class 


Connecticut.—Last year my fourth- 
grade children and I were disappoint- 
ed because, after a notice was put in 
this column [May 1954], we received 
and answered many letters, but very, 
very few of our replies were answered. 
This year I should like to arrange with 
one teacher to carry on an interchange 
of letters that might well go on for the 
rest of the year. I thought we could 
help each child write and answer 
letter once a month. We live in a rural 


Our Cover Picture 


Che photograph used in our cov- 
er picture taken by Harry 
Bagby, of Richmond, Virginia. The 
statue stands in the rotunda of 
Virginia’s State Capitol. The girl 
in the picture is Eberle Smith, age 

1; the boy, Clark Cockrell, age 12 
Both are pupils in the Elementary 
School at Bon Air, Virginia, near 
Richmond. On page 24 are some 
interesting facts about the statue 
and its sculptor, Jean Antoine 
Houdon. 


was 


Exhibit of Paintings 
from the Mazzon School 


The original paintings of the 
Mazzon School, one of which ap- 
peared on our January cover, will 
have their first showing in this 
country at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, February 9 to 
March 20. Later the exhibition 
will be circulated to other muse- 
ums throughout the country, thus 
making the pictures available to 
many teachers everywhere. 

Twenty-six of the paintings are 
now obtainable in full-color post- 
card reproductions, from Artext 
Prints, Inc., Westport, Connecti- 
cut. Three of the subjects are be- 
ing published in print form this 
year. 


community not far from a large city, 
and I know we could find many inter- 
esting things to tell about. Would any 
teacher interested in this program 
write to me? Please do not have chil- 
dren send letters until the teachers 
have agreed on the exchange. Address: 
Mrs. Stella Toscano, Monroe School, 
Monroe, Connecticut. 


The sixth-grade news- 
paper club would like to exchange 
their school newspaper, “Holiday 
Times,” with schools in other parts of 
the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
and all the countries of Europe. Any 
interested in exchanging their 


Maryland. 


SC hoc )] 





school paper should write to Peter J. 
Dundalk Elementary School, 
Street, 


Eshmont, 
South Playfield 
Maryland. - 


New York. 
I have 


low teachers in the 
our country 


what their town is like, 


education, and so on. 


er a little better, 


should welcome 





3 wa 
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look forward to answering them. Ad- 


dress: Miss Teri Lindsey, 935 Main 
Dundaik 22, Street, Buffalo 3, New York 
South Dakota.— My fifth-grade boys 


I am a teacher of ele 
mentary subjects in a school in Buffalo. 
always wondered about my fel- 
other sections of 
what subjects they teach, 
their ideas on 
I think by corre- 
sponding we can get to know each oth- 
and perhaps forge 
our common bond a little tighter. | 
letters from teachers 
in all parts of the United States, 


to exchange let 
and souve- 


and girls would like 

ters, post cards, products, 
| nirs with other fifth-graders. We hope 

to receive letters from every state in 
the United States. Sioux Falls is lo- 
| cated in east central South Dakota 

where industry includes principally ag- 
| riculture and meat packing. Address 

all correspondence to: Mrs. Jean S 
Nordstrom, Benjamin Franklin School, 
| 


Third and Cliff Streets, Sioux Falls, 





and South Dakota. 
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VU- 


LYTE’s Built-In Pointer (a sharp clear 


white arrow ) is a great aid to Public 


Speakers. 


Pointing with an Arrow makes learning 
easier. 


The VU-LYTE Built-In Arrow Pointer is the 
most advanced, most widely used pointer 
in Opaque Projectors today. It’s the most 
efficient pointer, yet the simplest td op- 
erate. That's why it’s so helpful. 


Using the VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer is one 
of the best methods known to get ideas 
and facts across so they're remembered. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION of VU-LYTE with BUILT-IN POINTER! 


If you are interested in quicker, better learning, 
mail the coupon for a FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
You'll be amazed at how the VU-LYTE with 
BUILT-IN POINTER gives expression to your 
full Executive potential. Of course, there’s no 


cost or obligation. 


The VU-LYTE projects anything in natural colors. 
No slides or other preparation is necessary. The 
VU-LYTE takes copy as large as 10 x 10 inches, 


can project it to 10 x 10 feet! 


FOR THE BRIGHTEST SHARPEST PICTURES, 
FOR THE EASIEST OPERATION, for the Opaque 
Projector that’s PROVED most durable... it’s 


VU-LYTE! 


roc------ 





Charies Beseler Co., Dept. L-2 


60 Bodger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J | 
Gentlemen: | 

Please arrange for a Free Demonstration | 
at my convenience, | 
Oe ~Position | 
School ____ : - | 
School Address - | 
a —.. Zone State | 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


CHARLES CBeackese COMPANY 


ot 


60 Badger Avenue, Nework 8, N. J. 
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reviews of New Records-2~ 









ELVA S. DANIELS 


activity. It also includes selections 
by Fauré, Sibelius, and Stravinsky 

lo celebrate Washington’s Birth- 
day, play the latest Enrichment 
Record, The Winter at Valley Forze. 
Presented in radio script form, this 
idaption of the Landmark Book by 
VanWyck Mason is extremely well 
done. Washington’s “voice” is ex 


| fF PERCHANCE your class is suffer actly as you always thought it would 


ing from  super-sophistication be. Authentic songs are sung, and 
and if their eyes fail to sparkle the wind howls a blizzard as the 
even after hearing your best Lincol: men rush to build shelters for win 


anecdote, try a new approach and ter. If your school is still man- 
buy Copland’s Lincoln Portrait ging to get along with a 78 rpm 
RCA Victor, LCT 1152, 33% rpm record player, buy ER 114 ($2.80 
$5.95 The music, simple though but if you owna three-speed phono- 
powt rful, tender et ominous, ap rY iph buy ERL 107 (33 rpm for 


/ 


peals to youngsters, and the narra $3.76, and enjoy anothe1 adapta- 


tor’s part includes some choice sen tion, P hontas and Captain John 
timents of Lincoln. You may want Smith. A tea hing guide comes with 
to introduce the music as a “biog ich title, and the order should be 


raphy” without disclosing the sub sent to Enrichment Records, 246 


ject’s name. Then interrupt before Fifth Ave.. New York 1, N.Y 


the entrance of Narrator Melvyn Chis is a good season for peppy 
Douglas. for some “ouesses” as to march music, and what better band 
the tith there than the Cities Service 


America under the direc- 
tion of Paul Lavalle 


Band of 


Don’t feel that the price of this 
record is too high for a February 


Combine this 





Arithmetic — a new series 
LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 








Science — a new series 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 









Basal Reading — a new copyright edition 
READING FOR INTEREST 


History — a new copyright edition 
HISTORY ON THE MARCH 












Social Studies — a new edition 
OUR GROWING WORLD 


Reading-Literature — a new series 
READING ROUNDUP 


First Books — a new series 
THE FIRST BOOKS 
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SALES OFFICES: 


fine group of musicians with the 
unexcelled March King 
Sousa, and know that you are hear- 
ing the best in its field. Sousa 
Marches (RCA Victor, LPM 3014, 
3% rpm, $3.00). All of the Sousa 
favorites are present—from “The 


Fidelis. 


music of 


Thunderer” to 
You will use this recording for 
rhythmi teaching the 
sounds of different instruments in 
a band, and for pure enjoyment 

It seems to me that there is a 
group of songs that we all know 
which are totally unfamiliar to to- 
children. It 
that such tender melodies as “Aura 


“Semper 


work, for 


day’s seems too bad 


Lee.” “Seeing Nellie Home,” 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes,” and other songs ol love, 


home, and family are not familiar 
to girls and boys. But youngsters 
love these old songs, and a good 


way to introduce them would be to 


play With Love from a Chorus 
RCA Victor, LM 1815, 33 rpm, 
$5.95 Sixteen old favorites are 


gorgeously presented in interesting 
irrangements by the male chorus of 
the Robert Shaw Chorak The 
‘Grandfather’s Clock” is sure to 
be a hit and “Good Night, Ladies” 
will be enjoyed when they recognize 
the chorus—same tune as “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.” 

Would you like a short collection 
of folk songs expressing the real 


spirit of America? Try Yankee 
Doodle and Other Folk Songs 
Young’ People’s Records, YPR 


9008, 78 rpm, $1.25). The record- 


ing opens and closes with a new 





song, “Takes Everybody to Build 
This Land,” and presents “Chis- 
holm Trail,” “Erie Canal,” and 
“John Henry.” A nice change for 
your class will be the man’s voice 
have a male vocal 
and the singing 
is the easy natural style that belongs 
with folk tunes. 

One of the newest releases by 
the Boston Pops is Fiedler’s 25th 
RCA Victor, ERB 26, 45 rpm, 
$2.99 The two 45 rpm records 


coritain nine short selections, each 


unless you 
music supervisor 


of which is divided by a band so 
that single compositions can easily 
be played One of the cleverest 
bits is “The Birthday Fantasy” in 
which the familiar strains of “Hap- 
py Birthday to You” are ably para- 
phrased by Cailliet. You 
will enjoy hearing what happens to 


Lucien 


this hac kneved tune. and experienc _- 
one of the few instances of humor 
in music. Another light and clever 
morsel is the “Mosquito Dance,” 
and for something more heavy and 
to ask for 
{ “Pomp and Cir- 


formal your class is sure 
a repeat playing « 
cumstance.” 


Where to Get Records 


If records rey iewed here cannot be 
obtained from your local record store. 
you can secure them from either of two 
supply houses. A free catalogue is 
available from the Children’s Reading 
Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 
13, if requests are written on official 
school letterheads; otherwise the cata- 
logue costs $.10. Or, write Educational 
Services, 1730 Eye St.. N.W.. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. for a free catalogue 


IN EVERY ELEMENTARY FIELD 


Heath offers you 
A WEALTH OF 


NEW MATERIAL 
for 1955 


D. C. Heath and Company 


NEW YORK l4 CHICAGO 16 


HOME OFFICE: 





SAN FRANCISCO 5 


BOSTON 16 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
















The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. Your name and 
address should accompany each item. 
Be sure to use your own first name. 
Mail all items to: Let’s Laugh De- 
partment, Tue Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Contributions cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; however, any 
not heard from in six months may be 
considered rejected. 


In our school, the requirements 
for the Honor Roll are all A’s or 
all A’s but one and that one a B. 
When one first-grader received a 
report card with A’s on every sub- 
ject, she promptly began to cry. 

“What's the matter, Betty?” the 
teacher asked. 

“T didn’t make the Honor Roll, 
Miss Ellen. I didn’t get a B.” 

EpirH MERRICK 
Huntingdon, Tennessee 


We were taking a Sunday drive, 
and read the signs along the route. 
One said, “Ski tow.” 

“IT have never seen a ski tow,” I 
commented. 

“I have,” piped three-year-old 
Kathy. “A ’squito bit me.” 

GwEN INSELSBERGER 
Kearns, Utah 


Our fourth grade had _ been 
studying compasses and magnets. 
Jack was examining both at the 
same time and accidentally magne- 
tized the compass. 

When Bob saw what had hap- 
pened, he exclaimed, “Oh, look, 
Jack hypnotized the compass!” 
Nancy B. Parton 
Rochester, New York 


Elizabeth was studying about the 
discovery of the Pacific Ocean by 
Balboa. 

“Well,” she said to the teacher, 
looking up from her book, “what I 
don’t understand is how Balboa 
knew it was the Pacific Ocean 
when he had never seen it before.” 

VivIAN POWELL 
Perry, Missouri 


After chiding one eight-year-old 
Robert for not knowing his birth- 
day, I looked it up for him in my 
register. When I reported it as 
April 15, he gave me a resigned 
look and said, “That was my birth- 
day last year.” 

NAIDENE ‘TREXLER 
Wheeler, Illinois 


I was sampling a cake I had just 
made and Peter heard me mutter- 
ing, “I left something out.” 

The boy asked for a taste too, 
and then said, “Auntie, I can’t 
taste a thing you left out.” 

Rose M. KEetty 
Batavia, New York 








CHALKET Clakk Holder 


Always Clean — Saves Chalk 


Chalket Chalk Holders are durable plastic—red, 
green, blue, and clear. Gives chalk a full length field 
—makes use of small pieces. Saves cleaning bills 
and hand lotion. Buy in quantities. 79c each. Write 
for special dozen lot prices. 


CHALKET, Box 3206, Madison, Wisconsin 


Let's Laugh | 





’ 





visitors,” Betty told her mother. 
Asked about her own, she had to 
admit that they weren’t good. 


“Johnny Wilson’s examination My six-year-old niece was asked, Our two small “cowgirls,” Ann 
papers were so good that the teach- “What did you do in school today?” and Sharon, had been waiting pa- 
er keeps them on her desk to show “Well,” she replied, “I reviewed tiently for Daddy to finish some 


a and learned e.” 


Green 





“Why aren’t yours as good as just a few more minutes,” he prom- 
Johnny’s?” her mother asked. “You Little six-year-old Glenn had | ised as he drove another nail. ec 
have the same opportunities.” learned to print his name in capital After about the sixth such in 
“I know, Mother,” said Betty, letters, so when I tried to teach | stance, Ann candidly remarked, 
“but Johnny comes from a very him to write it differently, he said, “Daddy’s taking his plain old 
bright family.” “I write Southern Style.” country time!” 
LENA PARKER Lucy Price KIncaip ANNA LUCILLE SANDIFER 
Booneville, Mississippi ' Flagler Beach, Florida Brooksville, Ki ntucky 








BertTHaA JUKNIS 
Bay, Wisconsin | pony saddle. “I'll be through in 





carpentry work at the stables, so he 

















could mend a broken strap on their 
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In an ordinary woodland pond you can 
find an amazing variety of fascinating 
creatures. Your Audubon Nature Pro- 
gram tells you what to look for, 
how to go about it. 





In THRILLING 


NATURAL 


T cher x= E NATIONAL 
Y 


INVITES YOU TO ENJOY 


An Exciting New Nature Activity 


Here’s a wonderful teacher-pupil activity 
—a new program of things-to-know and 
things-to-do in the fascinating 
world of Nature 


imagination of 
Society—you and the 


naturalists. 





thrilling plan. 


Through the magic eye of magnificent color photo 
graphs—and fact-filled albums in which to mount 
each month “into the field” on a 
fascinating quest after Nature’s secrets. Guided by 
companionable naturalists, you see how Nature “pro 
tects her own” with 
unbelievable ways some animals 


them—you journey 


the strange, almost 









IF YOU ENROLL NOW 






The 


CAMOUF 


RIGHT now is an excellent time 
to find out all about this new 
National Audubon Society pro- 
gram. If you send the coupon 
at once, you will receive “CAM- 
OUFLAGE IN NATURE” ab- 
solutely FREE of charge. Your 
Free Gift set includes a collec- 
tion of 31 natural color prints, 
informative album and a dis- 
tinctive maroon-and-gold color 
case to protect your “Classroom 
Museum” collections. The value 
of this Gift Package is $2.00. 

You incur no obligation when 
you send for this FREE set. 
You may resign your member- 
ship any time you wish. How- 


Current Album( VALUE $2.00) 


AGE IN NATURE 


ever, we feel sure that, once you 
and the children have become 
acquainted with the Audubon 
Nature Program, you will want 
to continue these delightful 
monthly “visits” for a while. 
The total cost is so very low— 
only $1 for each monthly set, 
plus a few pennies for shipping 

that your Teacher’s Fund will 
hardly feel it. 


Anyway, we urge you to send 
for your FREE introductory kit 
now, because quantities are lim- 
ited. Just print your name and 
address (either home or school) 
on the coupon and mail it today. 






HIS thrilling new Nature hobby has captured the 
thousands of American families. 
world-famous National Audubon 
children can discover the wonders 


Now—thanks to the 


of Nature, under the 


The FREE gift described below (worth $2.00) is 
fly wh often offered to you to demonstrate how much pleasure and 
crowing! Nature knowledge you can enjoy—in every class—with this 


raise their young...collect your own “Classroom starts to change color! When the 
Museum” of albums 
butterflies, animal oddities. Best of all, your naturalis 
guides will open your gyes to the wonders you can dis 
cover in your nearby ark, on hikes and field trips 
even in your own schoolyard! 


Each month an exciting new topic is selected, and a 
set of color prints is issued, together with an album 
in which to mount them, and a text that explains your 
“Classroom Museum” 
of their beauty and worth, you may have the current 
set “CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE” as a FREE GIFT! 
Send the coupon now. 


Re ate, SE et 
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In summer, the snowshoe rabbit is 
the same color as his tundra home. 
But when autumn comes... 


guidance of wise and friendly 





ingenious camouflage... learr 


the weather gets colder, and he 


about exotic flowers, beautiful ground is covered with snow. 


collection. As a demonstration 





..he has become all white—per- 
fectly camouflaged once again! 


THE NATURE PROGRAM CAN ADD INTEREST 
STIMULATE “OUT-OF-SCHOOL" ACTIVITY 
AND HELP YOU TEACH MANY ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Plant Life Nature Hobbies Insect Life 

Astronomy Health & Exercise seoyraphy 

Conservation Outdoor Project Compesition Topics 
Weather Animal Life Social Studie 

Geolouy Arts & Craft Library & Museum Study 
Prehistory Manual Training Inventions 

Reading World Neighhor Safety 

Nutrition Bird Migration First Aid 








| ! 
{ 
\'} THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM Lh 
i Dept. IM-2, Garden City, N. Y | 
' Please send me FREE the CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE 
8) series including 1 natural color print and an album 
! | to mount them in, plus informative text. I understand 
| that you plan to issue a new Nature series each ' 
1 month im cooperation with the National Audubon ‘ 
Society, for only $1.00 each plu n mall charge for 
! shipping. You will immediately end me without any | 
! charge, a handsome maroon and gold color case for my ! 
! albums, After examining my FREE set, I'll notify you asl 
if I do not wish any others. I may cancel my ib crip- 
if: tion at any time I wish without any further obligation. “4! 
% i 
. 2 
i Narne GOSS. owcdsoeees i 
hf r 
School 
1\ seece i 
1. Address ' 
1) 
1 City P Zone ate ! 
1\ SEND NO MONEY. MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY. ! 
i {Same offer in Canada; address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, I 
i Ont. Good only in U.S.A. and Canada.) t 
Wank GF Re he dunt Serf 
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the Difference 
in Reading 
Programs 7 





The one big difference 
is the Three-Step 
Preparatory Book 
readiness program of 


THE 


Macmillan 
Readers 


Only the Preparatory Book 
method instruction in 
reading that is always Readiness 
Centered and activity in reading 
that is Read ng Centered. 


provides 


Thousands of teachers have 
recognized the merit of the Three- 
Step Preparatory Book Method. 
That is and more 
schools are changing to THE 
MACMILLAN READERS. 


why more 


Write now for more informa- 
tion about this modern reading 
program. 


The if lacmtlla Ld 
eZ 
Company 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y 
SAN FRANcIScO 5 * CHICAGO 16 


ATLANTA 3 * DALLAS 21 
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act omplished 
that we 
is not 


0 good 


with filmstrips 


sometimes wonder why there 
a rush to use them. Perhaps it is a 


failure to realize how many ways 


there are of using the same filmstrip 
Or, a shade of difference in the 
way we pres nt a pK ture story can 


make a world of difference in stir- 


ring the imagination of our pupils. 


Eve Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st 
Ave., Long Island City N.Y. 
ps Here and There” (9 strips 


in color vill stumulate interest in 


held trips and provide excellent 
material to prepare pupils to set 
and appreciate many things visited 
by the class, and on individual 
trips during vacation travel. The 
set includes information § about 
rm hborhood stores; the impor- 


tance of bridges; types of work done 
de- 


cities, 


DV dill rent classes ol people ; 


SCI pt on ot towns villages, 


ind mountain areas. The set may be 


ised to introduce the idea of travel 


g as a basis tor review after a 
trip, and for classroom discussion 
about communities. Suitable from 


the lower through the upper grades 
$4.00 single strip 


$25.00 per set 


Filmstrip House, 25 Broad St., 


New York 8. 

We hear a lot about needing ma 
terial for English classes. “Writing 
the Paragraph,” correlated with the 


Arm ri 


designed for 


in Book Company texts, 1S 


studying the growth 


ind history of words; how to turn 


ideas into sentences; turning sen- 


tences into paragraphs; utilization 


language as a means ol expres- 


sion. Diagrams and cartoon figures 


and ideas 


sualize word concepts 
ind allowance is made for review, 
juestioning, and quiz work. For 
iiddle and upper grades. ($25.00 
per set of & strips with t printed 


vork guides; $4.00 single strip with 


guide 
Franco-American Distribution Cen- 
ter, 972 Fifth Ave., New York 21. 
Frar a unit in European ge 


ography, is a color strip which pro 
country’s 
Cities 


shown In re 


vides an overview of the 


geography and _ resources 


rivers, and towns are 
lation to their geographical location 
and then 


importance 


industrial and agricultural 
For the 


strip. ) 


upper grades 


sO.) single 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit Il. 


Stories of Musik Classi ;” b 


ps in color) brings well-known 
haracters to life, and gives new 
eaning to familiar stories of The 


Slee pir Beauty, William Tell, 
Scheherazade, The Bartered Bride, 
Swar Lake, and A Midsummer 


1955 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, 
New York University 


Night's Dream 
a variety of types of musical litera- 
they will 


The strips provide 


If used with records, 
story value, read- 
music appreciation. The 
almost the equivalent of 
opera, and set 
enjoyment. For 
$27.00 


ture 
be excellent fo 
ing, and 
strips are 
a visit to theater or 
the stage for musi 
middle and upper grades. 
per set; $4.75 single strip. 
10 E. 


Museum Extension Service, 
13rd St., New York 17. 

In The Age of Exploration (col- 
or), there is a wealth of background 
material on which to base discus- 
sion, research, and projects. We are 
shown early maps, ships of all types, 
manuscripts which provided infor- 
mation for navigators and explorers, 


and portraits of the explorers. This 
type of filmstrip can be used in 
a number of different lessons, and 


shelf” of 
For mid- 
$6.00 sin- 


is a sort of “reterence 
projectible information 
dle and upper grades 


le strip 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 
“Middle 


America” (4 strips in 


color) provides a very complet 
pi torial coverage of the area. Farm 
and city people of Mexico, and 
those of the West Indian Islands 


and middle areas are included. We 
glimpse old and new ways of living 
in typical regions of Central Ameri- 
ca. Maps help orient us, and the 
pictorial content is nicely divided 
between people and their ways of 
and 


living working. We can see 


how the past has influenced the 
present mode of life, and the eco- 
nomic and political patterns. For 


middle and upper grades. ($19.00 


per set: $6.00 single strip. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
fist St... New York 17. 


Appreciation of events in the 
past is based on understanding what 
people living then contributed to 
events. In “Life in Ancient 
6 strips in color), we have 
a picture of the people and activi- 
ties in the New Stone Age, Ancient 
Egypt, ¢ and Rome, and in a 
medieval and The 
information is presented in the form 
of an account of life 
is lived by 


those 
limes” 


reer _- 
castle village. 
in those days 
The facts 
meaning for 
social studies, 
in the middle and 
$33.00 per set; 


a boy or girl 


ire those which have 


children Good for 


arts and crafts. 


upper grades. 
$6.00 single strip 
Filmstrip Reference Sheets 


Filmstrip Reference Sheets Nos. 2 
and 3 are still available. If you wish 
both, send a stamped, self- 
envelope to Dr. Irene F. 
Editorial Department, The 
Dansville, N.Y 


one or 
addressed 
Cypher, 
Instructor, 
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Junior Prices 
2 Any 1 Project $ 1.0 
Geographic Any 6 Projects 5.0 
Any 13 Projects 10.00 
Work Books Any 50 Projects ea. — .75 


] BSIGNED for the busy teacher who has 
been searching for that one thing which 


will help her to interest, 
her to teach SOCIAL 


tive than ten thousand words. 


arouse 


Complete your curriculum. 
of these in your classroom. The 
natural, and effective “CUT-OUT 
LEARN” project. 
by teachers all over the 
Each Cut-Out Diorama 
30 cut-outs, printed in full, 
easy to cut out and assemble 
ards. Children can form miniature 
scenes, family and home groups. 
facts, simply worded, are 
back of each figure. 
Help your children 
quainted with peoples in 
know their homes . their native 
and pets how they live, 
work and play. With each 
Instructions how to use the 
for best results and a Quiz 
tion of the work 
Projects available: 
Indians, Africa, India, 
Australia, Arabia, 
Holland, Switzerland. 


world. 
contains 


begin now 


dress, 


American 
Israel, Japan, 
Mexico, France, 


at leas 
natural colors 
on stand 
village 
Important 
printed on the 


“wsss 


and aid 
STUDIES. More effec- 


Use at least one 
modern, 
and 
Accepted and acclaimed 


t 


to get ac- 
other lands ... to 
animals 
trave 
book a set of 
Work Sheets 
for the comple- 


l, 


China, 
Eskimos, 


Get Our Descriptive Circular FREE—Write 


HENRY STEWART, Inc. Publishers 


210 Ellicott St. — Buffalo 3, N. Y. 








Adopted by More Schools 
in the Past Year 
than any 


CONdwriting other 
} Writing 
Series 
* 
NOBLE'S 
HAND- 
WRITING 
FOR 
EVERYDAY USE 


By LEWRY, HEBERT & MILLER 


"ee 


xe 


a> 


Grades One to Eight 

BOOK 1 Workbook (Double Size) 50c¢ 
BOOK 2 Workbook (Double Size) 50c 
BOOKS 3 to8 (Standard Size)Ea. 26¢ 


most recent 
from all 


This new series is based on the 
state and city courses of study 
parts of U.S 

Books sent for 10 Day Free Ex 
upor request 

Write for complete cataleg listing supple- 
mentary handwriting materials to Jept. 4. 


$ NOBLE & NOBLE Publishers, Inc. 
> 4 67 New York 3, N.Y. 


amination 


Irving Place, 
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Wore Good Hews { 


Another Innovation in our business of 
making life easier for schoolteachers— 


THE E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


a companion slide-chart for the 
acclaimed E-Z GRADER 
Averages at a glance from the totals of 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 grades 
Just as great a timesaver as 
The E-Z Grader. 

Same price — $1.00 postpaid 
Send now! 
Delightful Satisfaction 


The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. | 


3001 Corydon Rd., Cleveland 18, 


Guaranteed 




















Aching back! Tired legs! Stiff neck! 
And lame shoulders! what? 
I have been teaching physical educa- 
tion in England. The major part of 
physical education here is definite train- 
ing for gymnastic activities, based on 
elementary vaulting and agility. Vault- 
ing includes such activities as: hand- 
stands, crab walk, headstands, cart- 
wheels, and somersaults. Agility in- 
cludes tumbling and rolling on mats, 
broad jumps, high jumps, and work with 
canes, skittles (a foot-high block with a 
groove in the center of the top), and 
ropes. 

In addition to the major physical ed 
ucation activities, there is a wide vari- 
ety of English and European folk 
dancing (even some American, this 
year), which on the whole is done ex- 
tremely well. These activities are en- 
gaged in by both boys and girls, usually 
from the beginning age of eight or nine. 

Don’t you agree that physical educa- 
tion here in England really is “phys- 
ical”? 


Guess 


Roberta Knowlton, Engiand 


Last month I spoke a bit about Inver- 
cargill; about my assignment. 
Tweedsmuir, an intermediate 
has Form I and Il. (We would call 
them 7th and 8th grades.) The young- 
sters here are “streamed” into six abil- 
ity levels. Our class is number four. 
The youngsters 
like those at home, curious, outward- 


now 


school, 


themselves are much 
turning, active, self-conscious, and con- 
forming to peer-group demands. I was 
shocked at first by their habit of using 
“sir” every third word when speaking 
to me, but I have discovered this beauty 
is but skin-deep and they are just as 
human from a discipline point of view 
as California junior-high youngsters. 


Alan Baldwin, New Zealand 


Elementary education in Austria is 
organized differently from 
that in the States. All children enter 
the Volkshule at the age of six and con- 
tinue there for four years. At the end 
of the fourth year a pupil can go to a 
Gymnasium, where Latin, Greek, and 
English are taught, or to a Realgym- 
nasium, where he can learn English, 
Latin, and modern languages. 

Both of these eight-year schools are 
preparatory for the university and the 
professions. Otherwise, after the fourth 
year at the Volkshule, the pupil may go 
four years to the Hauptshule, comparable 
to our junior high, continuing on in a 


somewhat 


commercial, technical, trade, or agricul- 
tural high school, if he wishes. If he 
doesn’t go on to high school, he may 
be apprenticed to some trade. A pupil 
must pass an examination before he is 
admitted to the Gymnasium..... The 
course of a pupil’s entire education is 
determined, to a large extent, when he 
is ten years old. 


Charlotte P. Hirschner, Austria 


The International School of Brussels 
moved to its present location in 1953. 
Known as “Chateau des Fougeres,” the 
building is a chateau of more recent 
vintage than some, and fortunately 


equipped with modern plumbing and 
central heating. (During the war, it was 
occupied by British forces.) In the 
ballroom, which is our assembly hall, 





there is a heavily insured carved mar- 
ble fireplace and murals on the ceiling. 

Much was done to convert the chateau 
Paint was donated for 
classrooms, in pale pink, yellow, and 


into a school. 


green; and parents did much of the 
work. With help from volunteers, over- 
grown garden and orchard were cleared 
and leveled to make a baseball diamond. 
Swings, seesaws, and a jungle gym were 
put in place. 


Hazel Weeks Dendoncker Belgium 


Many schools in the United Kingdom 
are part church-supported, and part 
state-supported, since they don’t have 
the same separation of church and state. 
Our school was built by the Protestant 
Church of St. Mary. It was opened in 
1848 and so has a long tradition which 
the boys are all very proud of. They 
wear the same that has 
The dress con- 
sists of long socks of plain color, short 
pants, shirt with blue and white striped 


school dress 


been worn for years. 


tie, blue jacket with school badge, and 
cap, which is optional. 

It seems that many school buildings 
are furnished by the Church, and the 
local 


educational authorities pay all 


other expenses, 


William D. Collins, Wales 


Schools here in Moose Jaw are named 
for members of the royal family, begin- 
ning with Queen Victoria. Our school, 
King George (V). was established in 
1912. It follows closely the pattern of 
architecture of that period, partial base- 
ment classrooms with two floors above. 
textbooks follow 
rather closely what we are used to in 
the States. Subjects seem to be treated 
individually rather than in large areas 
of study. The greatest difference that 
I notice is the lack of loose-leaf paper. 
All work is done in the workbooks or 
in permanently bound small notebooks 


Curriculum and 


called appropriately—at least for some 


children—“seribblers.” 

Boys and girls enter and leave school 
by separate entrances, and have play- 
grounds separated by high cyclone-type 
fences. During recess periods a teacher 
stands at each entrance, while the rest 
of the staff retires to the staff room for 
a cup of tea and a cookie. Not bad! ! ! 


Daphne Lance, Canada 


My Fulbright assignment has brought 
me to South Africa. I am not located 
at any one school, but will visit each 
of the four provinces, exchanging ideas 
and information with teachers and stu- 
dents in training centers and with 
teachers in the area of early childhood 
education. 

In the Transvaal I spent several weeks 
in Pretoria, also in Johannesburg. Most 
first grades 
have as as fifty children. The 
children wear uniforms and are usually 
seated in desks in rows. The schools 
are more formal than ours. 

This is a bilingual country and the 
schools for white children are either 
English or Afrikaans. The child attends 
the school which is taught in his own 


classes are large—some 


many 


language, but the second language is 
taught. Education is segregated. 
with separate schools for white, Indian, 


also 


native, and celored children. 


Dorothy L. Morris, South Africa 













Picture Number Matching Posters 





An interesting and meaningful experience for learning the numbers 1 to 10 in kindergarten 


and primary grades. 


Ten two-color charts on large 11x14 inch white poster board with symbols matching words 
and numbers from 1 to 10. This practical teaching set includes 20 small cords for the new 


number matching game for 


pupil participation. 


Picture Number Addition Posters 


A colorful and practical aid for learning the fifteen addition facts illustrated b 


groups of 


two through six. Each group of combinations is distinguished by a different color and dif- 


ferent object. This fifteen 


cord POSTER SET (11’'x14”) includes 10 smal! cards for pupil 


participation in telling number stories. 


Order these modern 


classroom-tested Crepho PICTURE NUMBER POSTER SETS for both 


introducing and regular testing of primary numbers. Excellent as display charts for bulletin 


and chalkboards. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER ON THIS COUPON TODAY 


CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF OXFORD, INC. 


OXFORD, OHIO 


Please find enclosed check or money order for $ cama 


for _...___.. sets PICTURE 
al sndeaiapamaien sets PICTURE 


Fein cnuthisascinititiieniibtinauiiadinantiain 


Street 





City. 


(Cj Send FREE Crepho GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGINNING NUMBERS. 





NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS ot $1.75 per set postpaid, 
NUMBER ADDITION POSTERS at $1.75 per set postpaid. 


. Zone... State 





C) Send FREE GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGINNING ADDITION FACTS. 





















UMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 


FOR TEACHERS and PRINCIPALS 


An exceptional opportunity for you to capitalize on your 
teaching experience introducing THE CHiLD’S WORLD 
in your area. Entirely new. Received enthusiastically by 
parents and approved by schools. 


1500 


9 weeks 


AN INCOME 
THROUGHOUT 
THE SUMMER 


is not unusual as many of our teacher representatives 
earn more. They say the experience is worth even more 
than their high earnings. Pleasant, dignified, inspiring 
work. No previous business experience required. Com- 
plete materials and training at no expense to you. Fill 
out the coupon below for full information. 


Sold at : 


a 
‘we 
WITH TERMS 
AS LOW AS 

$3 DOWN and 

$3 a MONTH 
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The CHILD’S WORLD, Inmc.°°r'. '25 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


| would like to have additional information 
about selling THE CHILD'S WORLD next 


summer but understand there is no obligation. 
NAME 


STREET 


city 


CT MARRIED SINGLE 


NAME OF SCHOOL 
Seaeaepeeeeeenmnmeeenrteaessrs# 


STATE 


TELEPHONE 


11 ] 











To Meet a Very Real Need at the Primary Level 








BOOKS TO 












S-T-R-E-T-C-H ON 
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Lwelve 6-page book nat 
} ' d retch tl rf nking sw is the r reading eX- 
perier 

Here a renuine characters, 
ind ] x t snst a wkKgT ind f unusual illustrations 
d ' Eaci tration offers a slice of every 
dav life Ip exal e. to wonder about, and to discuss 
The back ' tur | carry the children’s thinking 
bey r} ; } eS 

I} : ty K icKage n two ! LHI CHUCKLI STORIES 
and THI BINGO STORIES eacl ta six different books. Each 
package « ks with immature, 

rage | irners 

NOTE: sold only in packages of six books each 
It } , he } } y dir 

. f THI KLI y; 


Kow, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 





























































AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 























WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Dept. 58 


Do you need help... 









for reluctant readers ? 


The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES is graded 
to provide high interest stories for low ability 
readers. This series offers fourteen authentic, 
fully-illustrated, action-packed, book-length 
biographies of famous American heroes. They 
have a strong appeal for boys and girls— 
stimulating independent reading. 

Available with this graded corrective read- 
ing series is Dr. Betts’ authoritative “‘Hand- 
book on Corrective Reading”’ and the easy-to- 
follow guide book for each title prepared 


especially for busy classroom teachers. 
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REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner 


Librarian, Plandome Road School, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York 












A IS FOR ANNABELLE 

Written and illustrated by Tasha Tudor 
In this exquisite book, Tasha Tudor has outdone herself with charm, “A is 
for Annabelle, Grandmother’s doll. B is for her Box on the chest in the 
hall.” All through are two girls playing with the old-fashioned doll. 
{ges 3-6 Oxford University Press; $2.50 


CINDERELLA 

Translated by Marcia Brown 

Using Charles Perrault’s version, Miss Brown 
has made a picture book with pinks and blues, 
accented with black. The wicked sisters look 
so haughty. Cinderella is so sweet. The 


+ ; 
Prince is so courtly, 





dges 5-9 Charles Scribner's Sons; $2.00 


NOTHING TO EAT BUT FOOD 


Written and illustrated by Frank Jupo 





Beginning with breakfast, this goes back into prehistoric times, telling what 
man ate, how he discovered foods, his struggle to get them, There are many 
bits of interesting information such as the invention of the sandwich, the 


importance of salt, and scientific experimentation with foods. 


{ges 5-10 fladdin Books; $2.75 


THE SOD HOUSE 

By Elizabeth Coatsworth, illustrated by Manning Lee 

Ilse Traubel’s family came here for freedom. It was during the troubled 
times between South and North. They joined a group going to settle Kansas 
to make a majority against slavery. This story is of their journey, the 
building of their sod house, their discouragements, and final happiness. 
{ges 6-8 The Macmillan Co.; $2.00 


HAT FOR A HERO 


Written and illustrated by Laura Bannon 


Pablo was a Tarascan Indian boy in an ancient Mexican fishing village. Try 
as hard as he could to be good, everything seemed to turn out badly. Then 
came an opportunity to prove his bravery. Easy to read, bright pictures. 

{ges 6-9 {lbert Whitman Co.; $2.75 





Made It 


By Benjamin C. Gruenberg and Leone Adelson 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


wheat fields, sugar plantations, orange groves. 


{ges 6-9 





FISH HEAD 

By Jean Fritz, illustrated by Mare Simont 

He was a seratched-up, patched-up, proud waterfront cat, and he was a cat 
who did just what he liked. Once, however, he was carried on a voyage. 
After he got his sea legs, he enjoyed it, especially the fish. 

iges 6-10 Coward-McCann Co.; $2.75 


A PENNY’S WORTH OF CHARACTER 

By Jesse Stuart, illustrated by Robert Henneberger 

The storekeeper would pay Shan a penny apiece for used sacks. In a 
moment of weakness Shan put in a bad bag. His whole day was 
spoiled, all because he was miserable inside. When his understanding 
mother sent him back to confess, all was right again. 

{ges 7-l1l Whittlesey House; $1.75 


rHE FIRST BOOK OF WORDS: THEIR FAMILY HISTORIES 


By Sam and Beryl Epstein; pictures by Laszlo Roth 


This is the story of how words came about and why we need them. The publishers 
eall it a “horizon stretcher.” It takes certain interesting words and tells where 


they come from, words from names, slang, new words, 


{ll ages Franklin Watts Co.; $1.75 








YOUR BREAKFAST, and the People Who 


Beginning with the smells of breakfast cooking, break- 
fast is pretty well covered. We learn abeut dairy farms, 


Doubleday & Ce.; $2.00 





REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Principal, Elementary School, 


Honeoye Falls, New York 





America. 
America. 
and high lights for summarizing. 


Judge,” “State Government,” and “Responsibilities of Citizenship.” 


at the junior high level. 


GUIDING ARITHMETIC LEARNING 

By John R. Clark and Laura K. Eads 

This publication stresses the use of pupil experiences 
and concrete materials in developing children’s reasoning 
power. Chapter 1 gives practical ideas for number mean- 
ings, and relationships; Chapters 2-8 discuss counting, 
measuring, addition and subtraction, multiplication, di- 
vision, fractions, mental computation, estimating, and the 
algorisms of arithmetic computation. 
discusses the problem of many levels of achievement in 


one class. 


delinquency. 


church, special workers, and interested residents. 


a way of alleviating their difficulties. 


of the moron.” 


humor of children. 





dsooks for each : 


j 
/ 
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School Cexts 


SINGING FUN 
By Lucille Wood <.:: 


This collection of songs has been arranged by 


d Louise Scott 


teachers of music and speech with a view to 
their close integration. Short, simple rhythms 
involving many of the sound difficulties in 
the young child’s speech are grouped around 
such themes as “It’s Fall,” “My Family,” and 
Webster Pub. Co.; $1.88 


“Circus Fun.” 





MAN’S WAYS AND TIMES SERIES 

THE WAYS OF OUR LAND 

NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 

OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 

WORLD WAYS 
By Clarence Sorenson, Lewis Todd, and Kenneth Cooper 
The relationships between peoples is the basic theme of these fourth- 
through sixth-grade books. Beginning with general ways of living in the 
United States, content is extended to include the historical development of 
our own country, as well as life in neighboring countries and beyond our 


Silver Burdett Co.; $2.36, $2.88 


, : 9s 26 
hemisphere. $2.88, $3.68, $3.72 


BEYOND OUR BORDERS, CANADA AND LATIN AMERICA 
By J. Warren Nystrom, Emlyn Jones, and Helen Harter 
Here is well illustrated, clearly organized material on Canada and Latin 


Much of the content is devoted to important sections of Latin 
Each chapter ends with a “workshop” which suggests activities 
Rand McNally Co.; $2.9! 


WE THE PEOPLE 

By W. M. Richards and Bliss Islely 

Emphasis on phases of government is the theme. 
dom Thru Law.” “The Law Makers,” “The Executive Power,” “Those Who 


Chapters include “Free- 


This 


material fills a need for concise, easy-to-understand material for students 


Beckley-Cardy Co.; $2.96 


Professional Books 


The last chapter 





World Book Co.; $3.50 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE DELINQUENT 
By William C. Kvaraceus 
This volume outlines a community-wide program of study and control of 


It diseusses how to spot children who are potential delin- 


quents, and how to diagnose and to provide individual treatment through 
the use of all of the resources of the community, the home, the school, the 


World Book Co.; $4.50 


CHILDREN’S HUMOR 
By Martha Wolfenstein 


The author notes that from an early age children avail themselves of joking as 


These devices vary with development, 


ranging from name calling and double-meaning jokes to sex jokes, and “the legend 


Here is much material for the reader who wishes to examine the 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois; $3.75 











SPECIAL OFFER — get this 














Planetarium 





BRING THE STAR-STUDDED SKY 
TO YOUR CLASSROOM CEILING 


This fascinating new electric Planetarium will 
flood your ceiling with 300 stars, 40 constella- 
tions, just as they appear in the sky; brings 
the mystery and beauty of star study alive 
with interest. It’s automatic; just plug it in 
and the stars appear. Only 144 inches high, 
weight 3 lbs., it comes complete with beautiful 
32 page educational booklet and sky chart 
prepared by Scientist, Armand Spitz. Hurry, 
reserve your Planetarium. Mail coupon today. 





without cost 
Plus $75 Cash 


For Schools, Classrooms 
or any School Group 


Read about this marvelous Planetarium. 
There never has been anything like it. 
We are giving it to you as our 37th Anni- 
versary Gift—without a cent of cost. 
Hundreds of Schools, Classrooms, Par- 
ents Clubs and other School Groups 
raise needed cash every year by selling 
arg American Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds; it only takes a few days. 

All your group need do to get this amaz- 
ing Planetarium and a big cash award 
is to sell fifty 20-pack Sales Kits of 
American Seeds at 15c per individual 
pack. When the seeds are sold and money 
collected—send $75 to us—keep the 
other $75 for your share. When your 
payment is received we will send you at 
once a $15 Spitz Jr. Planetarium abso- 
lutely free. Don’t miss this chance to 
really cash in on our big 37th Anni- 
versary offer to Schools and Classrooms. 
Mail the coupon below for fifty Sales 
Kits of American Seeds and complete 
details. Send no money—-the seeds are 
sent on credit—there is no risk on your 
part. Coupon must be signed by the 
teacher or principal in charge of your 
sales campaign. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 


Dept. TA, Our 37th Year Lancaster, Pa. 


ee ee ee a 


Dept. TA, Lancaster, Pa. 


cost and keep a cash award of $75.00 
My Name is__ . 
I am Teacher of Grade__ 
Name of School 


School Address 


Town 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC., School Div. 


Please send me FIFTY 20 pack Sales Kits of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
We will sell them at 15c per pack, keep one-half of the money collected 
for our share and return the balance to you plus any unsold seeds. For 
selling all of the seeds, we will receive a $15.00 Spitz Jr. Planetarium without 


Principal 


State 








ee 


FREE! 


A supers color wheel and 
full particulars about this 
fine book. 

We believe that this 6", 
20 bue color wheel, with 
the 10 principal bues also 
shown grayed 25% and 
75%, is the finest offered 
in printed form. 








It's yours for the asking! 





Ohis Art Ceacher Sa ys 


“In all my study and teaching of art, it has been neces- 
sary to ‘dig out’ material on the subject of ‘Color’, from 
a variety of sources. It is pleasant to find all the source 
material | could wish for in one book—the fine publication 
by FRED BOND. The text is very clearly stated; diagrams 
and illustrations profuse, and to the point. It will be my 
pleasure to consult this splendid book frequently, and to 
see that it is available to my students.” 


—Catherine S. Beecher, New York State H.S. Art Teacher 


COLOR: How To See and Use It 
This new book briefly describes the Munsell System of 
Color Notation. It then proceeds to demonstrate in step- 
by-step fashion how the system may be used for the 
practical solution of all manner of color problems, regard- 
less of the medium used. Not a book on theory, but one 
which shows practical ways to achieve color harmony. 
19 pages of fine color, including the 20 hue, fold-out color 
wheel. List price $8.75 


CAMERA CRAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


YOU NEED 





















95 Minna St., San Francisto 5 











find the lesson needed f 


ampion's Nun 


You can extra drill while 
ems by keeping Cl ber and Arithmet 





Use Numbers for Beginners and Arithmetic through 4th Grade 
Liquid-Process master-copy workbooks. 


ic 


FREE MORE HOURS to help the slower punt Pe 
PEGI ERS 


} Select the master sheet you need and reproduce 
wish. Eacl t will give up to 300 lessons before 
32 pages of exce t drill 

CHAMPION PUBLISHING 
Dept. IN-55 


612 No. Second St., St. Louls 2, Mo. 


stressing special prot 
workbooks handy t 
many ples as y 
discarding 


$3.25 a copy 


DIVISION 
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‘KE ar oat umes’ 


CONTAINS 

ATED WATER: 
ACID. SODIUM 
DERIVED FROM 
AND Lime OILS 


Tress Up wit ‘ig 


FONTENTS 7 FL. 02% 


‘proudly Stated’on the back 


~ =” 
2 ae oe ow oe oe oe oe asa wane 


of every bottle of 7-Up is a story 
you should know 


Read it carefully. That list of ingredients tells you something very 


important about this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. 


eee, 
Se 
Ms 
~~. 


If you want a real 
thirst-quencher... 
With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the All-Family Drink If you hanker for a 
—so pure, so good, so wholesome for people of all ages. cool, clean taste... 


- : - s If you want a quick, 
The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, natural oil in the peel of lemons 


: . refreshing lift... 
and limes. From every batch of this flavor source, Seven-Up selects less than 5%, 


. : Nothing does it 
the very essence, as being delicate and pure enough to be used =—- 


-Up! 
in the “fresh up” drink! Seven-Up is crystal-clear. No artificial flavor is used. Eke Seven-Up 
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From the Coronet film, Life of Nomad People 


At Home on the Desert 


Nomad peoples pitch their tents where 
there is grass for the herds. They must live 
simply for they move many times. Their 
tents are often made of goat-hair cloth. The 
animals provide meat and milk, and at the 
oasis villages the nomads trade wool and 
hides for other food and manufactured things. 
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ANYONE can make hundreds of bright 
clear copies of anything he types, writes, draws 


or traces...IN1TOS5S 


Good News for Teachers! Now even Johnny or 
Mary can help you turn out maps, bulletins, 


COLORS, AT ONCE! 


second, and in 1 to 5 colors at once. You are 
forever free from hours of tedious copying. You ® 











hours of 
work in minutes, with DITTO, the machine 


tests, drawings, instruction sheets 


teach better with the help of a low cost, work- 
saving DITTO duplicator. 


DITTO. D-10 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


anyone can operate. Just type, write, draw or 
trace your message on a sheet of paper, using 
DITTO carbon or Masterset . 
. . Turn handle and 


. . Snap master 
on your DITTO machine . 
out come clear copies at a speed up to two per 


* NO INKING! + NO STENCILS! > NO MAKEREADY! 
a 


MAIL THIS NOW, for brighter students, easier teaching 
DITTO, INC. 2202 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: DITTO o 7 mto, Ont In Great Brita 


Canada, Lid oro in: DITTO (Britain) Ltd.. London, Eng 


new Ditto workbooks 


FOR REPRODUCTION ON LIQUID MACHINES 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send; 
Literature on Ditto Duplicators 
Arrange a Ditto Demonstration for me 
An outstanding Ditto Service! Every book con- _] FREE: Ditto Workbooks Cotalog and Sample Lessons 
tains Ditto Master Sheets, each ready for dupli- 
cating up to 300 copies. Covers most subjects 
you teach for every grade. Developed by out- 
standing educators. Each $3.25. Write for titles. 


Nome 


School 


Address 


City 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


“A petition from New York City parents 
has been submitted to the Board of Edu- 
cation, praying that it will not reintroduce 
corporal punishment.” 


Memory selection for third grade: 
“Washington, after having raised a nation 
to independence, slept peacefully, as a 
retired magistrate, under his paternal 
roof, amid the regrets of his countrymen 
and the veneration of his people. 
Viscount De Chateaubriand.” 


“Nothing helps the schoolroom so much 
as a healthy spirit of rivalry.” 


“The most suitable room decoration for 
lebruary is a large picture of Washington 
draped with a flag.” 


The 1905 Normal Instructor featured 
many ads for shoulder braces. One 
bragged of “fine curved spring steel cov- 
ered with sateen and guaranteed to draw 
out the chests of men, women, and chil- 
dren.” 


“4A.AW., Box 67, Norwich, Connecticut, 
will cure any sufferer of heart disease 
without charge if he will write directly to 
her.” 


Said an ad of a school of Jiu-Jitsu: “If 
you would know how to defend yourself 
unarmed against any form of vicious at 
tack and render helpless your assailant 
with ease and rapidity, you must learn 
Jiu-Jitsu. Especiaily appealing for 
women teachers for it makes them the 
physical equal of men of their own age 
and weight.” 


From a letter signed AS.P.: “Please 
advise if metal toothpicks are injurious to 
teeth. I received a beautiful one for 
Christmas and now I have been advised 
not to use it.” 


Pacific Teacher Agency advertised for 
two hundred successful grade teachers 
with experience Beginning salaries, 
$500 to $700. 


“Pets can be outdoor pals even in cold- 
est weather.” 
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of the best ideals of their profession.” 


Time 
to 


Helen Trask, third-grade teacher in Mun- 
sey Park School, Manhasset, N.Y., was one 
of six teachers honored by Columbia Uni- 
versity last July “as truly representative 








Create 


W' LIVE in a world of speed, machines, 
and inventions. More than ever we need 
to find time to observe and appreciate the 
beauty that lies around us. We must help 
children search for the power to create some- 
thing of their own, to live in a society that 
needs people who have learned to do critical 
thinking, to use good judgment, and to be- 
come sensitive to the best. 


Creative writing can serve to express the 
spirit of society, its ideas and purposes, its 
traditions and its hopes. It can bring en- 
joyment to people. Creative writing helps 
develop personality in a growing child. 


Walt Whitman says, “The greatest poet 
forms the consistence of what is to be from 
what has been and is.” We are not poets nor 
are we attempting to make child poets. Yet, 
if children’s writing is to be vital, they will 
have to study the past so that they may get a 
formula “in accordance with the time spirit.” 

In every work of art we try to find what we 
want. The writer gives us what he can of what 
he wants to express. We take out what we can 
understand and use. Some people read just 
words, others read what they want to see, 
still others try to read what the writer him- 
self saw. 


We create that we may adjust to our 
community, country, and world. We live to 
satisfy our vision and our needs. But most 
of all, we need to be free to create. 


The teacher must free himself if he is to 
help boys and girls to be free. Just as children 
need to experiment in untried fields, impro- 
vise, and use imagination, so must teachers 
if they are to keep their own thoughts free. 

Words are the key to all writing. Magic 
has an appeal for everyone, especially chil- 
dren. To me, poetry seems to make more use 
of magic words than prose. It makes use of 
so many words that do not appear in everyday 
conversation, yet are revealing, expressive, 
and delightful. 
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Children in their everyday language often 
speak with beauty—-words that come when 
amazement, admiration, awe, joy, sadness, or 
sympathy make them desire to share with 
others. When we capture their phrases and 
comment on them, children often begin to 
realize what words can do. Most children have 
a feeling for words. We can help them enlarge 
their vocabulary. Poetry is a part of the au- 
thor, for through it he tries to bring into ac- 
tion his whole being—its full depth and 
height—with all of its strength and sensitivity. 


If the child feels that you are sympathet- 
ic, he will create from within. 


Poetry has a “swing” or sometimes a child 
may call it a rhythmic beat. So much of our 
life is like poetry for we live in a world of 
rhythm. Almost everything we do has rhythm. 
As we walk along the street we swing to 
rhythm. An animal, when it is traveling any 
distance, sets a pace and follows a rhythmi 
pattern. 

Watch a cat, dog, squirrel, or bird. Its 
rhythm is short-spanned, but you can catch a 
dainty tiptoe, a stride, or a hop. 

Have you ever listened to the rat-a-tat-tat 
of the electric drill? 

Take a hammer; pound in a long nail. 
Builders get a rhythm, do you? You not only 
hear noise, you hear rhythm. 

Words can express all life’s best wishes, 
longings, and real experiences. They can help 
one find what he feels, thinks, hears, sees, be- 
lieves, and experiences. Magic words in poetry 
are rhythmic and soothing, dynamic and bois- 
terous, sad and fearful, vivacious and joyful. 


We, as teachers, can help each child in- 
crease his vocabulary to the extent that he 
feels more power to build with words, that 
he may get and give more enjoyment in 
everyday life. 









Let’s 
have 
a Party 


A unit of work 
in Social Studies 


MARGARET F. DERR 


leacher. First Grade. Washington School, 
East Penn Union School District, Pennsylvania 


rpyvopay's my birthday. My mom’s going to 
i] Dring cupcakes for all the kids.” [his 
s excited greeting one morning. 

Mom did bring the cakes, and 


eyes opened wide when she witnessed the be- 
| 


WAS Dak 
lea her’s 
havior of hei pupils when the food was served. 
lwo children almost fought over the last cake 
Not all the class behaved 


enough indications 


with the pink icing! 
this wa but there were 
among the shy and embarrassed, as well as 
objectionable acts, to warrant a series of expe- 


riences designed to improve social behavior. 


Facing the Situation 


During “Talking ‘Togethe 


day, we recalled Dale's party. 


lime” the next 
Several told 
about other partic In this way, the teacher 
gained insight into specific needs. ‘These ques- 
tions tell the st ry. 

1. Why not touch several cakes o1 pieces of 
candy on the tray before taking on 

Why should we take only one 

3. Why do we try to keep crumbs on the 

table or napkin? 


+. What 
9. How can we eat and 


in we do about sticky fingers? 
drink without 
smearing our faces? 


6. What happens when we spill our drink? 


The Evidence 


Lhere were several children whose good 
home training was apparent in their actions 
and answers to questions, but others lacking 
were also able to talk about the 
right thing to do, and knew the reasons why 


Mike said, “If you put the 


whole cake in your mouth you get smeared. 


this training 
For example, 
then the icing is on your face. and you can’t 
reach to lick it off, and that’s why vou should 
take little bites.” 
was Mike 


were his clothes, where he had attempted to 


The previous day not only 
face covered with icing, but so 


wipe sticky fingers. ‘There were other verbal 
indications that the children knew better than 
I had observed. ‘That’s how our “‘Let’s Have 


a Party” was started! 
Planning the Party 


1. Things to do and make were listed on 
the blackboard, and later transferred to a 
large reading chart. 

2. A “Do’s and Don't’s at Parties” 
was developed. 


chart 


3. Invitations to a room party were unnec- 
essary, but this technicality was overlooked 
when one child suggested using our play 
phones. 


Whispering 


I had two objectives in asking each child 
to whisper to me the name of the classmate 
he would like to invite. 

1. ‘To have each child an interested active 
participant in the game. 

2. Lo determine the number of isolates. 

On a chart listing the names of all the class, 
I marked a “B” for boy or “G” for girl to 
indicate who had chosen that child. 

Sarah, BBGG 

Bruc ec, GG 

John 

Linda, GGBBBG 
[his simple sociograph told at a glance which 
children were liked and accepted, and which 
were on the fringe, or definite isolates, as in 
John’s case. 

Research has proven that the number of 
isolates may be eighteen in the first grade, de- 
creasing to five in seventh grade, as reported 
by J. L. Moreno in Who Shall Survive? (Bea- 
con House, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York 
17; $12.50 

The teacher who knows the isolates can 
help them gain social acceptance. 


The Telephone Game 


Polite procedure was first demonstrated, 
and then dramatized. Two rules were co- 
operatively developed so each child would 
have the experience of telephoning. 
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1. The first child called would be the one 
to call someone else. 

2. No child could be called twice. Each 
name was put on the board as it was called. 
The last child had the privilege of inviting the 
teacher. 

The first conversations were brief and quite 
closely followed the demonstration, but as they 
gained confidence some originality was add- 
ed. When Jane invited Martha, she also 
said, “Martha, did you know my mother 
brought my new brother home from the hos- 
pital? Last night it cried and cried. You 
should hear him.” From these conversations, 
there was growth in language skills and devel- 
opment in a meaningful social situation. 

To make the “telephone game” more real, 
some dialed their home telephone numbers. 
These were written on slips of paper and giv- 
en to the child whose turn it was to call. This 
provided experience in number recognition. 
The numbers were also listed after the chil- 
dren’s names on the board. Billy, who had 
had difficulty recognizing 7’s and 9’s, made 
up his number—279279,. Each morning tele- 
phone dialing and conversation became a part 
of our “Talking Together Time.” 

Our learnings in the “telephone game” 
were used later to invite another grade to at- 
tend our Puppet Show, and the mothers to a 
Story Party. We also learned: 

1. Several ways of inviting guests. 

2. How to acknowledge invitations. 

3. How to greet guests at the door. 

4. How to see to their comfort. 

5. How to say good-by. 


Reviewing Do's and Don’t’s 


As we recalled previous discussions about 
table manners, the children requested a “play” 
party, dramatizing acceptable behavior, in 
preparation for the real party. 

The “stage” was set by arranging tables and 
chairs so space was available for games. Then, 
the pupils thought place mats would make the 
tables more partylike, so sheets of 9” x 12” 
paper were decorated in colors and designs of 
their choice. (Continued on page 83) 
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THEY TEACH UNDERSTANDING 


Martin Tonn 


ISS JONES, sixth-grade teacher at Long- 
fellow School in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was telling her class a story. 

“Johnny Wilson was an 8-year-old boy, and 
he was in the third grade. He had a younger 
brother who was only two years old. His 
mother and father paid a lot of attention to 
his brother, but not very much to Johnny. 

“At school Johnny found it hard to get 
along with his schoolmates. He didn’t know 
how to play many games very well, and he 
was sort of left out of things. 


“One day Johnny’s mother caught him tak- 
ing money from her purse. She scolded him, 
and asked him why he was taking the money. 
Johnny replied that he wanted it to buy 
candy for his friends at school. 

“Now,” asked Miss Jones, “do any of you 
have any ideas as to why Johnny may have 
taken his mother’s money?” 

“He was just a naughty child,” volunteered 
Alice. 

“Maybe he wanted the candy for himself,” 
suggested Dick. 

“I think perhaps he just wanted the other 
kids to like him,” said Mary. 

“That’s a good point, Mary. Let’s talk a 
little about that,” encouraged Miss Jones. 

In Cedar Rapids, as in. various other cities 
in Iowa, teachers are integrating in the cur- 
riculum the study of other children’s behavior. 
This is part of the child-welfare research be- 
ing done under the direction of Professor 
Ralph M. Ojemann, on the staff of the Child 
Welfare Station, State University of Iowa. 





For the past decade or so, Dr. Ojemann has 
conducted workshops for parents and teach- 
ers in mental health and human relations. He 
stresses to them that in order to help a child 
with problems they must first find the cause 
of a child’s behavior. He points out that when 
a child misbehaves we often think first of what 
we can do to him to stop such behavior. The 
fact that such behavior is caused by some fac- 
tor is often overlooked. If a motorist’s car 
dies out on him, he first checks the gas tank, 
and possibly the engine, if he is mechanically 
inclined. If he can’t find the source of the 
trouble he calls a garage to find out what is 
causing the difficulty. He doesn’t for a min- 
ute think of whipping the car or standing it 
in the corner. Yet with a child we too often 
punish him without finding the cause of the 
trouble. 

Since looking for causes of a child’s be- 
havior has helped teachers and parents, Dr. 
Ojemann reasoned that it might be beneficial 


to teach children to Continued on page 74) 


3 IDEAS TO TRY 


WHOSE REPORT CARD? 


Maude Linstrom Frandsen 


HESE days there is a definite trend toward 
z parent-teacher conferences to supple- 
ment the report cards of the pupils in our 
public schools. Many of the school systems 
of our country report the values of such 
parent-teacher conferences. 

Conferences tend to focus the interest of 
both teacher and parent on the progress of 
the child. The report card becomes a mean- 
ingful record of the child’s school life. Aca- 
demic achievement is considered along with 
social growth, and the child benefits. 

All of these planned conferences are good. 
They should by all means be continued. 

But whose report card is it? 

Why, the child’s report card, you will reply. 
Such a stupid question! 

Stupid? Ask yourself, as a teacher, “Do I 
have a separate conference with each child 
before the report card goes home or to the 
conference with the mother?” 

Many teachers will say, “The child knows 
each day the kind of work that he is doing. 
His papers show the work and grades made 
on the assignments.” 

True, to a degree. The child knows about 
his written work. But is he capable of grasp- 
ing the overall quality of his work and his 
social and emotional growth? 

A separate conference with each child to 
discuss his report card is a time of guidance 
Certainly values may be established in_ the 
minds of the pupils having the conference. 
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For many years, beginning long before par- 
ent-teacher conferences became the rule in- 
stead of the exception, I have had a separat« 
conference with each of my pupils. 

Prior to the distribution of the report cards 
at the end of the reporting period, I schedule 
in my daily plans a time for these conferences. 
Each conference lasts about five minutes. The 
conferences are held in private so that the 
other children are not able to hear. Written 
work is assigned to the class so the children 
are busy until their names are called. 

During the conferences, strong and weak 
points are discussed. Opportunity is given 
for the child to express any particular likes 
and dislikes for subjects, school, playmates, or 
problems that he may have. 

Then when Mother or Daddy asks, “Son, 
why is your spelling grade so low?” Son can 
answer, “I have trouble spelling words in 
sentences. I can spell the words in the as- 
signed list. Using the spelling words is my 
problem.” 

Son knows his problem and is not in the 
dark about his weakness. He knows what can 
be done about it. 

Strong points and words of encouragement 
find a place in every conference. Yes, con- 
ference time is guidance time. 

This pupil-teacher conference may be used 
in any grade. I have used it from the first 
through the eighth grade during my teaching 
experience. The sooner a child understands 
the value and purpose of the report card, the 
sooner he will take an interest in it, and de- 
velop a desire to beat his own record. 

The conference develops a wholesome and 
satisfactory relationship between child and 
teacher—one that pays dividends in countless 
ways toward a pleasant and profitable teach- 
ing situation. So this year when report-card 
time comes, ask yourself, teacher: WHOSE 
REPORT CARD IS IT? 
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CHILD OR CURRICULUM? 


Lena Gamble Bixler 


Yoop morning. We are glad to have you 
G visit our school today. At this time 
glancing at the office clock) you will find all 
grades in the city studying arithmetic. (Hands 
the visitor an inch-thick book.) This course 
of study will guide you in the topics covered 
in each grade this week.” 

This might have been uttered by a city su- 
perintendent of thirty years ago, when educa- 
tion was systematized to the nth degree. A 
teacher was rated by her conscientious adher- 
ence to the outline of study prescribed by the 
school administration. 

Nowadays the curriculum is not arranged 
in such definite blocks of work to be accom- 
plished in a given time. The teacher is given 
more freedom in selecting work for her group 
of children. However, the general objectives 
she is required to meet and the subject matter 
taught need to coordinate with the next grade 
in school, so some system in education is es- 
sential. Hence a course of study. 

Many teachers ask the question, “How 
closely must [ follow this course of study or- 
ganized for the county, state, or city school 
system?” ‘They know, for instance, that a 
course of study for a large city cannot be in- 
terpreted in the same way for the English- 
speaking child and the foreign child. 

Perhaps the most noticeable difference in 
approach to carrying out the work assigned is 
with the privileged and the underprivileged 
groups found in every large system. The en- 
vironment of the school may be the crowded 
section, the factory district, or the quiet sub- 
urbs. 

Generally considered, the privileged child 
is one from a home of (Continued on page 82) 
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ries in class readers. 


story, 


I. Story Review 


1. Tell the name of the story. 
2. Who are the important characters? 
5. Tell one thing that happened. 


INDEPENDENT READING ACTIVITIES 


there is added drill wherever needed. 





i} 
| 
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Reading comprehension, vocabulary development, ideas for | 
creative writing, and even art suggestions can stem from sto- 


By using one or two items with each 
Leilia M. Head 


Il. Vocabulary Practice 


4. Is this a real or make-believe 1. Look at the picture with your story. 
story? Write the names of all the things you can see. 
5. Tell why you think others would 2. Using the title of your story, see. how 
like this story. many little words you can find. 
6. Is the title a good one? What 3. Write a word from your story that will 
would be another good title? fill the blank space. 
Write seven true-false sentences is a name word. 
about your story. Tell the number of the is an action word. 
page where the answer can be found. is a picture word. 
Write one or two good riddles about means more than one é 
your story. Give a hint where others tells where. —_— 
can find the answer. tells when. 
9. Draw a clock to show the time when tells how. 
each important event took place. . sounds like the word . 
10. Write sentences that will tell: #8 another word to use instead of 
who is the main character or characters; sam mean or ; 7 
what he did or said; why he did it; when 4, Write words, phrases, or sentences that 
he did it; where he did it; and what 


De 





AAC 





iil. Creative Art 


Draw 

2. Draw 
Write the 
object. 

3. Draw four pictures for the story showing the 
most important events. Name each picture. 

4. Pretend that your story is a book. Make a 
book jacket for it. 

5. Make a map showing where the 
place, 

6. Make a puppet or marionette of one of the 
characters from the story. 

7. Make a stand-up scene for the story. 
paper-doll characters to act out the story. 
8. Suppese the story had ended differently. 
Draw a picture showing what might have happened. 


1. your own picture for the story title. 


one or two objects from the story. 
name. Find out all you can about the 


story took 


Make 
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make you see, hear, feel, taste, smell, or 
touch things. 

Find words from the story that were made 
longer by endings. 
ending. 

6. Do these things with the vocabulary list 
in the back of the book: 
phabetical order, find opposites, find words 
that mean almost the same thing, 
that sound alike but are not spelled alike. 





Write the word without the 


put the words in al- 


find words 


IV. Creative Writing Activities 


1. Write your own story about the 
picture you like best. 

2. Draw or tell in words what you ] 
would have done if you had been one 
of the characters. 

3. Write another ending for this 
story. 

4. Make up a lost or found ad for a 
person or object in the story. 

5. Did anything ever happen to you 
or to someone you know as it did in 
this story? Write a story about it. 


















————— 


Paul E. Blackwood 


Specialist for Elementary Science, 


U.S. Office of Education 





GLASS 





SCIENCE in the Home - XVI 
THE ELECTRIC CELL 





HAT would you think of the 
W idea of going to sleep on 
glass bedsprings? Well, it’s possi- 
ble. You would probably have 
a most comfortable rest. Or if 
you preferred, you might like to 
dive from a glass springboard in- 
to a glass swimming pool. What 
a change from the idea that glass 
is a substance good only for win- 
dowpanes and milk bottles! New 
needs and new knowledge have 
brought about hundreds of new 
glass products. 


What Is Glass? 


Glass is composed of sand (sil- 
ica), limestone, and soda ash. In 
addition, it may contain differing 
amounts of chemicals such as 
iron, cobalt, magnesium, copper, 
or many others. By changing the 
chemicals, scientists can make 
many kinds of glass. 

Glass appears to be a solid, but 
it has more the structure of a li- 
quid. That is, glass is not crystal- 
line. It is amorphous, “without 
any definite shape or form.” 

Glass is nonporous. This means 
liquids cannot run through it. It 
is nonabsorptive, so other sub- 
stances don’t mix with it. It con- 
ducts heat less rapidly than most 
metals. It does not expand much 
when heated. These are all nat- 
ural characteristics of glass that 
make it useful. 

But scientists have added nu- 
rnerous specialized new charac- 
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To help you with your classroom science 
activities, Dr. Blackwood and Dr. Gould 


will present this science page each month. 








teristics which make glass even 
more useful. They have made it 
nonbreakable; they have made it 
heat-resistant. They have given 
it new strength and beauty. It 
can be made into many forms. 


How Is Glass Shaped? 

The history of glass and how it 
is made into useful products is 
found in most school encyclo- 
pedias. But a brief review of how 
glass is shaped will help explain 
why it is available in so many 
different forms. 

All glass products are formed 
while the glass is hot and plastic. 
There are four basic ways of 
shaping it. 

1. Blowing. ‘This is done by 
using compressed air to force 
melted glass against the sides of a 
mold cavity. Bottles and table 
glassware are usually blown. 

2. Drawing. In drawing, a 
tool is placed in contact with the 
melted glass, The tool sticks to 
the glass and is then pulled away 
from the glass, leading it into the 
air where it hardens. Dies and 
rollers, through which the soft 
glass is drawn, control its shape 
as it hardens. Flat glass, rods, 
and tubing are usually drawn. 

3. Pressing. In this method, a 
gob of molten glass is placed in a 
mold and is forced against the 
cavity of the mold by means of a 
plunger. Hollow glass blocks are 
pressed. 


HENRY GOULD Professor of Science, State Teachers College at Brockport, N.Y. 


COPPER WIRES 


(Remove Insulation from Ends) 


4. Casting. This is done by 
putting a gob of melted glass in 
a mold cavity and allowing it to 
settle into the shape of the mold. 
The molten glass is pulled into 
the mold either by gravity or by 
whirling the mold with the melt- 
ed glass in it. Many solid glass 
novelties are cast. 

Some glass products are made 
by a combination of these basic 
processes. For example, a tele- 
vision tube requires three differ- 
ent processes. The curved plate 
of the picture tube is pressed. ‘The 
funnel is cast by rotating the glass 
rapidly in a mold. The neck, 
which is a piece of tubing, is 
drawn. Then the three pieces are 
joined by softening the edges by 
heat and pushing them together. 


Glass Reds and Tubing 


Many useful objects are made 
from glass tubing. But because 


glass tubing can be sealed and 


shaped so easily, most of the 


products Continued on page /9 


A-V Materials— 

1. Glass (sound film, black and white), 
Almanac Films, 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 

2. The Glass Center of Corning (sound 
film in color), Association Films, inc., 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

3. How We Get Our Glass (filmstrip, 
one of "Products and Industries 
Series’), Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

4. Sand and Flame (sound film), Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Dept. of Public 
Relations, Film Library, General Mo- 
tors Bldg., Detroit 2. 














When two different metals are placed 
in a solution which is capable of con- 
ducting a current, a chemical reaction 
occurs. This reaction is capable of pro- 
ducing electricity, and is the principle 
used in the electric cell. 

To demonstrate the operation of a 
simple cell in your classroom, you need 
only these materials: 

31% feet insulated copper wire 

'4-pint milk bottle 

1 nail about 3% inches long 

2 tablespoons table salt 

Water to fill the milk bottle 

Galvanometer to indicate presence of 

electric current (You can borrow 
it from a physics teacher) 

Cut the insulated copper wire into 
two one-foot lengths and one length of 
14 feet. Remove the insulation from 





the latter and fold the wire into four 
equal lengths. 

Fill the milk bottle with water and 
dissolve the salt in it. Connect one end 
of a one-foot wire to the folded wire; 
connect the other wire to the end of the 
nail. Immerse the folded wire and the 
nail into the salt solution at opposite 
sides of the bottle. Touch the other 
ends of the two wires to the connecting 
poles of the galvanometer. A marked 
deflection of the needle will be noticed. 

Try to light a 1'4-volt bulb, or ring 
a doorbell, by setting up several milk- 
bottle cells in a series. 

Another easy, but weaker, cell con- 
sists of one-half lemon, a small finishing 
nail, and two short lengths of copper 
wire. Set up as illustrated in the ac- 
companying diagram. 
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National College of Education by Evanston Photographic Service 


A rrip to a local post office, and the sight 


of a mail helicopter that flies over our 
school, inspired a ten-weeks unit of study. 
We had already studied the United States 
postal system and had constructed a post of- 
fice in the room, so we were informed on mail 
lelivery, and the part played by a mail heli- 
( pter. 


Other Preliminaries 


Belore starting to build the helicopter, we 
under- 
anding of helicopter mail service. We vis- 


ited one of the smalle heliports northwest of 


ok two excursions to extend our 


Evanston, and later went through the heli- 
Chicago's Midway Airport. We 
picked up terminology, identification of parts, 
ind such facts as the height and speed that a 


port al 


mail helicopter flies. 

A film, Postmen of the Skies, loaned to us 
by Helicopter Air Service, Inc., Chicago, was 
shown at an all-school assembly. This fifteen- 
minute color film traces mail delivery from 
the home via air flight to its destination 


Our Censtruction Problem 


Building the helicopter brought opportuni- 
tics to measure, hammer, saw, cut, and paint, 
as the children built a model 
twelve feet from the plastic bubble in front to 
the tip of the Fifteen pupils worked 
together, and made plans in large and small 
groups We received assistance from several 


measuring 
boom. 
school maintenance crew. 


added interest, and 
safer construction. For ma- 


parents, and th 
Parental 
helped 
terials, we used: 

1. A sturdy library table. 


) 


CO-Ope ration 


ruarantece 


Several fruit crates. 
, +-1TK h plywood. 
+t. Heavy brown paper for body and boom 
). Clear plastic material stretched over a 
strap-iron frame for the bubble. 
6. Bright 
helicopters ). 
7. Skids made from 2” 


orange paint (like many mail 


thin-wall conduit. 
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8. Control stick and pitch lever of 1” dow 
el, with rubber cap for throttle. 

9. Rudder pedals (%%” plywood, secured to 
the floor with small spring hinges 

10. ‘Two-way radio (a small radio from 
home placed in front of cabin 

11. Tail rotor of masonite. 

12. Safety belt—an elastic belt 
mother’s wardrobe. 

13. Set of headphones. 

Learning was a continuous and exciting ex- 
perience, involving several areas of the cur- 
riculum, while we worked on the helicopter. 


from a 


Reading and Writing 


1. Straight Up by Henry B. Lent (The 
Macmillan Co.) was read to and by the chil- 
dren. 

2. The parts of the helicopter were learned 
and placed on an identification chart by 
matching word cards on a helicopter diagram. 

3. Signs were made designating the air- 
port, post office, control tower, and ticket of- 
fic ec. 

4. Names of various cities were printed and 
placed outside the doors of classrooms which 
participated by writing air-mail letters so the 
first-graders could pick up and deliver actual 
mail. 


T'S SMART 


WE BUILT A 
HELICOPTER 


Isabel R. Howard 


Teacher, First Grade, Children's School, 
National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


3. A large booklet, “Our Trip to the Little 
Heliport,” contained original pictures and 
complete sentence explanations. 

6. A roll movie of “Our Trip to the Big 
Heliport” was also created. Both the booklet 
and movie were read many times by the 
group: to one another, to other room groups, 
and to parents and friends. 

7. Comparing the helicopter to a hum 
mingbird, the class wrote: 

See the tiny little hummingbirds. 

They are like little helicopters. 

They can fly up and down. 

They can fly forward. 

They can fly backward. 

They can hover in one place. 

Similar simple sentence stories were written 
about their helicopter and airmail letters. 

8. Real thank-you letters were sent to the 
guide at the post office and chief pilot at the 
heliport at Midway Airport. Similar notes 
were sent to parents and friends who helped 
with the construction of the helicopter. 


Oral Expression 


1. Composition of news pertaining to the 
unit for the news bulletin sent home from 
school, and in the mimeographed school 
newspaper. ‘Continued on page 78) 
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Adapt these units 


ITO TEACH UP IN THE AIR 


AVIATION SPURS 
SCIENCE STUDY 


Arietta M. Tapner 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Elementary School, 
Clayville, Rhode Island 





HERE and how should you begin a study 
W of aviation? Did Peter mention a new 
flight record during the daily news period? 
If so, discuss the type of plane. How far did 
it travel? What speed? What's the impor- 
tance of record-breaking flights? 

Was there an item about a pilot who had 
brought his plane safely through an emerg- 
ency? Focus attention on safety devices for 
pilot and passengers—at the airport, and in 
the plane. 


Revving Up 


1. Find out what your pupils know about 
planes. ‘This will vary with the location of 
your school in relation to airports, airplane 
manufacturing plants, pilot training centers, 
and so on. 

2. Has any child had a trip by air? Give 
him (or them) a chance to describe the expe- 
rience. If you're a flying-vacation teacher, tell 
them where you have traveled. Also make it 
visual by using the globe and map. 

3. Develop background information by in- 
cluding the history of flight (beginning with 
Daedalus, the Greek craftsman of mythol- 
ogy), calling attention to early designers and 
pilots, distinguishing between types of aircraft. 

4. List questions about air travel on the 
board and decide with the class which seem 
related. Base future work on this record. 


Take Off 


As chief pilot in your classroom, don’t over- 
look these correlations. 

1. Reading, writing, and language while 
searching for and recording information. 

2. Developing social studies by relating 
aviation’s part in supplying the needs of com- 
munity, nation, and world. Creating aware- 


ness of the interdependence of occupations 
and aviation. 

3. Recognition of duties of citizenship 
through the pilot who obeys rules pertaining 
to safe operation of his plane, and the work- 
ers who come in contact with the plane from 
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the time it is on the designer’s drawing board 
to the finished craft. 
4. Using art to emphasize the airplane’s 
many uses. 
5. Using music and dramatic performances 
as review during the study. 
Setting the Course 


Group interest may dictate emphasis on 
one phase or another, but if your science 
schedule is weak, aviation may be the topic 
that will create needed interest. Try a variety 
of activities to stimulate interest and thinking. 

1. Estimate the time it would take various 
types of planes to fly to each of several cities. 

2. Make a chart or graph illustrating the 
difference between high altitude (how many 
feet) and low altitude. 

3. Distinguish between monoplane and bi- 
plane. 

4. Develop accuracy in measuring by mak- 
ing model planes, gliders, helicopters, and air- 
ports complete with runways and control 
towers. 

5. Keep a weather chart; observe clouds 
and winds. Discuss flying under various con- 
ditions of weather. 

6. Study flight of birds. Notice how they 
take off, glide, and land. (Ask your audio- 
visual supervisor to recommend suitable films 
or filmstrips to augment pupil observation. ) 


Science Experiments 


A. Does a large surface area offer more re- 
sistance to air than a small surface area? 

1. Drop a flat sheet of paper from a hori- 
zontal position. Compare with the fall of the 
same sheet when crumpled. 

2. Equip a plastic toy automobile with a 
removable paper sail. Fan the air behind the 
sail, and watch the car move. Remove sail, 
and notice how fanning no longer moves car. 
B. Does air press upward as well as down- 
ward? 

Cover a full glass of water with a square 
of cardboard. Hold cardboard in place, and 
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Remove your hand from the 
cardboard. It should remain in place, and the 
water will stay in the glass. 
C. What makes a wing stay up? 

Make a fold 1” from the top of a 6” x 9” 


invert glass. 


sheet of paper. Grasping the unfolded end, 
hold the paper in front of lips and blow 
across the top. ‘This will show that air mov- 
ing across a curved upper surface of the wing 
causes support of the wing: in flight. 

D. What makes airplanes go up and down, 
and right and left? 

Make a paper glider out of construction 
paper, placing a paper clip on the nose. Cut 
tabs on the wings and tail. See Fig. 1, 
p. 74.) Fly the glider several times, bending 
the tabs various ways. ‘The tabs on the tail 
will act as elevators, and those on the wings 
as ailerons. 

E. What makes a helicopter fly? 

1. Use a piece of 3” x 5” paper folded 
across the center as indicated. See Fig, 2, 
p. 74.) Cut vertically to the fold from the 
top end to form A and B. One-half inch be- 
low the fold cut in one inch, each side, hori- 
zontaliy. ‘This forms parts C and D. Now 
fold C and D around each other, and place a 
small paper clip to hold C and D together, 
and give the helicopter a center of gravity. 
See Fig. 3, p. 74.) Then release the model 
helicopter from a height of four feet or more 

2. If the season is right, use a maple seed 
case, and drop it from your hand held as high 
as you can reac h. Notice how it autorot ites, 
and descends gently like a helicopter. 

F. What makes a jet go? 

1. Inflate a cylindrical balloon, and hold 
the air inside by squeezing the mouthpiece. 
Then release your fingers. The balloon flies 
across the room Continued on page 74 
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THE BATH 


PAINTED BY MARY CASSATT 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


ry\ iis sincere portrayal of a mother bathing 
i her little girl is very different from the 
weet sentimental pictures of mothers and ba- 
yes which ippear upon the covers of women s 
Th. IZ1TiCs. 
the Bath 
entations ol 
produced by Mary Cassatt, and with which 


is typical of hundreds of repre- 
mother and child which were 


her name will forever be associated, for it was 
her favorite subject. 

Lhis cool-headed, 
not interested in portraying people who 


merely and rare'y painted mothers and 
‘ 


warm-hearted artist was 
were 
prett 
hildren who were unusually beautiful. 
She preferred plain wholesome people like 
these. Indeed some were entirely without any 
harm and almost homely. But she painted 
them as though they were goddesses 


W ould vou hesitate 
irtist to paint 


about permitting an 
a picture of you washing your 
little daughter's feet when you were wearing 
in ordinary bathrobe: 


[he mothers Mary Cassatt painted were 


plainly dressed. That is one reason 
like real people. 


he Bath, as in 


Mary 


heure 


many of 
(.assatt § paintin rs. we notice that one 
subordinated to the other. (he mother is 
less important in the picture than the child. 

Her matu 
f extreme Her striped robe forms an 
nteresting patterned background for the ex- 


Even 


ovides a foil for the charm 


quisite texture of the little girl s flesh. 
the position of her body attracts attention to 
her daughter. 

How sturdy and healthy the 


pealing but not superty ially cute or sugary. 


child is, ap 


Mary Cassatt painted her truthfully without 
exaggeration. She is not excessively starrv- 
eyed, dimpled, or pink. But she is full of 
vitality and childish grace. 

adoration 
Instead, like 


know, she seems to delight in 


Does this young mother gaze in 
it her child, like a madonna? 
mothers we 
keeping the healthy little person clean. 

Notice how both mother and child are well 


lrawn and strongly modeled. It was because 
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ART 


of this soundness of form that Cassatt’s fellow 
artist, Degas, said in grudging admiration, “I 
will not admit that a woman can draw like 
that.” 

No wonder Mary Cassatt is always called a 
woman painter, never a “lady” painter. She 
is the best woman painter our country has 
ever produced and compares favorably with 
the best men. 

As the child sits trustingly upon her moth- 
ers lap encircled by a loving arm, the two 
figures merge and become one. ‘There is per- 
fect unity of idea and its expression upon can- 
vas. The design is simple and forceful. Only 
small areas of quietly painted furnishings are 
needed to fill the background around the cen- 
tral group, which occupies almost the entire 
space. Mary Cassatt would not even permit 
herself the use of luscious colors to sway our 
emotions. 

Eves trained to see beauty in strength and 
simplicity soon reject mere surface prettiness. 
Children see the world with clear eyes. No 
boy is ever pleased to be called pretty, but he 
does not mind being called strong or hand- 
Marvy Cassatt felt the same way about 
her paintings. 


some. 


THE ARTIST 
Mi ARY CASSATT was born in Pittsburgh in 


1845, the daughter of a prominent bank- 
er of French descent. After a five-vear visit 
to Paris while she was a young child, her fam- 
ily settled in Philadelphia. 

There Mary had drawing lessons at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, about the only kind of 


art instruction then available in the United 
States. 

As she grew up and desired to become an 
artist, young Miss Cassatt wished to go to 
Europe. Such an idea was considered revolu- 
tionary because women were not encouraged 
to become artists. 

Indeed her father said, “I would almost 
rather see you dead.” But in 1868 when she 
was twenty-three, she achieved her desire. 

From that date until her death in 1926 at 
the age of eighty-one, she lived abroad; but 
remained thoroughly American. 

On her arrival in Europe, the young art 
student again demonstrated her independ- 
ence. She sought no formal training in a 
Paris atelier (studio) but began her studies in 
galleries. 

In Italy she admired the work of Correggio 
and in Spain became so interested in Rubens 
that she went to Antwerp to see more. AIl- 
though she continued to travel in Europe and 
took a few short trips home, Mary Cassatt 
made her home in France from 1872 on. 

The new art movements in Paris appealed 
to her. ‘Though at first she exhibited work in 
the Paris Salon in 1879, she joined that group 
of independent unpopular painters called in 
derision “Impressionists.” At their invitation 
she began to exhibit her work with them. Lat- 
er she said, “I now began to live.” 

Her greatest inspiration came from Degas, 
who became a lifelong friend. However, he 
was never her teacher and Mary Cassatt was 
not truly an Impressionist. 

Despite social position and wealth (her 
brother was president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad), she painted daily from eight a.m. 
until the light failed. At night she worked 
on the graphic arts, in which she excelled 
etchings, dry points, and aquatints. 

Not until she became blind in old age did 
Miss Cassatt abandon this strenuous schedule. 

Her reputation was assured after her first 
one-man show at the Durand-Ruel Galleries 
in 1894. Ten years later she was made Chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor, one of the few 
honors she accepted. Her paintings and color 
prints can be seen in all the great collections. 

Mary Cassatt was responsible for helping 
to build up some of the finest collections now 
in the United States. She urged her friends 
to purchase the pictures painted by her con- 
temporaries in Paris. 

One of the friends who followed her advice 
was Mrs. Henry O. Havemeyer whose fine 
collection is now in the Metropolitan. 


Statue of GEORGE WASHINGTON 


done by JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 


ost children know Washington as a boy 
M with a pony, and they know him as an 
adult in the Stuart portraits seen in public 
buildings. But in Virginia there is a full- 
length figure, in sculpture, which really makes 
him live. This statue, the only one made from 
life in existence today, stands in the rotunda 
of the Capitol building in Richmond. 
Washington saw it himself and approved it 
after it was erected on this spot in 1796. The 
French sculptor, Jean Antoine Houdon, had 
come over from Paris to Mount Vernon to 
study Washington’s head and figure. Its di- 


mensions are those of Washington. He was 
fifty-three years old at the time, and six feet 
two inches tall. Houdon made a life mask of 
Washington's face. 

The statue is Carrara marble. It has been 
copied many times in bronze, cast from the 
original marble, and these copies are in cities 
all over the world. It is Virginia’s most price- 
less possession. 

The central building of the Capitol is the 
original part designed by Thomas Jefferson. 
It was completed in 1788. The wings were 
added in 1904-06. E.B. 
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GROUP GAME | 


LET'S see if you know what these pictures are. 
{Children name objects.) Billy, will you show us 
the biggest ball? While | color it red will you 
choose someone to find the biggest tent? (Repeat 
until the “biggest " are all colored. Do the same 
with the smallest of each object, coloring them 
green. Give every child a turn™or each size.) 
Objectives.—Discrimination of size and form, two 
colors receiving emphasis. 
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GROUP GAME 2 


HERE is a house with lots of windows in it. Shall 
we count them? Tommy, will you find the biggest 
window? We will all look so we will see if we 
agree. (Find the smallest, highest, lowest.) Now 
let's see how many steps there would have to be 
on a ladder so you could get to the lowest window, 
and so on. (AI! count as the teacher draws.rungs.) 
Objectives.—Objective counting, size, and spatial 
relationships 


MARY F. MERWIN 


Kindergarten Teacher, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


THESE games, which the children named 
"Listening Games," have been planned to pro- 
mote specific learnings (see objectives). They 
serve as a preparation for reading and an 
aid in the development of the whole child. 
You may want to originate other games to 
achieve objectives that you set up. 

The group games are conducted by the 
teacher with all the children participating in 
an audience situation. The teacher works at 
an easel (on newsprint with crayons) or at 
the blackboard (using colored chalk}. As 
shown here, the basic pictures—drawn in 
advance—are in black; additions made as 
the games are being played are in color. 

Because the children's attention span is 
short, the games should be played quickly 
at first, and discontinued if interest wanes. 
The pictures may be left for the children to 
look at later—and color if they wish. The 
next day the game may be played wit! great 
enthusiasm. 

The individual games test various learn- 
ings acquired by means of the group games. 
It is important that the children enjoy them, 
so they will anticipate them in the future. 

Get ready for the individual games by 
passing out the crayons and checking to see 
that everyone has all the colors. Next give 
the children the papers with the basic pic- 
tures already on them. If the children can't 
write their names, be sure the names are on 
the sheets. Now you are ready to begin. 

Give your directions clearly and accu- 
rately, and if the children ask questions 
answer them patiently and quietly. This will 
help them to listen attentively and at the 
same time have confidence that they are 
doing the right thing. 

A quick examination of the papers made 
when you are free to give them your close 
attention will tell you many important things 
about each individual. Some of the things 
to look for are mentioned in the discussions 
of the games. 


dergarten Games 
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GROUP GAME 3 


(CHILDREN count as teacher puts balls in the box, 
blocks on the table, shovels in the buckets, etc.) 
Quietly count the blocks, but don't tell the num- 
ber. | will try to guess. Are there three? (No.) 
Are there more than three? (Include ‘more than,’ 
‘less than,’ ‘not that many.’ Mention colors when- 
ever possible. Guess small numbers, count large.) 
Objectives. —Same as previous games, plus con- 
cept of larger and smaller, more and less. 


























GROUP GAME 4 


FIRST DAY—Who will count the balls? blocks? 
tents? Who will point to the first ball? Who will 
give me a red crayon so | can make it a red ball? 
(Just outline.) Who will show us the next ball? 
SECOND DAY—(Repeat, finding the first, the next 
the last, next to last, middle. Let the children fill 
in the objects, with solid color.) 

Objectives.—First, last, next, form, left-to-right 
progression. 





INDIVIDUAL GAME 
(to follow Group Games 1 & 2) 


HERE is a string with one bead on it. Col- 
or it red. Now put more beads on the string 
Make them all red. See the big balls. Color 
one of them green—either one. Color the 
other red. Find the block. Color it blue. Find 
the ladder. How many steps are on it? Finich 
the ladder with straight steps so it will be 
a good tladder. Count the steps. (All count 
but do not check.) Whose bowls of porridge 
are on the table? Color Baby Bear's little 
bow! yellow. Color Father Bear's big bowl 
red. Color Mother Bear's middle-sized bowl 
blue. 

Objectives.—Listening to directions, learn 


ing colors, making decisions, comprehension 
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INDIVIDUAL GAME 
(to follow Group Games 3 & 4) 


PUT your finger on the first sock. Color it 
red. Color the next sock orange. (And so 
on.) Here is a balloon man. Color one balloon 
red—any one. Color two balloons blue—any 
two. Color three balloons green. If there 
are any balloons left, color them orange. 
Do ycu see the table with one green ball 
on it? Pdt one more green ball on the table. 
Find the table with one red block on it. 
Put two more red blocks on it. The last table 
has a blue ball of yarn on it. Put two r ore 
balls of blue yarn on it. 

Evaluation.—Pointing to the first sock en- 
sures working from left to right. All the chil- 
dren may not know six colors yet; give them 








attention span, number vo- 
rm, completion, left-to-right 
n, confidence, imagination, fun. 


Evaluation.—Beads reveal: attention span (if span is short, beads become 


varicolored persistence lor lack of it); perfectionism (tiny beads, not 
finished mmaturity (haphazard scrawl); good workmanship (carefully 


made, evenly 


check discrimination of size and color. 


paced beads, finished on time). ‘'Color either one of two 
balls’ gives opportunity for decision. (Indecision is a sign of immaturity 
or insecurity.) The ladder offers a chance to complete an object. The bowls 


help if they need it.-Coloring the balloons 
gives experience in making decisions. Count- 


ing three and remembering to color the last balloon indicate abi'ity to 
follow directions, and number sense Making objects (balls, blocks, balls 
of yarn) is first introduced in this game. The word more is introduced as @ 
number concept, but is not stressed. 

Objectives.—Listening, making decisions, comprehension, discrim:aations 
number, vocabulary, form, left-to right, size, con‘idence, initiative. 


Vocabulary.—First, next, last, m--e. 
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NCE there was a little old lady by the 
O name of Mrs. Calico. And she lived all 
by her lonesome in a quiet stone house with 
yellow roses growing in the front, and tall 
green cornstalks blowing in the back. 

One day while Mrs. Calico was watering 
the flowerpots in her kitchen corner, she 
heard a small noise inside the wall. 

Squeak-scratch-scratch, went the 
Icky-wicky-wicky ! 

It was the sort of sound that only a mouse 
could make. And Mrs. Calico knew it. 

“Run along with you, Mouse,” she said, as 
she thumped on the wall. “Hush!” 

Whisk, and the kitchen wall was quiet 
again—just like that! 

But Mrs. Calico knew the mouse was still 
in there. And she thought she ought to do 
something about it. 

“Suppose you had a mouse in your house,” 
she asked the mailman, when he came by with 
the mail. “What would you do about it?” 

“IT would set a trap for the mouse,” said 
the mailman. “That’s what J would do!” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Mrs. Calico. 
And before you could say, “Daisies and dan- 
delions,” she was on her way to the hardware 
store to buy a mousetrap. 

“This will fix your mouse,” the hardware 
man told Mrs. Calico. And he showed her the 
biggest, the strongest, the meanest-looking 
mousetrap he had in the store. 

The old lady almost bought this super- 
duper mousetrap. ‘Then she didn’t! 

“No,” she said, “this nasty thing would 
hurt the poor little mouse. I wouldn’t want 
that to happen!” 

And Mrs. Calico forgot all about the mouse 
till half past nine the next morning, when she 
was mopping up the kitchen floor. 

There was that noise in the corner again 
Squeak, scratch, scratch—skid, skad, skud 

“Shoo, Mouse,” said the old lady, as she 
rapped her mop handle against the wall. 

Wump, Wump! And right away every- 
thing was quiet again. 

“Suppose you had a mouse in your house,” 
Mrs. Calico asked the milkman, when he 


noise. 
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came with the milk. “What would you do 
about it?” 

“T would get a cat to catch the mouse,” 
said the milkman. ““That’s what J would do!” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” Mrs. Calico 
said. And before you could say, “Mushrooms 
and molehills,” she was on her way to Finne- 
gan’s Farm, to borrow a cat. 

“Maxwell, the Mouser, will mince your 
mouse,” Farmer Finnegan told Mrs. Calico. 
And out he hurried to the barn to fetch his 
cat. 

Maxwell the Mouser was the boldest, the 
fiercest lemon-colored tomcat that Mrs. Calico 
had ever set eyes on. 


A Mouse in 
the House 


MABEL WATTS 


He had slanty green eyes, and wicked white 
teeth, and fearful curvy claws coming out 
from his paws. 

The old lady almost borrowed Farmer 
Finnegan’s cat. Then she didn’t! 

“No,” she said, “Maxwell might hurt the 
little mouse. I wouldn’t want that to happen!” 

And Mrs. Calico forgot all about the 
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mouse till the day she was dusting her grand- 
father clock. That was when she heard the 
mouse rustling and rummaging around in the 
kitchen wall again. 

“What a racket!” said the old lady. And 
she jumped up and down on the floor boards 
to frighten the mouse away. 

“Suppose you had a mouse in your house,” 
Mrs. Calico asked the brush man, when he 
came around selling brushes. “What would 
you do about it?” 

“I would stop up the mouschole with a 
round piece of tin,” said the brush man 
“That’s what J would do!” 

“TI hadn’t thought of that,” Mrs. Calico 
said. And before you could say, “Butterflies 
and flutterbugs,” the old lady was on her way 
to the tinsmith’s shop, to buy a piece of tin. 

Mrs. Calico almost reached the tinsmith’s 
shop. Then she didn’t! 

“Suppose I do stop up that mousehole with 
a piece of tin,” she asked herself, “then how 
can that poor little mouse ever get into the 
kitchen, to hunt for cooky crumbs?” 

Mrs. Calico turned toward home again. 
There was nothing else to do! 

And that was when she met Billy Bright 
pulling his red wagon. 

“Suppose you had a mouse in your house,” 
the old lady asked Billy. “What would you 


do about it?” (Continued on page 63) 


DID YOU ASK SOMEONE TO BE YOUR VALENTINE ? 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 
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1. Did you ask some - one to be your val-en-tine, Your val-en-tine, your val -en- tine? 


2. Did you write a 


ques-tionon a  brightredheart, A brightred heart; a 


bright red heart? 
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Did you 


asksome-one to 


be your val- en- tine, 
Did you write a ques-tion on a_ bright red heart, 
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And what did some - one say? Did you 


And what did some - one say? 





























ask a sis-ter? Didyou ask a broth-er? Didyou ask a school- mate? Did you ask your 




















moth-er? Did you 
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Primary children will enjoy singing the verses of 
this song, omitting the middle part between the two 
verses, which is difficult. Middle and upper-grade 
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ask some-one to be your val-en-tine On this St. Val-en-tine’s Day? 





t 


children, however, will have fun with the entire song. 
For a good language exercise, why not have the class 
write additional verses? 
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Builders of America 


Words and Music by MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


1jiBuild- ers of A « mer- i- ca are onthe 
2. a- long to Val- ley Forge and see the 


- Ff 
march to -« day. Wash- ing- ton and -coln are too in themarch to stay. 
way the Yan-kees fought! — a~- long with Ne~gro slaves and see what love Lin - coln taught! 
m 


Build - ers, work-ers, he- -roes brave all make A-mer-i- ca 80 grand— 
March a- longwith Bet- sey Rossand see _ the way our flag was made— 
m 


mer -« i- ca are those who've built and 
mer - i- ca come march in _—itthis 


We hail As Stars and Stripes un - fold! They’re build «- 
————————————— 


Mak - ing strong our bless-edlandfrom sea to sea. 
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RUTH K. KENT 


|S ysey JOE lived in a big apartment build- 
ing. There were a lot of rooms in the 
building but Joe lived in only three of them. 
A lot of other people lived in the other rooms. 
But in spite of so many people, the little boy 
was lonely. 

“With Daddy in Japan and you at work 
when I come home from school, I get lone- 
some here,” he told his mother. 

“T am sorry,” his mother said, “but what 
can we do about it?” 

“We can get me a pet for company,” said 
Joe. 
Mother shook her head. “No, little Joe.” 

Joe glanced at the pink china pig on the 
shelf. “I have some money,” he said. 

“I know. But pets like to run and jump,” 
his mother said. 

“T’ll take it to the park every day,” Joe 
promised. 

Mother just shook her head. But Joe 
thought a lot about it. The next evening he 
took the bank from the shelf. He held the pig 
up to drop it on the hearth so it would break 
and he could get his money. But he did not 
want to break his pig. Big Joe had given it 
to him before he went away and little Joe 
liked to hear the money rattle in it. 

He put the pig back on the shelf. He would 
go to see Mr. Truford at the pet store first 
and find out how much a pet would cost. 

Joe skipped down the front steps of the 
apartment house. He was thinking about the 
pet he would buy. Would it be a dog, or a 
cat, or some white mice? Not mice. Mother 
was afraid of them. Maybe a parrot. 
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Joe didn’t notice Mrs. Melrose coming up 
the steps and he almost knocked the cane 
from her hand. “Excuse me,” Joe said. “I was 
thinking about my pet and didn’t see you.” 

“Oh, do you have a pet now, Joey?” she 
smiled. 

“Well, no,” he said. “I was thinking about 
one I would like to have.” 

“All boys should have pets,” she said. 

“Can I carry the box for you?” he asked. 

She handed him the box. “It’s to pack in. 
I’m going to move.” 

Joe felt sad. Mrs. Melrose never opened 
her door and said, “Be quiet, boy,” if he made 
some noise in the hall. And sometimes she 
asked him to come in and let him feed her lit- 
tle bird, Sunny. “I'll miss you,” he said. 

“Yes, I’m moving in with my sister. “Too 
old to live alone,’ they say. Thank you, Joey. 
Can you come in?” 

“Not now,” Joe said. 
pet store.” 

He ran all the way because it was getting 
late. He would miss his friend and he needed 
a pet more than ever now. 

Mr. Truford was feeding a big dog when 
Joe panted in. “Hello, Son,” he said. 

“How much is that dog?” Joe asked. 

“This prize dog,” Mr. Truford said, “is 
fifty dollars.” 

Joe gasped. He didn’t have that much. 
“How much for the yellow dog?” 

“Thirty-five dollars. He’s a shepherd and 
they need a lot of room.” 

Joe sighed. “I live in an apartment. How 
much is the gray cat?” 

“Pretty expensive,” Mr. Truford said. 

Joe heard a “Hello” behind and turned 
quickly. “I know,” he laughed. “Ill buy 
that parrot. It'll talk to me.” 

“Well...” Mr. Truford scratched his head. 
“He’s expensive. Besides he talks a lot and 
other people might complain about him.” 

“It’s no use,” Joe said. “I guess I'll just 
have to be lonesome.” ‘Then he heard a 


“I'm going to the 
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bird sing. “Ill buy that bird. Mrs. Melrose 
has a bird.” 

Mr. Truford brought Joe a candy bar. “My 
pets are expensive. But, why don’t you go 
to the dog pound? Their dogs are only two 
dollars.” 

“Oh, boy!” Joe said. Then he glanced at 
the clock. “Aw, it’s too late. They'll be 
closed.” 

“Pretty soon, but I'll phone Mr. Welch and 
tell him you’re coming,’ Mr. Trufold said. 
“It’s only three blocks. You hurry but be 
careful crossing streets.” 

“T always watch,” Joe said. 

But Mrs. Melrose was waiting outside for 
him. She gave him fifty cents. “Please, 
Joey, run down to the grocery store and get 
me some milk and bread. Hurry now, they 
close at six.” 

Joe hesitated. “All right.” But when he 
turned away he wondered what to do. The 
pound would close at six. But he didn’t want 
Mrs. Melrose to be hungry tonight. He hur- 
ried to the grocery. It was nearly six when 
he took the sack. And another block to the 
pound. No use to go now. 

But his footsteps would not turn back. The 
door to the pound was locked. He rattled it 
but no one came. He had just wasted his 
time. There wasn’t a pet for him anywhere. 

As Joe turned away the door opened. 
“There you are,” the man said. “Thought 
you weren't coming. I'd have been gone but 
I just sold a little cocker spaniel. We haven’t 
very many dogs, but I'll show them to you.” 

They went to cages with wires in front of 
them. The dogs were yipping and crying. Joe 
stopped at the first one. (Continued on page 69) 


IGGLES MILDRED BAIR LISSFELT 


IGGLES was a little black-haired dog who 
W never kept herself clean. She liked to 
roll in the dirt. She always ran away when 
her master tried to give her a bath. And then 
she wondered why her neighbors, Candy and 
Sandy, would not speak to her. 

Candy and Sandy were golden-haired span- 
iels. They were always neat and clean. They 
wore blue ribbons around their necks. 

One day when Wiggles was resting under 
the mock-orange bush, Candy and Sandy 
came out for a walk. They passed the bush 
without seeing Wiggles, talking to each other. 

“‘Just imagine,” Candy said. “Letting her- 
self go that way.” 

“The least, the very least she could do,” 
Sandy growled, “would be to have a bath 
once a week.” 

They went on together. 
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When they were out of sight, Wiggles came 
out from under the bush. She knew her neigh- 
bors had been talking about her. She knew 
she ought to have a bath. But she hated baths. 
There must be an easier way to make Candy 
and Sandy like her. 

Right away she blamed her troubles on her 
straight hair. “What I need,” she said, “is 
a permanent wave.” 

Wiggles had never had a permanent wave. 
The more she turned the idea over in her 
mind, the better she liked it. But, she hadn’t 
any money. 

She did have something else though. She 
had a bone. 

It was a great big bone that had fallen off 
the meat truck. Wiggles had never seen that 
big a bone before and it had taken her an 
hour to bury it. (Continued on page 72) 
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INSIDE OF ME 


A billion little corpuscles 
March inside of me 

In their bright red uniforms— 
What a sight to see! 


Down my pulsing arteries, 
Up my quiet veins, 

Tiny legions on patrol 
Keep me free of pains. 


If an enemy appears, 
My reserves come in; 
Little corpuscles in white 
Join their redcoat kin! 


Soon the wicked little germs, 
Badly whipped, must flee; 
How I’d like to watch the fight 

Down inside of me! 


-NAIDA DICKSON 


THE FAITHFUL 
POSTMAN 


lramping through the snow 
And the summer heat, 
Every day the postman 
Brings letters to our street. 


All the children like him, 
All the dogs do, too. 

We all run out to meet him 
When he comes in view. 


Sometimes when it’s hot, like 
Ninety in the shade, 

Mother lets me give him 
ice-cold lemonade. 


But in freezing winter 

I stay inside and wave, 

And he waves back at me. 

[ think the postman’s brave— 


To walk through snow for miles, 
Through tempest and through storm. 
They should pin some medals 

On his light-blue uniform. 


RUTH F. CHANDLER 


LINCOLN 
THE WONDER BOY 


When Lincoln was a boy there were 
Few schools to which to go; 

The countryside was both his school 
And technicolor show. 


He ioved to study trees and flowers, 
Rocks, stones, and running brooks. 


And in this way he learned things that 


Did not appear in books. 


He had a Bible of his own 
Which he read through and through, 


And from the word of God he learned 


The finest things to do. 


He did not guess that God prepared 
Him for a great event, 
That when his country needed him 
He’d be made president. 


LAURA EMILY MAU 
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Verse 


TOO LATE 


When I am cross and sure I’m right 

I’m apt to say some things in spite— 

Things I'll be sorry that I said 

And wish I'd counted ten instead. 
MARGARET GOFF CLARK 


CARE OF TEETH 


I don’t neglect to brush my teeth 
So they look clean and bright; 
I drink a quart of milk each day 
To keep them sound and right. 


I see my dentist twice a year 
For that’s the surest way 

For me to help protect my teeth 
And guard against decay! 


—JOAN FOSTER 


VALENTINES 


Valentines are fun to get— 
Red and white hearts, 

Cupid with his arrow 
Shooting little darts, 

Clever little verses, 

Words that sweetly rhyme, 
Asking you to kindly be 
Someone’s valentine. 

Yes, valentines are fun to get, 
But I also find 

That it’s fun to send them 
To many friends of mine. 


— OLLIE J. ROBERTSON 


ESKIMO BABY 


See the chubby black-eyed boy 
In his parka saddle 

Snuggled on his ama’s back 
With his feet astraddle. 


He can overlook the world 

From his vantage place; 

But he often falls asleep 

Contentment on his face. 
LORAINE BURDICK 
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MY PICTURE 


I went to a photographer, 
And it was rather fun. 

I had my picture taken, and 
I'll tell you how ’twas done. 


I had to sit real quiet, 

And sometimes lift my head, 

Or turn my face, and smile a 
bit, 

And do just what he said. 

He stood beside his camera 

And counted, “One—two— 
three.” 

Next, I heard a snap, and 
saw a flash! 

That was all for me. 


—VIVIAN G. GOULED 


NAMES SPRING SNOW 


Pussy willows— 
Like little Eskimos 
In furry suits— 
Brave late spring snows. 


There lives in cold Alaska 

A lad named Kakayou. 
Katinka comes from Holland; 
In Spain Juanita grew. 


There’s Senga Dah! from India, —MARION DOYLE 


Sumiko from Japan, 
And small Hop Sing in China 
Some day will be a man. 


MAIL PILOTS 


Nicolo is Italian, 

And French is Biscotine, 
And Feodor is Russian, 
While Irish is Noreen. 


Overhead 

Our pilots sail, 
Braving fog, 

And wind, and gale! 


Back and forth 
They come and go 
Through the rain 
And sleet and snow. 


Hjalmar comes from Norway; 
Edwilda is a Swede, 

And little Welsh Noedda 

Has an odd name, indeed. 


If these names sound quite 
strange to you 
Remember it’s no joke 
That names like Barbara and 
George 
Sound queer to other folk. 
—MERTICE P. MILLER 


Day by day 
They never fail 
To bring us sacks 
Of U. S. Mail! 


—LOUISE DAVIS 


THE SNOW MAN 


This poem may be used as an action game or with a flan- 
nelgraph. It will serve, too, as a relaxation device with 
children sinking slowly to the floor as the snow man melts. 


I am a snow man cold and white. (Children stand.) 

I stand so still through all the night. 

I have a nose, a mouth, two eyes. (Point to parts of face.) 

Just lumps of coal about this size. (Make small circle with 
thumb and pointer finger.) 

I have a muffler made of red. 
around neck.) 

And a stovepipe hat upon my head. 
with hand.) 

I have some bright green mittens neat. (Show hands.) 

And I have some big black shoes for feet. (Extend a foot.) 

I have a coat to keep me snug. (Hug body.) 

It’s made from Grandma’s old brown rug. 

The sun is coming out! Oh, my! (Make circle with arms.) 

I think that I am going to cry! (Rub eyes.) 

Oh, dear! I was so nice and round. (Sink gradually to floor.) 

Now I’m just a river on the ground! 


(Motion of putting muffler 


(Show height of hat 


—LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 
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A Present for Mr. Lincoln 


GLADYS CARLISLE 


‘ ECRETLY Betsy thought her father looked 
S very distinguished and handsome in his 
new frock coat and stovepipe hat. But she cer- 
tainly was not going to tell him so. Especially 
after Father’s firm refusal to let her go with 
him to the White House. And if she could 
not go to the White House, how could she 
deliver Mr. Lincoln’s present to him? 

Suddenly Betsy pricked up her ears. Mother 
was saying, “George, I realize you can’t take 
Betsy with you when you keep your appoint- 
ment with President Lincoln. But how about 
letting her go across the street to that little 
park? She needs fresh air and exercise after 
being cooped up here in this hotel for several 
days.” . 

Her father glanced out of the window at 
the park, beginning to show pale green and 


ITTLE Sally 
toward Nancy, crying, 
puppet! See puppet!” 

Nancy shook her head. “No, Sally, I’m 
tired of doing it.” Her nimble fingers could 
easily slip on the doll’s faded pink dress, but 
she had already put it off and on for Sally ten 
times. She didn’t wish to be endlessly dress- 
ing her sister’s doll, especially when the Gen- 
eral’s lady had come to stay in her father’s 
tavern in Morristown only yesterday. And she 
was anxious to see what a real lady was like. 

Sally began to cry. She rubbed her tearful 
eyes with hands that were black from playing 
on the floor. Nancy knew that her mother 
would have taken care of Sally if she were not 
so busy with the extra work of having General 
Washington and his men in the house. Nancy 
was nine years old, and so must take care of 
Sally herself. 

Wiping Sally’s eyes on the hem of her own 
clean petticoat she promised, “We'll put on 
the puppet’s dress to stay, Sally. Then, we'll 
wash our hands and have some johnnycake.” 

Sally was her happy self again. She trotted 
along beside Nancy as they went to the kitch- 
en for the johnnycake. 

While Sally was eating, Nancy went to look 
through the doorway that opened into the 
main room of the tavern. She hoped to catch 
a glimpse of what Madame Washington was 
wearing. Yesterday, she had seen the great 
lady step from her carriage, wearing a bonnet 
and dress of coarse brown homespun. Nancy 
decided that perhaps she dressed plainly be- 
cause the long journey from her Virginia 
home would be hard on good clothes. Today, 
Madame Washington would surely be dressed 
in her best silks, for the most important ladies 
in Morristown would be calling on her. 

“Nancy, be careful not to stand in the door- 
way!” called her mother, holding out a pot of 
raspberry tea. “Would you, please, take this 


Freeman pushed her doll 


“Nanny dress 
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gold in the April sunshine. “If you think it’s 
all right, Ellen, I suppose she can go. I ex- 
pect that confounded rabbit in the basket 
there needs some fresh air, too.” 

“Thank you, Mother and Father,” Betsy 
exclaimed, jumping to her feet. “I'll be very 
careful not to get lost or run over by a han- 
som cab.” She blew hey parents a couple of 
kisses, picked up a basket containing a white 
jack rabbit and ran out the door and down 
the stairs. It was only a short distance across 
the muddy, unpaved street to one of Wash- 
ington’s several little green spaces set aside for 
recreation and resting. Betsy was used to sage- 
brush and deep canyons and noisy brooks 
tearing over rocks, so she thought the spot was 
prim and quiet. There were winding paths, 
benches, and flower beds. 

As soon as Betsy had found a nice, seclud- 
ed patch of green surrounded by bushes with 
bright yellow flowers, she opened the basket. 
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tea in to the Washingtons, my dear? Sarah is 
churning, and Abigail must help me turn the 
roast at once. 

Nancy could not believe her ears. Her 
mother was asking her to wait on the 
Washingtons. True, she had often helped 
wait on guests, but never such important ones. 

Nancy carried the pot as if it were a pre- 
cious piece of china, She must remember to 
do everything right. 

The General and his wife were at the din- 
ing board next to the large fireplace. How 
handsome the General looked sitting there in 
his uniform of buff and blue! Madame 
Washington looked very small beside him. 
Why, she had on the same brown dress she 
had worn on her arrival! And over the front 
of her dress, she wore a simple checked apron. 
She was short and round, instead of tall and 
graceful. “She can’t be such a fine lady, after 
all,” Nancy was thinking. 

Yet her brown eyes were friendly, and she 
smiled at Nancy as she said, “The service here 
is wonderful—a different maid for each 
course. And the raspberry tea is the best I’ve 
had.” 

“Thank you,” said Nancy. “My mother 
will be glad to hear you like it.” 

“Oh, you’re one of the Freeman children. 
Do tell me your name. (Continued on page 64) 
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Out popped the albino rabbit. Not so long 
ago he had been hopping about in the sweet- 
smelling sagebrush on the Peterson Ranch in 
northern California. 

“Washington is rather nice, isn’t it?” Betsy 
Peterson sat down on the grass and offered 
Custard a bit of clover. “But we both like 
Modoc County so much better, don’t we? But 
you've got to get used to the city because you 
will belong to the President of the United 
States and will live in the White House. At 
least you will if I can ever find a way to get 
to see Mr. Lincoln.” 

Custard hopped here and there. Betsy 
closed her eyes and began to daydream about 
the ranch and the rolling hills covered with 
sage. Soon the roadsides would be lined with 
plum bushes covered with lacy white blossoms. 
In the valleys the cottonwood trees would be 
turning green and in all the brooks, trout 
would be hiding under (Continued on page 66) 


The General’s Lady 
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Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was per- 
haps the greatest genius the musical 
world has ever known. At the age of 
three, he could pick out harmonies on 
the harpsichord, and at seven, he com- 
posed some music that is still played 
and enjoyed today. 

Many tales have been told about the 
incredible speed at which he composed. 
At one time, the overture to one of his 
operas was not written till the night 
before the performance, and the music 


Words and arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 


was read at sight while the ink was 
still wet. 

Although he lived only 35 years, his 
tremendous genius turned out innumer- 
able compositions in every known medi- 
um of that era. Unfortunately, Mozart's 
generation did not particularly appreci- 
ate him and when he died, he was 
buried as an unknown pauper. 

The Minuet from "Don Juan" is an ex- 
ample of the stately dance popular at 
the Viennese court during Mozart's time. 


On anold-fash-ioned val- en- 


Dain -ty for - get - me - 


nots 50 


Tune: Minuet from "Don Juan" by Mozart 
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ETER tugged at the tall flag- 
r staff, trying to pull it out of 
the closet. He could hear the 
clomp of the horses’ hooves and 
the squeak of the wagon wheels 
as his folks drove away. Now he 
wished he had hurried. His moth- 
er had warned him all morning 
to stop dreaming. 

Peter lifted the awkward pofe 
and unfurled the red, white, and 
blue of the flag of his country. A 
thrill went through him. “The 
land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” Peter said aloud the 
words of the song he had learned 
in school. 

He must hurry—why was it so 
hard for him to hurry today? He 
was proud that he had been cho- 
sen to carry the flag in the parade 
on Washington’s Birthday. 

His father had said it was a 
good idea for all the schools to be 
together like this and have a pic- 
nic in the grove followed by a 
parade on Washington’s Birth- 
day. It was a double celebration 
this year, because Arizona had 
been made a state just eight days 
before. 

Peter could see the 1912 calen- 
dar on the wall without even 
looking at it, and the red circle 
his father had drawn around the 
date, February the fourteenth. 
His father had said the date 
would go down in history. 

Peter pulled his mind back to 
the flag. Here he was dreaming 
again. He must get started or he 
would be late. It would be hard 


work carrying this big flag on 
Blackie, the pony. 
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He took another look at the 


flag. He would have to tie it se- 
curely around the staff. Then 
suddenly his heart skipped a beat 

something was wrong with the 
flag! 

“Forty-five, forty-six, forty- 
seven,” he counted. Only forty- 
seven stars! But Arizona was the 
forty-eighth state. There was no 
star for Arizona. 

“It won't do!” Peter thought. 
“TI can’t carry a flag without an 
Arizona star!” 

He ran back into the house and 
rummaged in his mother’s sewing 
box. ‘There were needles and 


Star for 
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thread aplenty but no cloth. 
Where could he find a piece of 
white cloth for another star? 
There was no time to waste. Hur- 
ry! Hurry! “Find some cloth,” 


Peter thought frantically. Then 
he had an idea! 
Back in the kitchen, Peter 


spread the piece of white cloth on 
top of one of the stars. He would 
cut another star just like it. It 
took three tries before he had a 
star that was even and neat. 
Then he began sewing. His fin- 
gers were all thumbs, but slowly 
he attached the star with small 
stitches. (Continued on page 76) 


JOAN DECIDES 


Nancy Coy 


OAN turned the envelope over. 
Why had she noticed it, 
crushed on the floor and waiting 
to be swept up as trash? And 
now, why couldn’t she guess it 
held a drawing for the art contest 
and drop it in the slot? But, no, 
she had-to make sure. She had to 
look for a name. There was no 
name, only a number, but Joan 
knew whose drawing it was. 
Now she had to decide what to 
do. Huddled on the staircase, she 
was oblivious of the students hur- 
rying through Carter Hall, the 
main building at Knox Boarding 
School. She shivered as she saw 
again the stark portrait, an old 





woman, buffeted but triumphant, 
her eyes lit with courage. Sylvia 
drew that—Sylvia McGrane, the 
only hateful girl in the whole 
school, the only one with whom 
popular Joan could not get along. 
If only she had not passed 
Sylvia’s room and seen her draw- 
ing on the easel! Even though it 
was unfinished, Joan had admit- 
ted to herself that Sylvia’s talent 
was greater than her own. 
Once she dropped that “Por- 
trait of an Old Woman” in the 
slot, Joan was as sure as if she 
stood behind them that the por- 
trait would be the judges’ choice. 
All the other entries, including 
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Arizona 


hers, might as well have been en- 


tered in the wastebasket. Sylvia 
as an artist stood alone. 

Joan twisted the envelope in 
her hands. Why worry about it? 
Drop the envelope back where 
she found it. Let it be swept up 
tomorrow. 

Sylvia as an artist stood alone, 
but Sylvia as a person stood alone 
too. What a sarcastic manner she 
had! On that first day of school, 
Joan, shyly bubbling with new 
experiences, had heard someone 
drawl, “See the country cousin. 
A perfect specimen! I must get 
her to pose.” 

Blinking away the tears, Joan 
had looked up at a stylish bru- 
nette: Sylvia McGrane. Even 
now, two years later, the words 
country cousin would sting their 
way into her heart whenever she 
heard Sylvia’s voice. 

It was Joan and not Sylvia 
who was so mischievously gay 
that she endeared herself to all 
her classmates—Joan and not 
Sylvia who had been elected 
sophomore treasurer and junior 
president. But one glance from 
Sylvia still made Joan lose her 
poise and feel like a country cous- 
in. Besides, Joan said to herself, 
she wasn’t the only one; the oth- 
er girls were cut by Sylvia's sar- 
casm. 

Sylvia didn’t deserve to win the 
contest. She wasn’t the sort to 
take winning gracefully; she 
would be worse than ever. Joan 
ought to pitch the envelope in 
the nearest wastebasket and walk 
away. No one would see. 

Through the windows of Carter 
Hall, she watched the shadows 
spread across the lawn. It was 
almost five o'clock. Then the con- 
test would close. She hid the en- 
velope between her books and the 
wall. She drew back into the 
darkest corner, lest any of the 
hurrying groups of girls hail her. 
Joan, the lighthearted center of 
any crowd, thought, “Here I am, 
alone with me. Suppose I throw 
it away. How will I like me when 
I look in the mirror? It’s bad 
enough to see hair that flies in all 
directions and a pug nose, instead 
of Sylvia’s straight one, without 
seeing a bad conscience printed 
across my face. Almost five 
o'clock. I’ve got to decide. Why 
should I help Sylvia? She 
wouldn’t help anyone. Throw it 
away. No one will see. No one 
will know.” 

She pulled the drawing out of 
the envelope. The darkness was 
thicker now, but the old woman’s 
eyes shone. (Continued on page 76 
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We make work easier. 

We need force to make us run. 
Sometimes we have only a few 
Sometimes we have many parts. 
Whot are we? 


UR town is growing—along with every 
O other town and city in the country. New 
equipment for building and wrecking travels 
in and out the streets. Big machines are as 
common as the ordinary hauling truck. We 
are becoming more and more aware that ma- 
chines are doing a great deal of work for us. 
What could be a more appropriate unit? 

“But how can I teach a unit on machines 
when I don’t even understand them?” you 
ask. You will learn in no time how much you 
have been missing. This unit has endless op- 
portunities for individual and group projects. 
Material is plentiful. Field trips are just wait- 
ing to be taken. 


Areusing Interest 


A. “Tangle Words” were displayed on the 
bulletin board with sentence clues below. 
See illustration, upper left.) 

B. One bulletin board was covered with pa- 
per, blank except for the caption: WHAT 
MAKES THINGS MOVE? Answers were added 
in various writing styles as we discovered 
them from reading and observation. (See 
illustration, center column. ) 

C. Blank charts were displayed with the 
headings: WE WONDER, WE SEARCH, WE DIS- 
COVER. We filled in charts as we went along. 


Pursuing the Subject 


We divided our broad topic into four ma- 
jor subdivisions and tried to find the answers. 
A. What Makes Things Move? 

1. We read and looked at pictures and 
talked with older children and adults. 

2. Machines were brought into the class- 
room and observed and discussed. 

3. As the children gained information they 
filled in their answers to ““What Makes Things 
Move?” 

B. What Do Machines Do for Us? 

1. The children discussed the machines 
that helped them from the time they got up 
in the morning until they arrived at school. 

2. They discussed machines that help Dad 
and Mother every day. 

3. They looked at pictures of products 
which they could not have without machines. 

4. To discover how much time machines 
can save, the children talked with parents and 
grandparents about how certain types of work 
were done without the machines in use today. 
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3. They also compared the time it took 
them to perform some task manually that they 
would normally do with the help of machines. 
C. Where Do We Use Machines? 

1. The class divided into groups to learn 
about farm, home, and big-construction ma- 
chinery. They had decided that these three 
groups would cover the most important ma- 
chines we would want to study. The class sug- 
gested we work in groups and report what we 
learned to the rest of the class. 

2. Each child made a written request as to 
the group he wanted to work with. His choice 
was then his own and not influenced by his 
friends, which is so often the case if a show 
of hands is required. 

3. The group studying home machines 
made booklets showing vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, mixers, and so on. They 
showed parts of each machine, how it works 
for us, and why it is used. 

4. Those studying construction machinery 
found diagrams of the bulldozer, crane, and 
others. They used the opaque projector to 
make enlarged and accurate drawings of the 
machines. (See photo on this page of two 
boys working on such a project.) They looked 
for information explaining the operation and 
importance of each. 

5. The farm machinery group made scrap- 
books with pictures, diagrams, and infor- 
mation found in farm magazines and from 
pamphlets put out by farm equipment supply 
companies. They shared these booklets with 
the class. This group was responsible for 
making the arrangements for the field trip to 
a farm implement company. 

D. How Do We Use Machines? 

1. One important general concept: Ma- 
chines can be dangerous unless we know how 
to use them and use them as we know how. 
Fathers explained why they preferred not to 
have the children play with machinery in the 
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home. Interviews with garagemen and con- 
tractors resulted in further information in this 
line. 

2. “How to use machines” involved care, 
such as protection from weather, greasing, lu- 
bricating, tightening screws, checking wiring, 
and so on. The most valuable learning was 
perhaps that no one should attempt to repair 
machinery unless he had been taught how and 
thoroughly understood what to do. “Take 
the machine to the repairman or bring the re- 
pairman to the machine according to the size 
of the equipment and the circumstances” was 
also brought out. 

3. “How do we find out how to use a ma- 
chine?” brought out the use of direction man- 
uals, demonstrations, and schools. 

Integrations 
A. Science— 

1. Sharpening a pencil with a knife; then 
with a pencil sharpener. 

2. Trying to break an orange in two; then 
cutting one with a knife. Squeezing orange 
juice with the hands and then with a squeez- 
er. 

3. Experimenting with beaters. Take three 
packages of instant pudding. Let one child 
beat pudding and milk together with a wire 
whip, one wigh a hand-operated egg beater, 
and one with an electric mixer. 

4. Studying the parts of simple machines 
to learn why they move. The forces and en- 
ergy that work with these forces will provide 
excellent discussion periods and develop an 
interest in observing new machines. 

B. Reading— 
1. The need for finding specific information 
provided excellent motivation for reading. 


2. Experience in using indexes and refer- 
ence books, and in skimming, were provided. 

3. Stories and poems related to machines 
and to those who work with machines were 
read appreciatively. 
C. Language. 

1. Making a “verbal mural.” “What does 
make things move?” asked the class when they 
found the bulletin board (Continued on page 62) 























THE TEACHER’S ROLE 


in Creative Dramatics 


WINIFRED WARD 


R a number of years the best 
schools have been giving to 
boys and girls the chance to de- 
velop their creative imaginations, 
especially in writing, art, and 
drama. The first two have been 
generally accepted as being worthy 
of the most careful teaching, and 
much emphasis is put on them in 
elementary schools. The third, cre- 
ative dramatics, is still to be recog- 
nized in many schools as something 
that matters enough to require 
training on the part of the teach- 
ers, and the same amount of time 
that creative art and writing re- 
ceive. It is used widely, but too 
often turned over entirely to the 
children. And, like any other kind 
of creative work, it remains on a 
low level without careful guidance 
from an understanding teacher. 
Consider the perfect old tale of 
“The Three Bears,” for instance. 
I have seen various groups of little 
children play it without adding a 
single interesting detail from their 
imaginations. They have simply 
followed the action described in the 
story. But given a teacher who sets 
the mood by make-believe and 
helps them to see its possibilities, 
they may begin their play before 
the Bears get up in the morning— 
perhaps even being awakened by 
an alarm clock! They must wash 
their faces and paws, of course, 
and maybe have fun taking stout- 
ness exercises. Baby Bear may be 
sent to bring in the newspaper 
(called by one group The Bear 
Facts!). Papa Bear may read all 
kinds of interesting news—about the 
concert to be given by the Bremen 
musicians, the poem written by 
Winnie-the-Pooh, and the lost mit- 
tens of the Three Little Kittens. 
Most groups will not be so creative 
as this at first; but if they are en- 
couraged, they will exercise their 
imaginations to the extent of their 
ability, and grow rapidly in cre- 
ativity. 


Play-Living in Kindergarten 


Imaginative play goes on every 
day in kindergarten. Whether chil- 
dren are having a doll party in the 
housekeeping corner, playing train 
or airplane, or acting out safety 
regulations, they are finding a satis- 
fying outlet for both imagination 
and emotion; and the teacher, be- 
sides giving them wholesome enjoy- 
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This month we bring you a message from a woman who is 
one of our country’s foremost authorities on creative 
dramatics. Dr. Winifred Ward pioneered in this field 
at Northwestern University. She was for seven years an 
instructor in Creative Dramatics in the elementary schools 


of Evanston, Illinois. 
Children’s Theatre. 


She also directed the Evanston 
Many of you already are acquaint- 


ed with her as the author of Playmaking with Children 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts) and Theatre for Children 
(The Children’s Theatre Press). I hope her article will 
prove most inspiring to you, as it has to me. 


RUTH BIRDSALL, Department Coordinator 


ment, is finding out much about 
the boys and girls she teaches. 
Experiences are prepared for by 
playing them out. For example, 
Visiting Day is much more of a 
success if the situation has been 
dramatized beforehand, with some 
of the children playing they are 
parents, the others introducing 
them to teacher and pupils. 
That teachers can build a de- 
lightful relationship with children 
by entering into their make-believe 
is illustrated by the kindergarten 
teacher whose children suggested 
going for a picnic on the big boat 
they had built from blocks. Reach- 
ing an island (the rug), they dis- 
embarked with liveliest anticipa- 
tion, and were soon seated on the 
grass, munching cookies and listen- 
ing to a story. Just as the teacher 
reached a high point in her narra- 
tive, the schoolroom door opened 
and the principal came in. The 
children’s eyes turned reluctantly 








to the door and immediately back 
to the teacher. Would she spoil 
the story and their whole delight- 
ful make-believe by leaving the 
picnic to find out what he wanted? 
But the next moment she called, 
“Oh, Mr. Warner, look out or 
you'll get your feet wet in our 
lake!” 

Mr. Warner hastily backed out. 
(The teacher apologized to him 
the next day!) With a sigh of sat- 
isfaction the children were back in 
the land of make-believe and the 
story reached its climax. The teach- 
er said afterward that that simple 
act on her part had done more to 
make her the children’s partner 
than anything else she had done all 
year. 


Are Older Children Neglected? 


Older children have even more 
need of creative dramatics than 
have primary boys and girls be- 
cause they have fewer legitimate 
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outlets either for emotion or imagi- 
nation, Yet these are the ones who 


are most often neglected when 
there is no dramatic supervisor. 

If there is no other room where 
you can take your group, you who 
teach older children may have to 
be content with doing bits of 
drama: tiny dramatic scenes from 
their history and literature, char- 
acter pantomimes. Both for fun 
and for freedom of expressive ac- 
tion, these children shouid play out 
activities in the nature of charades. 
They can show what various peo- 
ple in the town will be doing when 
a blizzard comes; activities at a 
picnic; imaginary birthday gifts 
drawn from a basket, suggested by 
the way they are handled and used. 

When, occasionally, they need to 
develop a program for an assembly, 
they may perhaps create a drama- 
tization or puppet show based on 
some dramatic scene that has in- 
terested them in history, as for in- 
stance, the meeting preceding the 
Boston Tea Party, the work of 
Johnnie Appleseed, events at the 
time of the Gold Rush. 

To solve the problem of num- 
bers by sending a small group of 
children out of the room to drama- 
tize a story alone is, I believe, a 
waste of time, especially until after 
the teacher has carefully guided 
the children through enough such 
experiences so that they know how 
to go about it. 


Story Dramatization 


Once in a while, in almost every 
group, it is feasible to dramatize an 
entire story. Suppose your fifth 
grade class has read that great tale 
of Hans Christian Andersen, “The 
Emperor’s New Clothes.” Because 
they have enjoyed its delightful 
humor, ask (Continued on page 61) 


LINDA WALVOORD, a pupil in 
sixth grade, at Washington 
School, Holland, Michigan, 
originated a play for Valentine 
Day which her classmates pre- 
sented, These photos, sent by 
her teacher, Nona Penna, show 
two scenes from “The Queen 
of Hearts and Her Tarts.” 

Something went wrong with 
every batch of tarts the Queen 
made. At last an award was of- 
fered for a foolproof recipe. 

A ragged urchin insisted on 
an audience to present his 
mother’s recipe. The ingredi- 
ents for tarts that he enumer- 
ated were, as you see by the 
picture, Love, Faith, Happi- 
ness, Hope, and Kindness. Need- 
less to say he won the award! 

The boys with the hearts on 
their vests and the big books 
in their arms (top photo) are 
the Queen’s Counselors. The 
boy in white is the Announcer. 
There were Guards and Pages 
in the play too. 






| Knew Abe 


ELEANOR MARIE WALKER 


CHARACTERS 


TAD LINCOLN 

GRACE BEDELL 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 
ULYSSES 8S. GRANT 
WILLIAM SEWARD 
JOSHUA SPEED 


BOB \ boy of 
today. 
NANCY HANKS 
SARAH BUSH 
JOHN STUART 

MARY TODD 


CosTuMES 


In keeping with the period, boys 
wear dark blue suits, dark blue or 





(As curtain parts, Bob is seated 
in his study.) 

sos—I must finish this report on 
Lincoln by tomorrow. [ve just 
about memorized the Gettysburg 
Address. (He quotes part or all 
with sincere appreciation.) I won- 
der if I'll ever be able to put words 
together like that. Lincoln was 
such a wonderful man. I wish, 
how I wish, that I could have 
known him! 

NANCY HANKS (enters left)— 
Would you really like to have 
known my boy? 

BoB (rises, steps forward)—Why, 
you must be Nancy Hanks, Abe’s 
mother. Please sit down, Mrs. 
Lincoln. (He offers her a chair.) 

NANCY (sits)—Thank you, Son. 
Now—about Abe— 

pos—Oh, Mrs. Lincoln, to have 
been a friend of Abe’s—walking 
through the forests, fishing the 
streams with him—that would have 
been wonderful! 

NANCY (nods)—Yes, you would 
have liked Abe. But in Kentucky 
where we lived on Knob Creek 
there was more to do than go fish- 
ing. There was wood to chop and 
crops to plant and gather in. When 
Abe was seven, he walked four 
miles a day in order to go to 
school, so I was right proud that 
Abe could write his name and 
could count and do figures. 

BoB (sits down on stool)—But 
you moved on from Kentucky to 
Indiana, didn’t you, Mrs. Lincoln? 

NANCY~-Yes, that was when Abe 
was eight. It was on Little Pigeon 
Creek in Indiana that we set up 
our half-faced camp. That was a 
sort of cabin with three sides, On 
the open side a log fire was kept 
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black ribbon tied in a bow tie. Girls 
wear long full skirts, bonnets, and 
shawls. Costumes are nonessential if 
the play is used for reading or radio 
purposes. 

SETTING 


As the play takes place in the present 
and in a Boy's study, all properties are 
in keeping with it. A desk, stool, two 
chairs, bookeases, model cars or planes 
displayed about the room may be used. 


burning day and night. Abe and 
Sarah had to walk a mile for wa- 
ter. But this life was not very dif- 
ferent from the life of other pio- 
neers. Abe and his father built us 
a cabin as soon as they could. The 
children walked a long way to 
school. How I wanted Abe to 
make out well—and he did do that, 
didn’t he, Son? 

pop—Oh, yes, Mrs. Lincoln, he 
made out well—real well. 

NANCY—I’m proud of him even 
though I didn’t live to see him 
grow up. (Rises and goes over to 
Bob, puts her hand on his shoulder 
for a moment, and then exits.) 


kk 


Prior to the fina 
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Do you think of plays as just for special occasions, to 
be memorized and presented for an audience? | hope not. 
Play reading is an attention-holding device for teaching 
factual information. This play, for example, is packed with 
accurate details about the life of Lincoln. 

For a classroom activity, you need only two copies of 
the magazine—one for Bob and one to be passed in turn 
from one of the other characters to the next. 

Since almost no action is involved and the speeches 
are rather long, it is not a good choice for an auditorium 
program unless you have a public-address system. It is 
excellent for radio presentation. 

In this connection, don't overlook the tape recorder. 
The complete play can be done on tape and then broadcast. 

 fprvee A many trial attempts can be 
made and erased. In fact, the choice of actors for the 
various roles may be made by the group after listening 
to a recording of one speech read by several pupils. 

This play offers an excellent framework to help your 
pupils create a play of their own. Without showing the play 
to them, discuss the general idea, and let them choose the 
characters who will discuss Abe Lincoln with a present- 
day child. Interesting facts can be gleaned by committees 
and condensed into speeches by the children who express 
themselves easily in words. 


SARAH BUSH (enters)—In a way, 
Abe was my boy, too, although 
Nancy was truly his mother. 

spos—Why, you're Sarah Bush 
Johnston, aren’t you? You became 
Abe’s stepmother. I read that he 
always spoke lovingly of you. 

saRAH—Well, I’m glad of that. 
I had three children of my own, 
and Abe was mighty good to them. 
They loved to hear him tell stories. 
He read every book he could bor- 
row, like Pilgrim’s Progress and a 
history of the United States. 

spos—Abe sure liked books, didn’t 
he? 

saraAH—Yes, but he liked to 
think his own thoughts, too. He'd 
lie there on the floor of the cabin— 
just thinking. You could almost 
hear the wheels clicking round in 
his head. 

pon—He was a worker, too. 

SARAH—Land, yes! He did a lot 
of wood chopping, corn husking, 
rail splitting, and hog butchering. 

pos—What work did he do as he 
got older? 

SARAH—At eighteen he built his 
own flatboat, and he and Allen 
Gentry drifted down the Ohio and 
the Mississippi to New Orleans, 
carrying a cargo. Abe was growing 
up and away from Pigeon Creek. 
There was a saying in those days 
that an American could be any- 
thing he chose to be. Abe began to 
dream and to say to himself, “Well, 
then, if an American can be any- 
thing, I'll choose to be a lawyer.” 

JOHN sTuART (enters)—A law- 
yer? Now you're talking my lan- 
guage, Mrs. Lincoln. 

saRAH—Why, John Stuart—in- 
deed I am talking about things you 
understand. You tell this boy about 
Abe’s lawyering. Good-by. (Exits.) 

pos—Good-by, Sarah Lincoln. 
(Turns to John.) John Stuart, 
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Ruth Birdsall 
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you are the young lawyer from 
Springfield, Illinois. You and Abe 
served in the Black Hawk War, 
and you encouraged him to study 
law and interested him in politics. 

joun—I liked Abe right off. He 
was good company, a good friend. 
I lent him law books. I believe one 
of his proudest days was in Febru- 
ary 1837 when he was licensed to 
practice law. He moved to Spring- 
field, where he and I had a law 
business together. 

Bos—Those must have been rich 
and full days for you, Mr. Stuart. 

jouNn—Indeed they were, my boy. 
I went on to Congress and Abe 
stayed in Springfield until bigger 
jobs called him. (£xits.) 

MARY TODD (enters)—It was in 
Springfield that he met me. I 
had gone there to visit at my sise 
ter’s home. 

Bop—You’re Mary Todd, aren’t 
you? Will you tell me how you 
came to be Abe’s wife? 

MARY—TI was twenty-two when I 
met Mr. Lincoln. That was in 
1840. There were parties. Oh, 
how I loved the beautiful clothes 
of that day and the dancing! I 
was young and Springfield was so 
gay. I had been well educated and 
I was invited to parties attended 
by the city’s outstanding personal- 
ities. I met several young men who 
gave promise of having great fu- 
tures, but there was something 
about Mr. Lincoln—something in 
his way of speech, his wit, his seri- 
ous outlook, his deep thoughts— 
that made me want to share his 
life. I felt even then that he was 
destined for big things. In 1842, 
when Abe was 33, and I was 24, 
we married. Abe was still a poor 
man and our first home was at 
Globe Tavern in Springfield. 

posp—A tavern, Mrs. Lincoln? 

marRy—Oh, I didn’t mind. It 
was a stagecoach station and there 
was always so much to see and do. 
Our first son, Robert, was born 
there. Then we bought a pleasant 
house and here Eddie was born. 
Washington then called Abe. He 
was elected to the Congress of the 
United States and he was on his 
way. 

BoB—Those must have been won- 
derful days for you, Mrs. Lincoln. 

MaRY—Proud and happy days. 
But life is not all happiness. There 
were days of tears ahead for Mr. 
Lincoln and myself, but we 
couldn’t see them yet. All this was 
before the fight to save the Union 
and before Eddie’s death. 

BoB—Were Robert and Eddie the 
only children? 

mary—No, there were Thomas 
and William. Willie died in the 
White House at the age of twelve, 
and Tad died in 1871. 

Bpos—Tad—he’s the boy we've all 
heard so much about—Tad going 
hand in hand with his dad in the 
White House.(Continued on page 65) 














George 


Washington 
Is Real 


to little folks . . 


° 


A Birthday Program 


DEBBIE G. 


or Washington’s Birthday ac- 

tivities the teacher read aloud 

the stories of his early life found in 

Good Stories for Great Holidays, 

by Frances Jenkins Olcott, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin. 

After discussions and planning 
we used dolls as characters and set 
up scenes illustrating three of the 
stories they liked best—““The Cher- 
ry Tree” (an ornamental pepper 
plant served as our tree) ; “Young 


George and the Colt” (a carved 


CHARACTERS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—Age fourteen. 

BETTY WASHINGTON—George’s sister, two 
years younger. 

LAWRENCE WASHINGTON—George’s half 
brother, a young man. 

MRS, WASHINGTON—George’s mother. 


SETTING 


Time—The year 1746. 
pLace—Living room in the Washington 
home at Rappahannock, Virginia. 


Nore 


This play is based on a true inci- 
dent in the life of George Washington. 
See end of play for costume suggestions. 





(George is alone in the room 
looking out of a window. Betty en- 
ters.) 

BETTY—Hello there, George. I’m 
going for a canter over the hills. 
Won’t you come with me? 

crorcE—Thanks, Betty. I’d like 
to come—if you'll wait just a bit. 
Lawrence will be here soon and he 
may have word about my orders. 

pETTY—I think you’re wasting 
time fretting about those orders. 
Perhaps the British Navy doesn’t 
want you at all. I can just fancy 


the Admiral saying, “Now who is 
this George Washington from Vir- 
ginia that we should bother to 
train him in the King’s Navy? 
Some lad from the colonies that no 
one has ever heard about and, most 
likely, never will.” 


NETTLES 


wooden horse, other toy horses in 
the pasture, and our old colored 
man doll for George’s attendant) ; 
and “Betsy Ross and the Flag” 
(dolls in colonial costumes, with a 
background painting of a colonial 
dwelling). 

We dramatized each of the sto- 
ries according to the children’s in- 
terpretation and in their own words 
as far as possible. We also wrote 
short verses about them for read- 
ing and writing charts. For the 






culminating activity the children 
took turns at standing by the dif- 
ferent scenes and saying the verses 
or dramatizing the story, switching 
dolls as needed. 

This activity put into practice a 
number of learning principles: 1) 
Learning is an active process: The 
children had a chance to do things. 
2) Learning is in proportion to in- 
terest: The children were deeply 
interested. 3) Learning takes place 
to a greater degree when emotion- 
al needs are met: The children 
worked together, made individual 


.. . and older ones 


Heroic Surrender 


MABEL HARMER 


GEORGE (with a smile)—They 
may never have heard of George 
Washington, but they most cer- 
tainly have heard of Captain 
Lawrence Washington and should 
give his brother’s request some con- 
sideration. 

BETTY (laughing)—Of course 
they will. I was only teasing. As a 
matter of fact, I’m dying with envy 
because I’m a mere girl and can’t 
go to sea. I’m sure that I should 
love facing a gale, rigging the top- 
sail, and standing on the foredeck 
with my hands shading my eyes, so 

(she poses) looking for enemy 
ships. Don’t you think I should 
make a splendid sailor? 

GEoRGE—You would be splendid 
at anything. When I have a ship 
of my own I shall take you to sea 
and we'll sail around the world. 

netry—Agreed. Now I shall be 
waiting as eagerly as you for your 
orders, so that you may get to be 
an Admiral all the sooner, and 
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take your sister to sea. (More se- 
riously.) Will you miss us when 
you go, George? 

GeorcE—Of course I will! And 
Pll miss my horse. I suppose 
there’ll be times when I would give 
the entire ship in exchange for a 
canter on Black Rupert. 

BetTY—Then why don’t you 
change your mind and stay home? 

crorce—Oh, no! I couldn’t pos- 
sibly, There’s a wonderful fascina- 
tion about a sailor’s life. I’ve 
dreamed of it ever since I can re- 
member. I’m sure it will be most 
exciting. 

BsETTY—I do hope you won’t be 
disappointed. 

LAWRENCE (enters, bearing a 
long envelope)—Disappointed in 
what? 

seTty—In the life of a sailor. 

GeorcE—She rather thinks—(He 
notices the envelope.) They've 
come! Oh, Lawrence, my orders 
have come? 
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contributions, and had a sense of 
accomplishment. 4) Learning needs 


a democratic atmosphere: The 
children had a voice in carrying 
out all activities. 


Verse for Scene WUluastrated 


When young George rode his mother’s 
colt 

And it began to buck and bolt 

So hard it hurt itself and died, 

You'd think that young George would 
have lied. 

Instead, he said, “I killed the sorrel.” 

His mother didn’t scold or quarrel, 

But only said, “It makes me glad 

To know my son’s an honest lad.” 


LAWRENCE—They have indeed. 
Your gallant ship lies at anchor 
even now—all ready and waiting 
fer Midshipman Washington. 

GEORGE (opens the envelope and 
reads the orders through rapidly) — 
Now you see, Betty, the Admiral 
does want me—whether he knows 
anything about me or not. I must 
put on my uniform, Then I'll tell 
Mother. (£xits.) 

seTty—And [I'll go tell Sam to 
put up my horse. There'll be no 
riding for either of us this morning 
with all this excitement. How soon 
do you think he'll be going? 

LAWRENCE—Right away, I ex- 
pect. He’s all ready, isn’t he? 

BETTY—Mercy, yes! He had his 
uniform made months ago when he 
first learned he had been accept- 
ed. If he’d had to wait much 
longer he’d have needed a new 
one—he’s growing so fast. We're 
going to miss him dreadfully. 

LAWRENCE—Of course you are. 
But you must be brave and help 
keep up your mother’s courage. 
She’s the one who will miss him 
most. I’ll go with you and see that 
my own horse is cared for. (They 
exit.) 

(A moment later George comes 
in, his coat and hat in hand. He 
puts them on and parades back and 
forth in (Continued on page 63) 
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CHARACTERS 


CHINESE CIRL 
CHINESE BOY 
NEGRO BOY 
ITALIAN BOY 
MEXICAN CIRL 
MEXICAN BOY 


MOTHER 
FATHER 
kani—Their son. 
INDIAN BOY 
DUTCH CIRL 
RUSSIAN BOYS 
JEWISH GIRL 
SETTING 

Dining room in Karl’s home. A studio 
couch is needed, in addition to the 
usual dining-room furniture. 





ACT I—Seene I 

(Mother is putting finishing 
touches to the dinner table.) 

FATHER (enters)—My great an- 
cestors’ appetites, but I’m hungry! 
Where is that son of ours? (He 
crosses to the dinner table and 
picks up a celery stick and begins 
to munch on it.) 

MOTHER—Stop that, you fugitive 
from a tapeworm! (She slaps at 
his hand playfully.) How do you 
expect me to teach Karl table man- 
ners, if you don’t set a good exam- 
(The front door slams and 
Karl enters. His clothes are torn 
ind he has a bloody nose.) Good 
heavens, Son! (She runs over and 
cups his head in her hands.) 
What kind of cyclone hit you? 

KARL—Oh, it wasn’t any cyclone, 
Mom, just those kids down the 
street. Antonio called me a square- 
headed kraut again. (He looks 
quickly over at his father and con- 
tinues.) But I blasted "em! They 
can’t call me that and get away 
with it. 

FATHER—When will those kids, 
or others for that matter, quit that 
ugly name-calling? 

KARL--I did right, didn’t I? As 
soon as that wop, Antonio, called 
me a squarehead, boy, | jabbed 
him with my left and the fight was 
on. (He pantomimes the fight as 
he talks.) 

moTHER—Oh, dear, when will it 
Come, let’s get you washed 
(Mother and Karl 


ple? 


end? 

for dinner. 

exit.) 
Seene 2 

(The family is seated at the din- 
ner table.) 

KARL—You didn’t tell me, Pa. I 
did right, didn’t 1? 

rFATHER—Well, I can’t say that 
you did, Son, but let’s eat our din- 
ner, 

KARL—I’d have licked him but 
he yelled for help and the whole 
neighborhood steamed with wops. 

MOTHER—There’s that terrible 
name again. 

FATHER—Son, you don’t realize 
it but you are as guilty of name- 
calling as anyone. You have been 
calling Antonio names. 

KARL—That’s different. 

FATHER—Why is it so different? 
It’s name-calling any way you look 
at it. 
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KARL—I never thought about 
that. How come we got the idea 
in the first place? 

MOTHER—People have a_ bad 
habit of making fun of folks who 
look different, or talk different 
from them. 

FATHER—T alking different is the 
most serious. If you can’t under- 
stand what a person is saying you 
naturally feel a little afraid of him. 
So you call him a disagreeable 
name just to make out that you 
are very brave. 

MOTHER—But you and Antonio 
do speak the same language. You 
go to the same school and learn 


lands—and that they have about 
us—could be cleared up once and 
for all? 

KARL—Sure thing! (Thoughtful- 
ly.) I wonder what mistaken ideas 
the different people want straight- 
ened out most of all. 

FATHER—That’s a good topic of 
conversation for another day, Son. 
You had a pretty strenuous fight. 
Maybe you’d better lie down and 
rest before doing your homework. 

MOTHER—Why don’t you, Son? 
Your dad and I have a business 
meeting but we will be home early. 

(Karl lies down on couch as his 
parents exit.) 


(She does a wooden-shoe “Klom- 
pen.”) Well, they seem queer to 
me also, for I wear them only on 
holidays. At all other times I dress 
just about the same as girls in your 
country. (xits.) 

(Russian Boys enter singing the 
second stanza of “Volga Boat- 
man.” ) 

FIRST BOY—As you have already 
suspected, Karl, that was a Russian 
work song. 

SECOND Boy—The world pictures 
us Russians as being forced into 
work we do not like, but we have 
many happy songs and we sing 
while we work. 


IF THEY COULD TALK 


Grover T. Brough 


the same things. You don’t need 
to call each other names. 

KARL—What makes us do it? 

MOTHER—It is a sort of leftover 
habit, I think. Even though you 
do not speak different languages 
you do look different and our fam- 
ilies have different customs. 

FATHER—Most of these differ- 
ences are good; they make life in- 
teresting. But some of the ideas 
we have about people of other na- 
tions and races are stupid. 

KARL (enthusiastically) —That’s 
just what my teacher said today! 
We were talking about the mistak- 
en idea people have that all Dutch 
people wear wooden shoes, Why, 
I found out that they really wear 
leather shoes the same as we do! 

FATHER—They tell me that in 
European countries many people 
believe that in the United States 
wild Indians still go around kill- 
ing people. 

MOTHER—Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if all the mistaken ideas that 
we have about people in foreign 
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A Play for Brotherhood Week 


ACT li—Seene I 


(The room is a shade darker. 
Karl has fallen asleep.) 

KARL (moans in his sleep)—If 
they could only talk! 

INDIAN BOY (comes stealthily out 
on stage and maneuvers over to 
Karl)—I’'m part of your dream, 
and if my people could talk we 
would want to straighten out the 
queer idea most folks have about 
our dances. All Indian dancing 
isn’t warpath numbers. We use 
dancing to show our religious feel- 
ings and to celebrate important 
happenings. Here is an example 
of adance. (Victor Record 22174 
is played off stage, and the boy 
does his interpretation of “A Deer 
Dance,” by Skilton.) How does 
that compare with your jitterbug? 
But, Karl, the queerest idea that 
people have about us is that all 
Indians are alike. When will folks 
realize that there are hundreds of 
tribes, each with its own way of 
talking and acting? The way some 
Indians act shocks the rest of us 
just as the manners of some mem- 
bers of the white race embarrass 
you. (Exits.) 

DUTCH GIRL (comes on Stage) 
In the land of dreams come true, 
you understand me and I you. I’m 
your little Dutch neighbor. Do my 
clothes to you seem very queer? 


THIRD BOY—We don’t want you 
to feel that we are so different from 
you. We like the book about 
Huckleberry Finn that your Mark 
Twain wrote, and Tom Sawyer is 
one of our favorites too. 

JEWISH GIRL (enters)—Jewish 
people don’t like to be called ugly 
names either, but we don’t want 
anyone to think we are sorry to be 
Jewish. We are proud of our race 
and our religious beliefs which set 
us apart, and we are proud also of 
the way we can fit into the life of 
any town or city where we live. 
Jewish people are leaders in educa- 
tion, music, science, and many oth- 
er fields. They are not all store- 
keepers as some people think. We 
have given many beautiful things 
to the world, including such poems 
as the psalms of David. Do you 
recognize this one? (She repeats 
a psalm.) 

(Chinese Boy and Girl come on 
stage costumed in a dragon’s head 
and tail. They weave in and out 
toward Karl; and just as they get 
up to him a firecracker is set off. 
Their masks are thrown off). 

CHINESE GiRL—Did you know 
that the Chinese invented fire- 
crackers? 

CHINESE BOY—The world in gen- 
eral gives us the credit for invent- 
ing porcelain dishes, by calling 
them china. (Continued on page 66) 














PAPER-DOLL WARDROBE 


Here is a rainy-day project that is 
different and lots of fun to do. Did 
you ever make cloth dresses for your 
favorite paper doll? You will find 
that she will look very extra-special 
indeed in her new clothes. 

You will need some paper dresses, 
hats, purses, and coats to use for pat- 
terns. You will also need some cloth 
scraps from Mother and some glue. 

When you have your materials all 
assembled, trace on paper around the 
clothes you are using as models. Any 
sort of paper will do. Be sure and 
make tabs to fasten on the outfits. 
Now make clothing out of cloth. 
Glue the cloth outfit to the paper 
one you have already cut out. You 
can add all sorts of original trimming 
ideas or follow exactly the original 
costume. There’s no limit to the 
bright and pretty dresses, coats, hats, 
and purses you can make if you use 
imagination. Marion Ullmark 


MY VALENTINES 


One has a big red thear, 

One has a cupid’s drat, 

While two are mitmerd with lace, 

Just one shows a child’s steew 
ceaf. 

Though some are garel, and some are 
slaml, 

There are net valentines in all. 

Elizabeth Merriehew 





Under the Stars and Stripes —The — Islands 


GIRLS and BOYS 


A LINCOLN PUZZLE 


Which of these statements is true 
and which is false? 
1. Lincoln’s tomb is in Springfield, 
Illinois. 
. Lincoln was born in Kentucky. 
. Lincoln was the fifteenth presi- 
dent of the United States. 
4. The log cabin in which Lincoln 
was born is a national shrine. 
5. Lincoln was president during the 
Civil War. Marguerite Lodge 
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TOOT! TOOT! 


Do you like to watch trains go 
by? Almost everyone does. Do you 
ever listen to their whistles? Train- 
men do not just blow their whistles 
when they feel like it. Those whistles 
are the way they talk to one another 
to send the messages which are need- 
ed to operate trains with safety. 

Here is what some of those whis- 
tles mean. If you remember them, 
you will have fun figuring out the 
message they tell. 

1 long whistle—approaching station 
or crossing. 

1 short whistle——apply brakes. Stop. 

2 long whistles—release brakes. Go. 

2 short whistles—Answer to a signal. 
“T hear you.” 

3 short whistles—Back up. 

4 short whistles—Call for signals. 

‘What should I do?” 

2 long, 1 short, 1 long—Approaching 
public highway or crossing. 

4 or 5 long whistles—Recalls flag- 
man to train. 

Many short toots—An alarm when 
people or animals are on the track 
ahead. Helen Houston Boileau 





A WASHINGTON QUIZ 


The answers to these definitions 
are all words you can make with the 
letters in the word ‘“‘Washington.” 

1. Very cold rain 
2. Birds have two of these 
3. Left after a fire 
4. What George did with a gun 
5. 2,000 pounds 
6. You do this when you’re dirty 
7. A boy child 
8. This you might do on a star 
9. What you do when happy 
10. What a knife might make on a 
finger Doris 8. McGinty 


VALENTINE FOR A PEN PAL 


Make your pen pal a very special 
valentine. Fold a piece of red con- 
struction paper to postcard size. Dec- 
orate the outside with a white paper 
lace frame and a bunch of flowers 
cut from a seed catalogue or maga- 
zine. In one corner print “‘A Valen- 
tine from .’ In the inside paste 
a snapshot of yourself and sign your 
name, Rosalie W. Doss 


PLASTIC JEWELRY 


From plastic straws, you can make 
interesting jewelry. Place the straws 
in hot water until they are pliable. 
For a necklace, cut the straws into 
small pieces and thread on heavy 
string. The pieces can be pinched 
into many designs. For a bracelet, 
cut a piece of wire, insert it in a 
straw, and fasten it around a tin can 
until the straw is cool and firm 
again. Lillie Chaffin 
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1443: COLUMBUS DISCOVERED 
AND NAMED THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
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/@72: DENMARK GAINED POSSESSION 
OF MOST OF THE ISLAND GROUP. 
THE U.S. BOUGHT THEM IN (917. 


SUGAR 1S AN IMPORTANT EXPORT. THE 
ISLANDS ARE ALSO USED AS A coo 















THERE ARE ABOUT 7 NEGROES TO 
EVERY 3 WHITES ON THE ISLAND. 
ALL ARE EDUCATED BECAUSE OF A 
FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
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VALENTINE GAMES 


How’s Your Heart?—Players sit or 
stand in a circle. One player starts 
by saying, “My heart is ” and 
adding any word beginning with the 
letter A—“ardent,” for instance. 
The second player says, “My heart is 
b _.,” finishing with a word begin- 
ning with B, and so on, around the 
circle, and through the alphabet. 
The catch is that any player who 
giggles or smiles must drop out of the 
game. Since some of the words added 
will make funny sentences, keeping 
a straight face is difficult. About 
three rounds is enough. 
Hooking Hearts is fun. Cut three 
paper hearts for each player. Write 
scores of 1, 2, and 3 on the backs of 
the hearts. Glue a piece of elbow 
macaroni on the plain side of each 
heart. Make a fishing pole by tying 
an open safety pin to the end of a 
soda straw or pencil with an 8” piece 
of string. Lay the hearts in the center 
of a table. Players take turns hook- 
ing one heart at a time, and scoring 
the number written on the other side. 
The player with the highest number 
of points when all the hearts are 
hooked, wins that many candy 
hearts. Ida M. Pardue 





The Riddle Box 


What is always 
behind time? 
——- 
What goes up and down at once? 
What large group of people still 
ride in buggies? 
Why is a star in the heavens like 
a window in the roof? 
On which side of the pitcher is 
the handle? 











A VALENTINE SCRAPBOOK 


When you have finished enjoying 
your valentines, paste them in a 
large scrapbook. Perhaps some of 
your friends and classmates would 
like to help you with this project by 
contributing some of their valen- 
tines, too. When the scrapbook is 
completely filled, present it to the 
children’s ward of your local hospital 
or give it to a children’s nursery in 
your church. In this way you can 
share your valentines with many 
other children. Rosalie W. Doss 
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VALENTINE CROSSWORD 
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Virginia Gifford 


NESTS OF CANS 


A set of empty tin cans with one 
end removed, in graduated sizes be- 
ginning with a gallon can and going 
down to the small frozen fruit-juice 
cans, is an interesting gift. Make a 
set for your young sister or brother 
or for the school kindergarten. Dec- 
orate each can alike with strips of 
wrapping paper, bright-color oil- 
cloth, wallpaper, or gummed tape. 
You could also paint them and dec- 
orate with decals or stencils or your 
own designs. Evelyn C. Webster 


A MIX-UP 


Rearrange the letters in the words 
“roast mules” to spell a word which 
upsets you. Mary Catherine Gilliam 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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NOTES FROM Auadt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

February may be the shortest 
month of the year, but it’s a very 
busy one. There are several holidays 
and special days—how many can 
you name? 

Lucifer says that his favorite day 
in February comes right in the mid- 
dle of the month. And right now 
poor Lucifer is in a stew! He just 
asked me for some ideas for a valen- 
tine for Agnes. He thinks the ideas 
he has just aren’t good enough for 
her, and he wants to give her one 
that’s really different. Perhaps some 
of you could help him out—in fact, 
how about another contest? Just 
design a valentine that you think 
would be suitable for Lucifer to send 
Agnes and mail your entry to Aunt 
Grace, The Instructor, Dansville, 
N.Y. Let’s make the deadline Feb- 
ruary 5. There'll be prizes for the 
five best ideas. 

By the way, watch March Girls 
and Boys for the results of the 
Christmas contest. 

I know Agnes isn’t upset about 
her valentine, for I saw her working 
on a huge card yesterday, when 
Lucifer was out for a hike. She 
always likes to get all of hers made 
early, so she doesn’t have a last- 
minute rush and spoil some in her 
hurry. 

Agnes is also making big plans for 
a Valentine Party. Since she doesn’t 
go to school, she’s inviting all of her 
friends to our garage. Some of them 
are even bringing their families! 
Marshmallow is her chief assistant 
and is in charge of the refreshments. 

Have fun in February! 

Affectionately, 


Frat Grae 


P.S. Karen Lea Ferguson, who has 
had a couple of letters printed in 
this column, now has a little pen pal 
in Canada. Lorann Willard from 
Quebec wrote asking for the name 
of a little girl her age to whom she 
could write. They are enjoying each 
other’s letters and talking about 
their pets. 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


























BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Rebecca Gevirman 


Kindergarten Teacher, Penn School, Chicago, Illinois 


or Brotherhood Week, the kin- 

dergarten children developed 
the ideas: GIVE, SHARE, WE ARE 
AMERICANS, OUR FLAG IS THE 
AMERICAN FLAG. We put symbols 
.on our big bulletin board (a piece 
of wallboard as tall as the children, 
which stands on the floor). 

One of the symbols was a school- 
house. “We all go to school in 
America” is the thought which the 
schoolhouse was to remind them of. 
Out of the chimney came smoke 
that spelled WE ARE AMERICANS. 

Above the schoolhouse was a 
flag. It was made by the children. 
We used tissue paper of red, white, 
and blue so that it would look like 
a flag made of flowers. Every child 
was thrilled at the sight of the flag 
because it was so beautiful and al- 
so because he had a share in the 
making of it. (The tissue paper 
was cut in 1%” squares. An out- 
line of a flag was prepared, and 






the children took each tissue square 
by its center and pasted it in the 
correct area. The squares were 
pasted as close together as possible. 
All four corners of each square 
were free.) 

We decided that the fastest way 
to get help to people all over the 
world is by airplane. So we put one 
on our bulletin board. Across the 
wings was written WE SHARE. The 
airplane was placed above a pic- 
ture of the globe with children of 
the world around it. This was a 
picture cut from a magazine. 

A Red Cross shield (to remind 
the children of the concept “We 
Share”) and a simple valentine 
were grouped near the “round 
world” section. On the valentine 
were the words WE GIVE. 

Our children are very fond of 
parades, so they added cut-paper 
pictures of a girl and a boy march- 
ing and waving flags. 


Dorothy J. Newbury 


Department of Education, Cornell College, 


Mt. Vernon, lowa 


TEACHING ADDRESSES AND 
PHONE NUMBERS 


AcH kindergarten child in Anna 
Marie Stover’s room at Harrison 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, cuts 
his own paper house and telephone 
pole from construction paper. The 
teacher arranges these houses hori- 
zontally across the bulletin board 
in “streets.” 
Children find it fun to add cut- 
paper trees, flowers, and fences to 
their houses. But the most fun 


comes when the child is able to tell 
the teacher his address and phone 
number. She writes the address on 
a neat little label. 

his very own house. 


This makes it 


And what about his telephone 
pole? As soon as he is able to tell 
it to her, the teacher labels his pole 
with his very own phone number. 

Third-dimension interest is given 
to the bulletin board by connecting 
all the telephone poles with string 
attached to pins. The string, of 
course, serves a more important 
function. The children see all their 
pretty little houses tied together 
with one string telephone line. This 
helps to promote a group feeling, a 
sense of group unity, which is per- 
haps one of the main objectives of 
kindergarten experience. 
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_holes to plug in 
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_top of apple-box 

switchboard 
m__plug holes for plugs 
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—cords 


weights 


USING THE TELEPHONE 


Mabel G. Anderson 


Kindergarten Teacher, Joint Union Elementary School, Auburn, California 


gre and Joan were playing 
Mother and Daddy in the 
playhouse. Caroi was the baby. 

Michael said, “Don’t worry if I 
am late tonight, Mother. I may 
have to work late at the store.” 

“But what if the baby gets sick?” 
Joan asked. 

“Telephone the doctor.” 

“But we don’t have a phone!” 
Mother Joan reminded him. 

During our evaluation period, 
the need for a telephone was talked 
over. Old war surplus phones with 
batteries were obtained. One was 
placed in the playhouse and one in 
the store. 

Later, a trip to the telephone 
office was made. The children soon 
saw the need for a switchboard in 
their room. It was made from an 
apple box. A board with holes for 
plug-ins was nailed on the back. 
Clothespins may be used for plugs. 
These are attached to weighted 
strings. Children at this age are 
not interested in plugging in any 
precise way. 

During play times calls are put 
in to the doctor, the grocery store, 
the telephone repair man, the milk- 
man, other “mothers,” and so on 


tm Art Tip of the Month: 


PAINT CRAYON 


plastic tabletops. 
are sufficient. 
pictures at first. 


put them some place to dry. 





Sometimes the Operator takes the 
number and sometimes she is for- 
gotten. An example follows. 

(Mrs. A. picks up telephone and 
makes ringing noise.) 

OPERATOR (lifts a plug from the 


switchboard’s flat surface)—Num- 
ber, please. 
(Mrs. A. gives a number.) 
OPERATOR—Thank you. (Plugs 


into a hole in upright board. Makes 
ringing noise.) 

MRS. B. (picks up a telephone) 
Hello. This is Mrs. Bowman 

(Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. converse 
and hang up. Usually the Oper- 
ator wanders off in the meantime.) 

Gradually the children learned 
about good telephone manners. 

1. Talk into the mouthpicce. 

2. Speak in a clear voice. 

3. Let the telephone ring at 
least 9 rings before hanging up. 

4. Call the operator in cases of 
emergency. 

5. Be sure to give the address 
when making an emergency call. 

6. Be calm and talk slowly. 

7. Always be polite. 

8. Never listen to another's con- 
versation. 

9. Make conversation brief 





HAVE you ever used paint crayon in kindergarten? 
All the children do is draw their pictures with paint crayons and 
go over the drawings with a brush dipped in water. Since paint cray- 
ons stain a bit, it is advisable to cover the tables with oilcloth or 
One paper cup for each table and four brushes 
The children may put too much water on their 

Working with the medium several times will cor- 
rect this fault, but you had better pick up their early efforts and 
If a child carries his picture, he 
may tip it so that the water runs and spoils the effect. 


If not, try it. 


—Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 
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THE 
SHORTEST 
MONTH 


Centers of Interest 


—— you will spend all your social- 
studies time in February on activities 
concerned with February, but it is likely that 
you will consider it has been worth while 
when the month is over. 

To make clear to your little children why 
the birthdays of Lincoln and Washington are 
celebrated, start by reminding them that in 
your town or city there is a man who is the 
“head person,” just as the principal is the 
“head person” in your school. From that, go 
on to explain that in our country there is one 
man who is at the head of our government. 
Review the name of our current president. 
You can then tell them the story of a presi- 
dent who lived “a long time ago.” ‘They will 
appreciate that the first president’s birthday 
is important. 

Brotherhood Week is a good time to men- 
tion, locate, and establish the names of differ- 
ent churches in your immediate area. Be sure 
that you avoid pointing out differences in col- 
or, race, and creed. Many such “differences” 
aren't even apparent to children. 

Negro History Week takes place in Febru- 
ary. Your library probably has a child’s ver- 
sion of George Washington Carver's life, 
with emphasis on his many experiments with 
peanuts. As the children read about all the 
uses which Dr. Carver found for peanuts their 
appreciation for this outstanding member of 
the Negro race is bound to grow. Incidental- 
ly, National Peanut Week is also in February. 

Use Thomas Edison’s birthday to motivate 
simple experiments with electricity. A very 
effective one with children is to let them try 
electric light bulbs of different watts. 

Even though this isn’t leap year, you will 
want to teach that once every four years Feb- 
ruary has twenty-nine days. 

Are your children able to spell the word 
February? It actually has an easy phonetic 
construction and second- and _ third-graders 
can often spell it with little difficulty. 
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A Different Kind 
of Calendar 


The first day of February, Glen tore the 
January sheet off the calendar. He drew a 
yellow sun in the square for February 1. 

“Tomorrow is Ground Hog Day,” said 
Billie. “I hope the sun doesn’t shine then.” 

Doris turned to Miss Teal. “Is it true 
that if the ground hog sees his shadow we 
will have six more weeks of winter?” she 
asked, 

Miss Teal smiled. “No,” she replied, 
“but it’s fun to talk about the ground hog 
seeing his shadow, isn’t it?” 

“February is shorter than any other 
month,” Bobby reported. 

“It’s one of the busiest months of the 
year,” Miss Teal added. “It is full of spe- 
cial days and holidays.” 

“You mean Washington’s Birthday?” 
John asked. 

“And Lincoln’s Birthday?” added Tim. 

“There’s Valentine Day, too,” said Alice, 
thinking of all the valentines she planned 
to make. “I love that day.” 

“That’s what it’s about—love,” said Carl. 

“I know another special time in Febru- 
ary,” said Sonya. “It’s a special week we 
call ‘Brotherhood Week.’ And it’s about 
love; my daddy said so.” 

Miss Teal told the children that 
Sonya’s father was chairman of the 
Brotherhood Week committee. “It will be- 
gin on February 20,” she said, pointing to 
the date on the calendar. “All that week 
people will try extra hard to be kind to 
everyone else. They will try, too, to learn 
about people different from themselves.” 

“What does that mean?” asked Susie. 

“Well,” said Miss Teal, “people that go 
to one church may learn more about peo- 
ple who go to another.” 

“Or people who live in one part of 
town may learn about people who live in 
another part,” added Sammy. 

“Town people could learn about country 
people,” said Billie, who came to school 
on the bus every day. 


“It’s really people getting acquainted,” 
said Joe, and he held up a picture he had 
done, showing two men shaking hands, 

“That would be a good picture to put 
on the calendar for Brotherhood Week,” 
said Sue, “but there isn’t room.” 

“If we had a big calendar, we could,” 
said Billie. 

“Let’s make one as big as our bulletin 
board,” said Alice. 

Miss Teal’s class voted and decided they 
would like a giant calendar. They found a 
big piece of wallboard and painted it 
white. They cut 28 sheets and fastened 
them to the board, one for each day in the 
month, At first each sheet only had a 
number on it, but they made a log cabin 
for February 12, a valentine for February 
14, and a picture of George Washington 
for February 22. Then they put Billie’s 
picture to show when Brotherhood Week 
would start. 

The next morning Glen reported that a 
famous man named Thomas Edison was 
born in February. Miss Teal explained that 
he had invented the electric light bulb, so 
Glen lettered his name on a piece of pa- 
per with a picture of an electric light bulb 
and put it on the calendar for February 11. 

The children had prepared a play for 
Dental Health Week, the second week in 
February, so they put a picture of a tooth- 
brush on their calendar. They put a pic- 
ture of a boy scout to mark Boy Scout 
Week, too. 

“My birthday is in February,” Marie 
said one morning. So the children made a 
big birthday card for her and put it on the 
correct day on the giant calendar. 

One morning something very special hap- 
pened. Mr. Barker, the school principal, 
asked if he could borrow the calendar and 
put it in the hall for everyone to see. Miss 
Teal’s class was very proud. When the 
other children looked at it, they saw that 
February was the busiest month of all. 











Victor Herpert’s birthday is 
February 1. His music provides 
excellent listening and rest expe- 


The flyer who first spanned the 
Atlantic Ocean alone is another 
famous American born in Febru- 
riences for little children. They ary. February 4 is the birthday 


Things to Do in February 





A sports hero with a February 
birthday is Base Rutu, the 
home-run king of baseball, who 
was born February 7, 1895. Talk- 


The American artist, GRANT 
Woop, was born February 13, 
1892. Mr. Wood is now consid- 
ered one of the foremost painters 
of modern times. Most of his 


will enjoy numbers from his fa- 
mous operetta Babes in Toy 
Land, based upon Mother Goose 
and Fairyland characters—espe- 
cially “March of the Toys” and 
“Toy Land.” They may have 
some of Herbert's records at home 
that they will want to share. 


of Cuarces Linpsercu. Third- 
graders who have had some globe 
experiences will be interested in 
tracing his route from New York 
to Paris. Even vounger children 
can appreciate the story of how 
he flew alone over the ocean for 
many hours. 
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ing about Babe Ruth encour- 
ages participation by some sport- 
minded boys who might have 
little to contribute to other dis- 
cussions. They will tell the names 
of present baseball heroes with 
home-run records. Direct a dis- 
cussion of good sportsmanship. 


scenes are of middle-western life. 
His “Dinner for Threshers” is 
popular with primary children. 
See the color picture of “The 
Midnight Ride of Paul Revere” 
in last month’s Instructor, and 
also the biography of the artist. 
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First, take a school building {a modern one is 
best, but an old one will do if wisely handled). 
Add a sensible principal like Bernice Gould, 
in the picture at left, who is encouraging the 
children in their plans to dramatize stories of 
early America. 


Next, arrange an environment of 
resource materials (encyclopedias, 
maps, a globe, books), wherein each 
youngster may find facts, routes, 
places, pictures, and stories from 
which he may fashion his own story 
to dramatize. 
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oS. ge cooperation mixed into the process will help to keep 
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cea Ne ie " it smooth. (Soak torn newspaper in water overnight; 


Make puppets with heads of papier-mache. A little 


\% ‘ay 
" add flour; use rolled cardboard for the neck; model a 


head; let dry; and paint.) 


Using pictures from any available refer- 
ence as a guide, create clothing to fit 
the age and scene. Remember, it is the 
general effect that is important; don't 
worry over minor details. 
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MARY BERRONG 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Foothill School, Boulder, Colorado 


When the show is over, crowd all the 
scenery and all the puppets into one 
picture, together with their enthusi- 
astic creators. 


Sketch, then paint, the scenery. 


And now, on with the show! Each child has 
his own act planned, written, and ready 
to present to the audience. (Ours was given 
in November, so here you see Miles Standish 
and an Indian!) 


Now, which do you like better: children sitting in 
straight rows, with books all open at the same page, 
giving answers to questions; or children preparing 
and unfolding true stories in front of attractive 
backgrounds which they have made? Which will 
"stay with" the children longer? 
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ONG ago in a tiny village of southern 
Austria stood a poor thatched cottage 
where lived Matthias Haydn, the wheelright, 
and his family. The evening meal was over, 
and in the growing darkness the children had 
rushed outdoors for a last game of tag. 

All through his play, little Sepperl was 
watching the kitchen window. As soon as he 
could see the first gleam of candlelight, he left 
the merry group, and went bounding into the 
This was the moment he had been 
waiting for. Candlelighting time was singing 
time in the Haydn household. Every evening 
after supper Father and Mother Haydn and 
the six children would gather around the long 
kitchen table for a happy hour of music. 

Sepperl tugged impatiently at his mother’s 
skirts as she placed the last of the porridge 
bowls back on the cupboard shelf. “It’s time 
Miitterchen, it’s time to sing,” he 
“Please tell them to 


house. 


to sing now, 
said, all out of breath. 
come in and let’s begin.” 

Mother Haydn smiled fondly at her small 
son, and stooped down to kiss his glowing 
cheeks. “Ah, my little one is always happiest 
when there is music. Go ask your father to 
bring his harp, and I will call the children. It 
is too dark now for them to be out.” 

The others would often stop in the midst of 
their singing to listen to five-year-old Sepperl. 
For in all the country round about, there was 
no voice so sweet as his. 

When Father Haydn’s cousin, Herr Frankh, 
a schoolmaster and choir leader from a dis- 
tant city, came to visit, he too stopped to lis- 
ten to this unusual child soprano. “That boy 
has real talent,” he told Father and Mother 
Haydn. “Let me take him home with me, 
and I will give him music lessons besides his 
regular schooling. In a short time he will be 
ready to sing in the choir.” 

Since there was neither a music teacher nor 
a good school in the village, this seemed a fine 
opportunity for the lad. “But he is so young 
to leave home,” protested his mother. 

Nevertheless, the next morning, she tear- 
fully packed his few belongings in a cloth bag, 
and after many kisses and sad goodbys, the 
young traveler climbed into the coach with 
Herr Frankh and was soon on the way to his 
new home. 

For a small boy who had never been out- 
side his own town, this promised to be a great 
adventure. Kneeling on the seat of the lurch- 
ing coach, he peered eagerly out of the win- 
dow, afraid he might miss some of the won- 
derful sights along the wav. Clippety-clop, 
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clippety-clop, beat the horses’ hoofs as they 
galloped along. What exciting sound pat- 
terns they made—just like the gay rhythm of 
a drum! 

When at last the long journey was over, it 
was a tired and sleepy little boy that Cousin 
Frankh led up the steps into his home. 

Sepperl found many interesting things to 
do and see in this strange, new place. But 
most of all he was fascinated by the instru- 
ments in Herr Frankh’s orchestra, and the de- 
lightful music that they made. He wanted to 
learn to play them all. The chance to play 
one of them came sooner than he expected. 

Preparations were under way in the town 
for a large religious festival. The most impor- 
tant event of all would be a long procession 
for which the orchestra was to furnish music. 
Suddenly, a serious calamity occurred. Herr 
Frankh’s only drummer was taken ill. Now 


AM a little sea fish and swim standing up. 

I have a pouch like a kangaroo, and a tail 
like a monkey. My head makes people think 
of a proud circus horse, so I am called a sea 
horse, but I am not large like a circus horse, 
nor even as big as a baby Shetland pony. I 
am just four inches long, but my cousins, who 
live in the warm waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
grow about ten inches long. 

I lived in a small bay on the eastern coast 
of Old Mexico, and had six hundred brothers 
and sisters. We were. hatched the same day 
from tiny eggs our father protected in a pouch 
that grew in his body. We were called sea 
colts. When we were strong enough to take 
care of ourselves, we left the pouch. 

As I swam away from my protected home, 
a warm little wave came lapping by and 
washed me in among some tall green grass 
growing along the sandy beach. I grabbed 
hold of one of the stems with my tail and the 
wave went dancing back into the ocean. 
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the orchestra might have managed with one 
less flute or trumpet or viola, but how could 
there be marching without a drum? Herr 
Frankh did not know where to find a capable 
player on such short notice. Then he thought 
of little Sepperl. The child had a keen ear, 
and was full of rhythm, and though he had 
never played the drum he could quickly learn. 

“Oh,” exclaimed young Haydn, as Herr 
Frankh played the drum part through for 
him, “that sounds like the galloping of the 
coach horses. I know how it goes. Let me 
try it.’ The boy grasped the sticks in his 
chubby fists, and tapped out the rhythm with- 
out making a single mistake. 

“Very good, very good,” said Herr Frankh, 
obviously pleased with his pupil, “only see to 
it that you do as well tomorrow.” 

After Sepperl had gone through his part a 
few more times, the instrument was put away, 
and Cousin Frankh left the house, but the boy 
wanted to do some more practicing. For the 
drum, he substituted a basket from the kitchen 
that had been used to hold flour. He pound- 
ed it so vigorously that all the remaining flour 
sifted out, and the chair on which he had 
set it was ruined. It was never learned what 
Herr Frankh did about this because of the 
boy’s performance the next day. 

A dwarf had to be found to carry the drum 
so that it would not be too high for the small 
player to reach with his sticks. Sepperl’s 
round cheeks were rosy with excitement. His 
short arms worked up and down like lively 
pump handles. In spite of the solemnity of 
the occasion, the crowds along the line of 
march applauded with (Continued on page 70) 





As I looked around I saw hundreds of oth- 
er sea colts in the tall grass, and each of them 
was tightly grasping a grass stem. Every 
wave brought us food, so we grew and grew! 
Sometimes we would swim lazily around, or 
chase each other, always with our heads up. 

At last, instead of bright sunny days, the 
sky grew gray. A very strong wind began to 
blow, and big waves washed over our heads, 
and went far up on the beach before they 
rushed back into the angry ocean. As one 
extra-strong wave went back with a “whoosh” 
it pulled my grass stem from the sand. I 
held onto it as tightly as I could, so the huge 
wave carried me far out into the ocean. I 
don’t remember how long the storm lasted. 

Then one morning, the sun began to shine 
and the large waves disappeared. I drifted 
along and finally (Continued on page 67) 
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“ICED” VALENTINES 


Eleanor J. Sneed 


DECORATE red construction-paper hearts with 
tinted “icing! Our seventh-graders made a 
valentine display for the hall bulletin board. 
They used two parts of flour to one part of 
salt, with enough water to mix to the consis- 
tency of icing. The mixture was applied with 
a "pastry tube” made by rolling doubled hec- 
tograph paper into a cone, leaving a tiny hole 
at the point. A dab of the “icing” held the 
cone together, 
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SNOWFLAKE VALENTINES 


Martha Murphy 




























FOLD a piece of thin white paper in half crosswise, then 
in half the other way. Fold the resulting right-angled piece 
into thirds starting from the point to the outer edge, bend- 
ing one of the outer sections to the front and the other to 
the back. Cut half of a snowflake point on the longest fold. 
Cut another shape on the shorter fold. Open, and mount a 
red construction paper heart in the center. 


NAME-PROFILE 
PARTY PLACE MATS 


Chris Schweizer 


PERSONALIZED place mats may be made by 
using name profiles. Fold a piece of paper in 
half twice, in the same direction. For a short 
name, fold the paper across the width; for 
a long name, use the length. Bend one open 
section to the front and the other to the back. 
Using the side of a small piece of crayon, 
write the name with the letters touching either 
the bottom edge or the top edge. Make all 
letters the same thickness, and avoid weak 
spots. Do not cut around parts which touch 


the fold. Cut out, open carefully, and mount P?24GI 
v 


on an oblong of construction paper. 
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Finger Paint BLOTS 


FOR BOOKLET COVERS 


IRENE MABLE McDONALD 


Teacher, Third Grade, Bel Air School, 
W est Pittsburg, California 





THIS type of finger painting creates a great deal 
of interest. It is simple to make, and beautiful 
when finished and used as program covers, or 
covers for booklets. Any child can achieve success 
in this work and feel that he has contributed 
something to the group. 

You need drawing paper, plus finger paints or 
poster paints and starch. For the latter, prepared 
starch may be used or you may make your own by 
simply adding lingerie soap flakes in the ratio of 
1 part flakes to 2 of starch. Follow the directions 
for making collar starch and add the soap when 
it is nearly finished cooking. 

Spread plenty of newspapers about. Moisten 
paper slightly with water (a sponge may be used) 
and then smooth on a tablespoon or so of the 
finger paint, or starch plus poster paints, covering 
the entire surface of the drawing paper. Spread 
the colors smooth, without any design. 

Now double the paper over evenly with the 
painted sides on the inside. Smooth paper out 
several times with the hands as this gives texture 
when it is unfolded. With a blunt pencil make a 
line design on the unpainted fold. 

Gently unfold and spread to dry. Later iron on 

unpainted side and trim edges. A coat of lacquer 
is optional. 
EDITORIAL NOTE: Mrs. McDonald demonstrated 
this idea to teachers attending the recent Pacific 
Arts Association Convention at Asilomar (North- 
ern California Section). 
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Valentine 


GIFT TRAY 


FROM PLASTER 


CHILDREN are always proud to take home a gift that can really 
be used. A tray for holding pins, or even an ash tray for Daddy, is 
fun to make. A heart shape makes a valentine; other shapes can be 
made if desired. Middle- and upper-grade pupils can complete this 
project easily. 

Building a mold for receiving the plaster is the basic project. The 
construction of the mold is illustrated in the drawing. The tray is cast 
upside down, the bottom of the mold forming the top of the finished 
tray. 

About three class periods are required for a class to complete the 
project. Even small groups require at least two periods, as the plaster 
must set overnight. 

First, the outer form is constructed. Next, the clay mold for the 
indentation is made. The mold is filled with casting plaster. After set- 
ting, the mold is removed and color or paint is applied. 

With all the materials available, a short demonstration at the be- 
ginning of each class enables the children to do their work with little 
or no assistance. Except for the block of wood, all materials necessary 
are ordinarily found within the school. Tools required are hammer, 
scissors, paintbrush, paper cutter, and a mixing container. (A plastic 
squeeze bowl is a good utensil for mixing plaster because it speeds 
the cleaning up afterwards.) 

Materials needed are a wood block at least 6” square, of any thick- 
ness; 14” finishing nails 3D; %” tagboard strips; modeling clay; 
gummed tape; liquid soap or vegetable oil; fine sandpaper; and oil or 
enamel paint. 

Trim a small heart shape from a scrap of paper. The heart should 
be smaller than the wood block, but dimensions are not important. A 
suggested size for the heart is 4/2” wide ang 5” high. 

Transfer the heart outline to the smooth side of the wood. Start nails 
into the block along the penciled heart outline, placing them about 









%” apart. Using strips of tagboard cut on the paper cutter to 4” 
in width, form a heart shape within the nails. Fasten the ends to- 
gether with a bit of gummed tape. More naiis may need to be placed 
at weak points. When the strips are in place, hammer the nails down 
until their tops are level with the paper form. 

From modeling clay, mold the center piece for making the inden- 
tation in the finished tray. Different shapes and forms may be tried, 
but keep them simple. In the case illustrated, we are using a heart 
shape similar and smaller than the outline of the mold. Bevel or round 
the top edges. Pat the clay piece firmly on the board so that it will 
not slip. 

Before filling the mold, brush the entire surface inside with liquid 
soap or vegetable oil. This prevents the plaster from sticking to the 
mold. (Keep dry and wet plaster out of drain.) 

Let the plaster harden overnight. Then bend the nails away from 
the heart. It may be necessary to tap the board lightly before lift- 
ing the tray. Strip off the paper; dig clay out with the fingers. Sand- 
paper the edges smooth. 

Paint should not be applied until the plaster is quite dry. Use tem- 
pera or enamel colors, even gold and silver. Cement felt, or chenille 
from an old pot holder, to the back. 
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Posters that teach 


JANE TURNER 


UNKNOWN to tho boys and girls, list all of 
the commendable incidents you notice among 
your pupils in a week, such as— 

“Billy gave a cooky to a classmate who had 
none at recess. 

"Mary offered to take Carol home when she 
was sick and needed someone to go with her. 
"The girls gave a party for the boys when they 
won the basketball game. 

“The class sent flowers to someone who was in 
the hospital. 

“Gossip about a new family in town was stopped 
by a homeroom mother who personally intro- 
duced them at a P.T.A. meeting. 

"Sally shared her pony with the children who 
live on either side of her home." 

Have a discussion about the good effects 
of these thoughtful actions. Explain the game 
of “give and take" for the sake of the enjoy- 
ment and responsibility involved. Ask pupils 
to suggest ways that showing a feeling of 
brotherhood can help in your community. Posters 
which the children make on this subject will be 
good to use in school hallways. 


“GIV 
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Children 


draw 


LINCOLN 


BETTY MULLER BUTTS 


TO COMMEMORATE Lincoln's birthday we chose the tallest, thinnest 
boy in the class to pose for us in an attitude suggesting wood chopping. 
The rest of the class made their rough sketches of his figure for their 
illustrations. After some discussion about the type of clothing Lincoln 
may have worn, and about his environment, we finished the drawings 
with crayons, using original ideas for suggestion of scenes. 


He Splits Rails to Earn a Pair of Trousers 


From Abraham Lincoln: A True Life, by James Baldwin, by permission of American Book Company 


BEFORE leaving home to begin life for himself 
Abraham Lincoln thought it his duty to see his father 
well started on his new farm (in Illinois). For many 
days the grove near the cabin rang with the sound of 
his ax and maul. He was cutting down trees and split- 
ting the logs into rails. "And how he would chop!" 
said Dennis Hanks, long afterward. ‘His ax would flash 
and bite into a sugar tree or sycamore, and down it 
would come. If you heard him felling trees, you would 
think there were three men at work, they came down 
so fast.” 

With the rails he helped his father build a fence 





around ten acres of prairie land. Then he yoked the 
oxen to a plow and helped him turn the sod and make 
the field ready for the corn planting. Everything 
seemed now to be fairly under way, and the young man 
began to think of looking for work somewhere else. 

He still wore the buckskin trousers that had been 
made for him before he was grown, and they were much 
too short for him. He had no clothing that was fit to 
be worn away from home. He had not a dollar with 
which to buy what he needed. 

A few miles from his father's cabin there lived a 
woman whose name was Nancy Miller. She had a flock 





of sheep, and a spinning wheel, and a loom. She was a 
very busy woman and wove more jeans and linsey- 
woolsey than her family could use. Abraham heard 
that she wanted some rails split with which to build 
a fence around part of her pasture land. Here was a 
chance for new clothing. He went to see her, and a 
bargain was soon made. She agreed to make him a pair 
of trousers “of brown jeans dysd with walnut bark"; 
and he, in return, engaged to split four hundred rails, 
each ten feet in length and of convenient size, for 
each yard of jeans so used—or fourteen hundred rails 
in ali. 
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in School life 


TO BEGIN figure drawing, a number of paintings with 
figures are discussed. Those of Grandma Moses, Doris Lee, 
and Pieter Brueghel make good examples to call to the 
attention of the class. A discussion of the way these artists 
draw figures makes children see there is more than one 
way that is acceptable. 

General proportions are discussed and comparisons 
made. From the discussions we derive some standards for 
drawing figures, and these are put on the board: Measure 
the figure by the size of the head, making adults approx- 
imately 8 heads tall, and children shorter. The head is an 
egg-shaped oval, and the hips are about in the middle of 
the figure from the top of the head to the feet. Elbows 
reach about to the waistline. Hands are about as long as 


IRENE HAZEL 


Art Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Caruthersville, Missouri 


the face. Feet are longer than hands. Figure proportions 
vary, however. Children blithely ignore most of the rules, 
but the discussion gives them a way to start. 

To keep the class improving, find something to admire 
about each child's efforts. One boy commented on the ac- 
tion of the hurdle racers, "Oh, boy, look at 'em go!" 

They decided the title of the illustrations was to be 
“Having Fun." These things were listed to try: Show ac- 
tion and have lots of figures, with some overlapping for 
natural effect. Use crayon—it is the simplest medium— 
putting on lots of color, and blending for new ones. 

To give children confidence in their figure drawing, 
appreciation and enthusiasm must be shown for their way 
of working, and they must use figures frequently in art. 
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SOAP carving is simple; anyone 
can do it, and necessary equip- 
ment is easily available and not 


hard to handle. The 


soap carving are a paring knife 


tools for 


and an orange stick. A jackknife 
and a heavy toothpick are satis- 
factory substitutes. 

Soap carving consists of five 
simple steps: 
1. Remove the trade name from 
the soap by cutting away until 
the surface is level. 
2. Sketch the object to be carved 
on a paper the same size as the 
bar of Soap. 
3. Blacken the back of the draw- 
Place the 
paper on the soap and outline 
the object. 
4. Now carve the object, after 


ing with a _ pencil. 


removing the drawing. Cut out- 


Soap Carving 


Isabelle Marentz 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Francis W. Parker School, 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


line through to the other side 
of the soap, being sure not to 
undercut, or let the lower side 
become smaller than the original. 
5. Fine lines are made with the 
orange stick, to bring out the 
character of the object. Finish 
by rubbing it smooth with your 
fingertips. 

These hints will belp your 
lesson to be more successful: 
The desks should be covered with 
Each child should 
have a bag or container to hold 
the chips, to be used later at 
home. Have the children put the 
chips into the bag as they work 
and not wait until they have fin- 
ished carving. By that time the 
chips will be on the floor! 

The actual carving should be 
strokes, 


newspapers. 


done with very small 


National Soap 
Sculpture 
Competition 
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much as you would pare 

a potato. Large strokes 

will break the soap. A 

broken cake of soap 

cannot be repaired. Cut 

just outside the guide 

lines and then smooth 

and round off the ob- 

ject right on the guide 

lines. Choose a solid 

object rather than one 

which has parts sticking out, as 
these are very apt to break off 
the soap carving. 

Another technique is to do the 
carving in bas-relief. The back- 
ground is cut away so that the 
object stands out. 

There is always the element 
of danger when children bring 
knives to school and use them. 
A preliminary talk on bringing 


the knife wrapped inside a card- 
board roll pays off. We had 
only one mishap and that was in 
the cleaning-up process. It didn't 
occur to me to stress caution at 
this point, but next time | shall 
remember. 

The best part of soap carving 
is that pupils can go home and 
continue it, and they do! You've 
developed their self-confidence. 


AS A stimulus to the use of a three-dimensional medium, the Procter 
and Gamble Company is again giving awards of $100, $75, $50, and 35 
Honorable Mentions of $25 each, to children in the Junior Class (under 
14 years of age), for the best soap sculpture entries in the 28th Annual 
Competition. Entry blanks, including directions for packing and ship- 
ping, a booklet, Soap Carving in the Classroom,” and a 10-minute 16mm. 
film, "Sculpturing Is Fun," are available by writing to the National 
Soap Sculpture Committee, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10,N.Y. Entries 
must be received there by midnight, April 30, to be eligible for awards. 

Traveling exhibits of approximately 50 small sculptures in white soap, 
selected from entries in the annual competitions, are available to Boards 
of Education throughout the public school systems of the country. 





The three best entries in the Junior Class, 1954 National Soap Seul 
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Do you think that in our efforts to give chil- 
dren the “larger concepts" of living they are 
getting an adequate foundation of his 
and geography pertaining to the United 
States? 


A‘ ouR educational program expands to in- 
clude many areas of child development, 
we find ourselves concerned with the problem 
of fitting the broader program into a nonex- 
panding day. This concern is natural, for one 
of our major objectives is to provide basic 
foundations in learning areas. 

When we examine the social studies area 
of history and geography pertaining to the 
United States, we are confronted with in- 
numerable facts and understandings which 
should be the possession of every well in- 
formed citizen. We feel a responsibility to 
our children to acquaint them with the nat- 
ural and human resources of our own coun- 
try and to make them familiar with its 
growth and development. 

In meeting this responsibility, however, we 
should also be concerned with the larger pic- 
ture of our educational goals which will. re- 
sult in breadth of information and enrich- 
ment of understanding for the children. What 
are some of those goals? 

One of the goals in the larger picture is to 
train the child to approach content material 
in a thoughtful mood. Although we recog- 
nize the importance of facts, we are emphasiz- 
ing not so much the memorization of facts as 
the ability to think about the facts and to see 
vital relationships between them. If we can 
succeed in our social studies program in devel- 
oping thinking citizens who will weigh, evalu- 
ate, and draw valid conclusions, we will make 
a rich contribution to the life of the individ- 
ual and also to his effectiveness as an 


3 Social Studies Problems 


Hannah M. 
Wants to Discuss with You 


Lindahl P 


own country and its progress with- 
out the accompaniment of worthy 
attitudes is empty knowledge indeed. 

A final goal is to build a genuine liking 
for the social studies that will result in a long- 
time interest in national and world events. 
To build this interest requires time and en- 
richment through the use of current news 
magazines for children, supplementary books, 
films, and filmstrips. 


but knowledge of facts about our rs 
~\ 


| plan to work out a study of community help- 
ers in my second grade. We have already 
visited our firehouse, but the children are 
more interested now in how the fire engine 
works than in what the firemen do. Shall |! 
go along with them and have a science unit, 

to get them back on the original top- 
ic? How far should they be allowed to go in 
deciding what they shall study? 


N PLANNING any unit of work the teacher 
I will have in mind the general scope of the 
unit, but she will also recognize that the chil- 
dren’s interests may lead into specific areas 
not included in the original plan. How she 
deals with their expressed interest will be de- 
termined by its significance. 

With proper teacher guidance the children 
can help to determine what should be done 
with the new interest. They may decide to 
let a committee report to the group, or they 
may feel that they all wish to study the prob- 
lem. It is important for the children to par- 
ticipate in the making of the decision, for the 
activity will involve thinking, evaluating, and 
drawing a conclusion. 

Although two teachers may have similar 
general plans for teaching a certain unit, the 





intelligent member of society. 

Another vital goal is to acquaint 
children with the many sources from 
which they can get needed informa- 
tion. Although the limitations of a 
crowded daily schedule may not per- 
mit children to acquire as many facts 
as we might wish, they will have had 
an invaluable experience if they have 
learned to use the following sources 
in seeking facts: encyclopedias, maps, 
globes, pictures, biographies of histor- 
ical characters, travel books, and other 
references in the public library. 

A third goal is to build desirable 
attitudes; for example, an appreci- 
ation of the past efforts of mankind 
throughout the world, a gratitude for 
the sacrifices and service of individu- 
als who served their fellow men, and 
a desire to understand the problems 
of people in other countries. Build- 
ing attitudes takes time, of course, 





The following nine specialists will answer 
specific questions without charge. Ad- 
dress the proper counselor, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dans- 
ville, N.Y., and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Professor of Mathematics, State Teachers College, Jersey City, NJ. 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, in charge of Psychological and 


Professor of Education, Union University, Jackson, Tenn. 

Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music, Idyllwild, Calif. 

Consultant in Elementary Education, Colorado Department of Education 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Maryland, College Park 


Supervisor of El y Ed ion, Public Schools, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Art—JESSIE TODD 
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Child Development—Paut L. HILL 


Special Services, Clifton, NJ. 
Language—LOUISE OAKLEY 


Music—sEATRICE KRONE 
Reading—-LUCILE H. LATTING 
Science—CLENN 0. BLOUGH 


Social Studies—HANNAH M. LINDAHL 











SPEAK UP FOR BROTHERHOOD 





COUNSELOR 
of the MONTH 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
oy . - 
Public Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana 


activities and the learning experiences in the 
two classrooms will not be identical: because 
of the differences in individual and group in- 
terests expressed by the children. 

Two points of caution, however, should be 
noted. First, the teacher should always have 
a definite plan for teaching the unit so that 
vital learning goals will be attained. As the 
unit progresses, the children will enlarge the 
original plans through pertinent suggestions. 

Second, the teacher will need to evaluate 
the children’s suggestions and to encourage 
them to help her in the evaluation so that the 
unit does not become a disintegrated collec- 
tion of insignificant issues with the main 
problems almost totally eclipsed. 

In the light of this discussion, it would 
seem that the children’s interest in how the 
fire engine works is of enough importance to 
give it whatever time is needed to satisfy the 
children’s inquiries. When that has been done. 
they will be receptive to the suggestion to ex- 
plore the work of the firernen, which, of 
course, involves the use of the fire engine. 


Our local Women's Civic Club is interested 
in the United Nations and thinks the school 
should make a special study of it this year 
because the charter is due for revision in 
1955. Do you think the concepts are too 
mature for my middle-graders? 


Sc children are listening to world news 
on the radio, observing world events on 
television, and receiving letters from their rela- 
tives who are serving our country abroad, they 
are aware of the fact that what happens in 
one part of the globe may vitally affect many 
other parts of the world, including our own 
country. Therefore, for most middle-grade 
children the concept of the basic purposes of 
the United Nations will not be too difficult, 
provided the story is kept simple. 

As the children in the middle grades study 
the various countries and come to recognize 
the relationship between environmental con- 
ditions and man’s mode of life, they grow in 
sympathetic understanding of the problems of 
people in other lands. This attitude is the 
foundation for a study of the purposes and 
work of the United Nations, man’s supreme 
effort in this century to build justice and 
peace in the world. If the United Nations is 
to experience increasing success, it is imper- 
ative that the children of today, who will be 
the citizens of tomorrow, understand the 
brotherhood goals of the organization. 


NEXT MONTH: Paul L. Hili will dis- 


cuss problems in child guidance. 
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Teachers’ 


He 


ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 300 words. We 
prefer them typed, double-spaced, each on a separate 8%” x 11” 


sheet. 
photograph or sample. 


Put your name and address on each sheet and on every 


Address: 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except sea- 


sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 
We will pay three dollars upon publication for each article used 
and an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing. 
Keep your contributions coming! 


ne 


HEALTH INSPECTION 


rene health inspection can be 


made interesting for children 
of the fourth grade by correlating 
it with arithmetic. On our bul- 
letin board we have the following 
chart. 
GOOD MORNING 
ARE YOU READY FOR SCHOOL? 
HAVE YOU Points 
1. Brushed your teeth? 
2. Washed your face, neck, ears, and 
hands 
3. Combed your hair 
Had a good breakfast? 
Had enough sleep? 
Cleaned your fingernails 


) 


) 


Put on clean clothes 
8. Polished your shoes? 
9. Brought a clean handkerchief? 

WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 

Every morning a child con- 
ducts health inspection. As he 
asks the questions, the children 
themselves and neighbors 
check each other. The number of 
points is the same for each item, 
but the basic number varies with 
the particular multiplication table 
which the class has mastered. At 
the beginning of the term, each 
item scores 2 points with a max- 
imum score of 18; then each one 
counts for 3 points with a maxi- 
mum score of 27, the numbers in- 


score 


creasing as the semester advances. 

The children enjoy keeping the 
records and have a special section 
in their notebooks for this pur- 
pose. Every child gets a turn to 
be leader and eagerly looks for- 
ward to it. RACHEL S. WATTERS 


MOTIONS IN NUMBERS 


N TEACHING my kindergarten 
| class the method of writing 
numbers, we go through certain 
motions to form each. For exam- 
ple, describing the process so of- 
ten in this way, the children have 
come to associate 6 with “down 
and a loop.” Here is the list of 
accompanying phrases. 
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nother 
Club 


Down 
Around and over 
Around and around 
Down, over, and down 
Over, down, and around 
Down and a loop 
Over and down 
8—Down, around, and up 
9—Loop and down 
For variation we ask, “What 
number is over and down; and 


so on?” ESTHER M. WHITCOMB 


"BEAT THE CLOCK" 


N ARITHMETIC game which is 
A very effective and simple to 
play is one which we call “Beat 
the Clock.” A series of combina- 
tions are put on the blackboard. 
(444444 4 4 
6.82 5 8 28 68.4 25 

One pupil is selected to be the 
timekeeper and another one to 
keep track of each player’s time. 

Each pupil has a chance of go- 
ing to the blackboard and writ- 
ing down the answers to the com- 
binations. The timekeeper tells 
the contestant when to start and 
keeps track of the number of sec- 
onds it takes the player to give 
the answers successfully. This is 
with a stop watch. The 
“champion” is the pupil who 
completes the row in the least 
time. MADELEINE C. COLLINS 


done 


A PAGE HOLDER 


D° you have trouble keeping 
the page from flipping over 
when you are typing notes from a 
bound book? A simple gadget for 
holding the book flat can be made 
quickly and easily from a yard of 
ribbon and a handful of shot. 
Take one yard of 2-inch heavy 
satin or grosgrain ribbon and cut 
it into two half-yard lengths. 
Notch or slant the ends to keep 
them from fraying. Place the two 
lengths back to back and stitch 
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along the edges to within two or 
three inches of each end, and then 
across the ends, leaving a small 
opening to be closed when the 
shot has been poured in. Pour in 
a quarter to a half pound of shot. 
Don’t stuff too tightly; the pack 
must lie flat. Close the opening. 

When you spread this weighted 
packet across the open pages of 
your book, it will not only hold 
the book flat but will guide your 
eyes to the line which you will 
copy. CLARABELLE MCDERMAND 


HAWAIIAN PROGRAM 


) CULMINATE a unit on Hawaii 
T my fourth grade created a 
television play pretending to be a 
class in Hilo broadcasting to chil- 
dren in the United States. We 
related the history and interesting 
facts about the Islands and sang 
a variety of Hawaiian songs. 

We made gorgeous leis from 
1%” strips of bright-colored crepe 
paper. By using a running stitch 


down the center of the paper, 
pulling the thread tightly, and 
twisting the paper, we created 
beautiful flowerlike leis to wear 
about the neck and wrists. 

For grass skirts we used five 
layers of brown or green wrap- 
ping paper wide enough to fit 
about the waist. By cutting nar- 
row strips almost to the top, a 
band was left to form the belt. 

These same costumes were 
worn at the Hawaiian dinner. 
Loads of handmade flowers 
adorned the table. Place cards, 
menus, and a centerpiece bowl of 
coconuts and pineapples contrib- 
uted to the Hawaiian flavor. The 
total effect was so gala that we 
seemed to have been swept away 
on a magic carpet to the Paradise 
Islands. £E. LUCILLE STANSBERRY 


CONSTELLATIONS 


HAVE long wondered what to 
do with those 35 mm. black 
slides that come back to me so 
neatly framed but without pic- 
tures. A nature enthusiast showed 
me that I could take a pin and 
prick constellations in the films 
and flash them on the screen 
when studying the stars. This 
work can be done freehand or 
copied from a chart which ap- 
pears monthly in Nature Maga- 
zine. OPAL YOUNGBLOOD 


A VALENTINE 


bt MAKE this valentine, fold a 
piece of red paper in half and 
cut a double heart with tabs at 


the bottom. Cut out a picture 
from a magazine and paste it on 
the outside of one heart, and on 
the other heart print “I Love 





You” or some other message. 
Fold the tabs toward the inside. 
Paste one tab in the center of a 
lace-paper doily; leave the other 
tab free. The heart will stand up 
or you can fold it to put it in an 
envelope. MARGUERITE LODGE 





Are your seniors 
oriented to Military Service? 












Topay's seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding ex- 
perience, both psychologically and vocationally, 
if students are aware of their Army opportuni- 
ties. Knowledge of what the Army has to offer 
is one of the keys to service adjustment: You 
owe it to your students to acquaint them with 


the following facts of Army life. 


Did you know that: 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 


@ High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 


e@ Army service offers an educational and productive 
career ? 


e Army technical training provides the finest education 
for civilian careers ? 


@ The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; educa- 





tional development ? 


AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF — 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 


may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS — 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 
























. All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 


Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 


eT ee ey 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 

\ Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 

I 

additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 

I [] The U. S. Army Talks to Youth [-] Women’s Army Corps 
(1) The Occupational Handbook, (1 High School Youth and 
} U. S. Army Military Guidance 
CT] Straight Polk About Staying [") Ceisictenitten Abend 
| [-] The Army and Your Education [_] Reserved For You 
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Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get Pa fe 
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We found it interesting 
to stop at the state-line 
some, such as 
artistic. 


markers; 
this, were very 


rTHEN next I lead a group of 
W children singing “America, 
the Beautiful,” I know I shall 
do it with more love and under- 
standing of my country than ever 


~ 


before 

[his summer we saw its chang- 
ing panorama Irom coast to coast. 
As a family we saw it, and our 


family circle will be richer be- 


cause of the travel treasures we 
vathered. Bob, entering high 
school, and Nancy, going into 


third historv, geogra- 


phy, and social studies come to 


grade, Saw 


life in five wonderful weeks. 

As teachers, we will take back 
to other children and other teach- 
ers a broader concept of America 
than we have evel had. 
studied the 
us in bun- 


Before the trip, we 
literature that came t 
dies. We traced our highways on 
the globe 
school, I shared our plans with 
children. Of 


course, a trip from coast to coast 


and on road maps. At 
my SC ond-grade 


these days is nothing at all, even 
for children, but I doubt if many 


packed as full of 


ours Was, 


such trips are 
experiences a 
‘To follow the de- 


country through 


realistically 
velopment of our 
should begin on the 
West as the 
pioneers did. But since we live in 
the West, we did it backwards! 
The flat plains of the Far West, 


mountain 


travel, one 
East Coast and go 


broken at times by 
vray sagebrush drab- 
beautiful 


oases such as Salt Lake City, were 


chains, the 
ness interlaced with 
a part of the “spacious skies” and 
the land that stretches from “sea 
to shining sea.” We stood where 
Brigham 
looked down into the valley and 
saw his dreams on the edge of 
We could almost hear 


his voice as he called to his fol- 


Young stood when he 


fulfillment. 


lowers, “This is the place!” 





[58 ] 
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Pushing on eastward through 
the “purple mountain majesties,” 
rolling smoothly along on hard- 
surfaced highways that our pio- 
neer ancestors didn’t even dream 
about, we found ourselves in the 


great agricultural areas of the 
Middle West. In Kansas the 
wheat harvest was almost fin- 


ished, but in Illinois and Indiana 
it was just golden 
heads filled with promise. We 
stayed a night in Springfield, Illi- 


ready, the 


nois, and visited the shrines of the 
Great Emancipator. In Lincoln’s 
tomb we read together the Get- 
tysburg Address and felt it come 
alive with meaning. Then came 
the richly green, wooded farms of 
Ohio, followed by the beauty of 
Penn’s Woodland. We looked, we 
listened, and we smelled it all! 
Eastern states are not so vast as 
those in the West and we crossed 


them rapidly. The Jersey Turn- 





Tom Sawyer’s whitewashed fence, in Hannibal, Mo., was 
immortalized by Mark Twain. Upper right: Paul Revere’s 
grave is in the Granary Burying Ground, in old Boston. 
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pike took us to the yawning 
mouth of the Lincoln Tunnel. 
The roar of traffic all around us, 
the resonant echoes from the tun- 
nel walls, the smell of burning 
motor gases, and the officer col- 
lecting the toll, were all part of 
the tremendous, industrial East. 

And New York City! The whole 
towering, crowded, crazy patch- 
work of it! There was the United 
Nations Building, housing earth’s 
last blueprint for peace. Not far 
away were the Bowery, Harlem, 
the Bronx, and Chinatown. We 
took a long walk in the Bowery— 
all of us together—in daylight! 
We didn’t just see. We talked 
freely about what we saw, trying 
to find our own answers. 

We planned every side trip, 
every little excursion, with a pur- 
pose in mind. My husband and I 
wanted our children to gain with 
us a wide knowledge of their 
country—its thrilling, pioneering 
past and its many-faceted pres- 
ent. We wanted them to see 
where the ideals of freedom were 
born, where men fought and died 
that those ideals might live. 

In Washington, D.C., stand 
the beautiful buildings wherein 
democratic principles of govern- 
ment battle for survival. The out- 
ward peace enveloping Capitol 


Below: 


Edna Walker Chandler 


Substitute, Arden-Carmichael Union School District, 
Sacramento County, California 


(In 1953-54, Teacher, Grade 2, Laurel Ruff School, 
Arden-Carmichael District) 





Hill doesn’t tell the inside story of 
social protocol and political bick- 
ering, but it all belongs to the 
America we love and want our 
children to love. 

Mount Vernon is a short drive 
from the capital. Early on the 
morning of July 5th we joined 
the line of pilgrims to this historic 
shrine. Here a lovely estate speaks 
of an age that is no more. The 
rooms in the have been 
faithfully restored and are kept 
just as their famous owners left 
them. 
spectacles are on the desk as if he 
had momentarily laid them down. 
Even our sophisticated teen-ager 
got the feeling that the owner 
would return shortly. 


house 


George’s old gold-rimmed 





This mural by John C. McQuarrie, in the Union 
Pacific Station, Salt Lake City, pictures Brigham Young 
as he first sighted the Great Salt Lake Valley in 1847. 



















“Seems as if he must be around 
someplace,” Bob said quietly. 

When the slaves’ quarters were 
pointed out, the children saw in- 
stantly the difference in standards 
maintained by master and slave, 
although the Washingtons were 
considered to be paternal and 
kindly toward their slaves. We 
were all impressed by the little 
schoolroom where Washington’s 
stepchildren were educated by a 
private tutor, for only the chil- 
dren of wealth had the privilege 
of education in those days. 

Swinging north toward Boston, 


we went even further back into 
the study of America’s fight for 
freedom. We walked along Free- 
dom 


Trail to the Old North 


We had many a pleasant picnic 
along the way-—sometimes in 
the woods or the mountains. 








O - - R E r DO Mh Ww Winner of First Prize, 1954 
Travel Contest of THE INSTRUCTOR 


Church and sat together in Paul 
Revere’s pew. At the scene of the 
Boston Tea Party the story of that 
incident was retold so that Bob 
and Nancy could understand it. 
Recently when we read of the de- 
struction of historic Old North 
Church tower in the hurricane, 
we felt a deep personal loss. Bos- 
ton and its cherished spots had 
become ours in a summer visit. 
There much to this 
wonderful travel experience. . . . 
Thoughtfully we read the historic 
plaques along the way, took pic- 
tures of state-line markers desig- 
nating borders that we were free 


was 50 





The Capitol dome soars above 
Washington. Left: Nancy and 
friend compare the Mount Ver- 
non “school” with their own. 


Greater National Capital Committee 

































to cross because they were a part 
of America, even as we were 
Americans. At the Canadian side 
of Niagara Falls we stood ready 
to prove our right to enter and 
to leave. In New York we were 
whisked to the top of the Empire 
State Building and stood through 
that hour when a great city puts 
on her night’s garb of dancing 
lights. An excursion boat took us 
out beyond the Statue of Liberty, 
and we approached it as those 
who come from across the Atlan- 
tic would approach. The statue’s 
great torch seemed to shed a 
gleam of freedom just for us—for 


Greater National Capital Committee 





us who had done so little to 
deserve it, but who have a 
big task ahead to keep it 
from ever being dimmed. 
And far away from the me- 
tropolis there were the “am- 
ber waves of grain” and the 
“fruited plain’—we could 
not forget those. 

We had other experiences 
to remember, human 
ones such as a variety of 
eating (Continued on page 73) 


In Washington stand the buildings wherein too, 


democratic principles battle for survival. 






We talked freely about what we 
saw ...in New York’s Chinatown. 
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Two Free Classroom Aids 
that make learning Fun! 


ure two entertaining booklets. Each presents a 
And they 


1 helpful teacher's guide We 


Here 

lesson that i easy to teach 

are accOmpar 
ny booklets as you can use 


Deiow 


and mail the coupon 














1. AStudent’s Guide to Better Nutrition. 
Eat right to think right, the nutritionists 
agree. Youngsters who have a well-balanced 
diet are healthier . .. more alert. Let your 
students learn this important lesson from 
“Eat Right to Win.” 


2. The Story of Meat from Range to 
Kitchen Range. Every youngster will thrill 
to this tale of a boy’s adventures on a Wyo- 
ming ranch. Here’s first-rate entertainment 
—the story of how meat animals on the 
range become meat on the tables of America. 


—_ to S WIF T & CO. y Dept. MM, Chicago 9, Illinois 


RS ee a ae 


{ (_) copies of “Eat Right to Win” 
Please send m® ) /—~ copies of “The March to Market” 


NAME 











ZONE______STATE 











CHILDREN LOVE 


THIS NEW | UNI( 


Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 


to grade students—a method scientifically developed 
and tested for years in classrooms throughout 
America. Teaches rhythm, sight reading, pitch per- 
ception, solfeggio through “Beat Response.” 


Get EASY Teaching Information. Folder FREE! 


Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes es 
organize and direct Song Flute Classes. The famous “Beat Re- 
sponse Method” will guide you on the fun route to success in class- 
room music. Results will win you the praise and respect of pupils, 
their a and your school officials. Mail this coupon, or a 
postal . get free folder NOW. 


PAN-AMERICAN bDiviston OFC. G. CONN LTD., Elkhart, Indiana 





PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 251, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send my free copy of the EASY Teaching Information Song Flute 


SEND FOR 
folder. This places me under no obligation. | 


FREE 


nore FOLDER 


Address 
City, 
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= in the Country 


My Pupils Helped Me 
Win a Trip to the UN 


GISELLA 


M. JOHNSON 


Teacher, District No. 130, Randall, Minnesota 


N THE fall of 1952 our County 
I Superintendent, Mr. Kroll, 
handed each of his teachers a 
pamphlet entitled the “World Af- 
fairs Guide.” It was put out by 
the Minneapolis Star at Muinne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Every week, if we requested the 
service, we received a free ques- 
tionnaire, with a key, on the im- 
portant news around the world to 
be used in correlation with our so- 
cial studies work (grades 7-12). 

In April a list of 175 questions 
was sent to us in a sealed envelope 
to be distributed and given in our 
respective schools on a certain day. 
Even the special pencils were in- 
cluded—the type that are used in 
scoring the answers by electric 
scoring machines. These tests were 
sent only to teachers who request- 
ed them and those who had fol- 
lowed the “World Affairs Guide” 
that year. Thirteen thousand stu- 
dents in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, and Wisconsin 
took the test and ten thousand tests 
were sent in. The fifty highest com- 
peted in written and oral tests. The 
six top students were awarded an 
airplane trip to Washington, D.C., 
for five days, all expenses paid. 

The teachers were asked to pre- 
sent a paper on the work in social 
studies that they had done during 
the year, how they had presented 
different phases of the subject, the 
response of the pupils, various 
methods of procedure used, and so 
on, not to exceed three typewritten 
pages (double-spaced). 

You cannot imagine how sur- 
prised I was to be notified that I 
was one of the six top winners 


(out of 425 teachers who compet- 
ed), and the only rural teacher. 

The six of us went by plane to 
New York City. In addition to go- 
ing on sight-seeing tours and eat- 
ing at the finest restaurants, we 
were guests on a TV show, were 
interviewed and photographed for 
the Associated Press, had an in- 
terview with Henry Cabot Lodge, 
sat in on conferences at the U.S. 
Missions, and attended sessions of 
the UN. We interviewed Assistant 
Secretary General Benjamin Cohen 
of Chile, Ralph Bunche, and Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

On the lighter side, 
“Porgy and Bess” 
Town,” starring Rosalind Russell. 
At the United Nations Headquar- 
ters we enjoyed the gift shop and 
stationery store. We visited an 
automat, rode on the subway, and 
gasped at the size of Grand Central 
Station. 

While at the UN three other 
teachers and I were selected to be 
on a UN Round the World Broad- 
cast. It was completely unre- 
hearsed. At home in Minneapolis, 
Station WCCO used a recording 
of that broadcast. 

Since my return, I have been 
having a radio broadcast “Know 
Your United Nations” once a 
month, using material supplied by 
the United Nations. Local organ- 
izations have also asked me to tell 
about my observations. 

Of course, I feel very grateful 
to my pupils of District 76, Mor- 
rison County, for their enthusiastic 
response to our study of world af- 
fairs. Their attitude was an in- 
spiration, and an incentive. 


we saw 


and “Wonderful 


High Lights from the Prize-Winning Report 


The children met every Friday 
morning during the regular social- 
studies period, calling themselves the 
Assembly of Nations. Each pupil 
represented some foreign nation 
which had been prominent in the 
news during the week. 

The pupil who represented the na- 
tion that had been most talked about 
in the news that week took charge 
for the period. Other members asked 
him questions. If his nation had 
been accused, he had to defend it. 

As sources of information they 
used “World Affairs Roundup,” the 
typed sheets distributed by the news- 
paper, newspaper articles, maga- 
zines, books, radio, television. They 
welcomed ideas and _ information 


from parents, older sisters and broth- 
ers, and others. 

AON, for Assembly of Nations, 
were the call numbers of our make- 
believe radio station over which the 
children pretended to broadcast the 
most important weekly news. They 
took turns being Commentator. 

We had one discussion day a 
month, called the General Assembly. 
At that time any child who had been 
unable to answer questions about his 
nation could redeem himself. 

As a result of this experience, the 
girls and boys are more at ease in 
discussion groups, better able to ex- 
press themselves, and are better 
equipped to face problems they will 
meet later on. 















The Teacher’s Role 
in Creative Dramatics 
(Continued from page 35) 


them if they would like to make up a 
play from it. 

se very sure that you do not begin 
the dramatization of any story with the 
question, “How many scenes will we 
need?” Or, “How many characters?” 
There are important things to be done 
before you arrive at that stage. 

Instead, suppose you spend a few 
minutes discussing the two weavers 
In Andersen’s story they are 
lers,” but it is much more interesting 
to represent them as gay young adven- 
turers who play the joke on the Em- 
peror for the sheer fun of teaching him 
and his courtiers a lesson in truthtell- 
ing. It does not alter the main idea if 
they are made likable fellows who care 
more for adventure than for gold and 
jewels, and scatter their pay for the 
imaginary garments among the poor 
when they run off at the last to seek 
new experiences. 

The matter of the Emperor walking 
in the procession without clothes will 
doubtless be brought up at once even 
though you are not planning to do the 
play in costume. And you are likely 
to meet the twinkle in the children’s 
eyes with an answering smile as you 
reply, “But, after all, we can play 
that he wears his underclothes!” 

Next, you may want to “try on” the 
characters, and if the children are in- 
experienced in dramatics, you will lead 
them to realize that when we play we 
trving 


“swind- 


are someone else, we begin by 
to feel and think like him. It 
merely a question of acting like him. 
And if the experiences of such char- 
acters are very different from any the 
boys and girls would naturally have 
had, we try to think of what the chil- 
dren might have experienced that 
would be nearest to the story. 

For instance, in “The Emperor's 
New Clothes” the most significant and 
amusing situations concern people who 
that they cannot see 
or robe on the 
thought 


is not 


are afraid to say 
any cloth on the loom 
Emperor) for fear of being 
stupid or unfit for office. 

“Have you ever been afraid to tell 
the truth because you might be pun- 
ished?” This has a universal response, 
and is close enough to the pretensions 
of the people in the story to make the 
situation real. 

“In order to get the feel of the Em- 
peror, let’s imagine that he has on a 
new robe and is admiring himself in a 
long mirror,” you might With 
enough space all the children can pan- 
tomime the Emperor turning to ad- 
mire the robe at all angles, walking 
proudly to see the effect, and other 
actions the children will imagine. If 
space is limited, a few volunteers can 
do it at a time. 


Say. 








but 


afford to tip 
I'll recite Shakespeare while we 
walk to the train.” 
THE 


“I can’t 


INSTRUCTOR 














Then, perhaps, in order to get to 
know the other characters, they may 
pantomime the courtiers who come to 
look at the cloth. If the loom is im- 
agined as being a frame set up verti- 
cally, and a courtier looks straight 
forward as he tries to see the cloth 
which isn’t there!), great fun is af- 
forded the rest of the class by his var- 
emotions. He may confidently 
expect to see the cloth, fail to believe 
his eyes, realize that he is being 
watched by the rogues, try to think 
what to say about what he thinks he 
should be seeing! 
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Now the group is ready to plan the 
scenes, What will be happening at the 
In the case of “The Em- 


beginning? 
peror,” they may decide to open their 
play with the very action they panto 
mimed at first, with messengers com 
ing from the Emperor's councillors 
about urgent business he is neglecting 
In such a scene they could show the 
Emperor’s vanity, and they doubtless 
would decide to introduce the rogues 
here. 

On the other hand, the play might 
open with a scene in which everyone 
is waiting for the Emperor; and some 








conversation could make clear his be- 
setting weakness. Then, wher the 
rogues came, the whole court would 
hear their proposal. However it is 
done, we keep in mind that we are 
telling a story in action, and whether 
or not we have any audience outside 
the class, we should make everything 
clear. 

After the plans are made, a group of 
volunteers usually play a bit of the 


first scene. A “rule of the game” is 

that from the time the teacher says, 

“In character!” everyone tries to sta) 
(Continued on page 7] 
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| PETE RRR 
who never missed a class 


Not all hooky players shy away from class. 
Some of the worst offenders attend class with- 
out fail—only to get Fails on their report cards. 
They are the “‘truants” who fall behind, often 
because they had a skimpy breakfast... or 


skipped breakfast altogether. 


After ten or more hours without a bite of 
nourishment, your students need a complete 
balanced breakfast to get the most out of your 
instruction. You and Kellogg’s Early Bird 
Breakfast game can see to it that they get it. 

Get the Early Bird Breakfast game started 
in your class real soon. More than 4,000,000 
students have improved their breakfast habits 





morning hours. 





KELLOGG'S EARLY BIRD BREAKFAST KIT 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


We will send you without cost our Early Bird Breakfast 
game kit—individual scoring cards, prize buttons, in- 
structions, classroom score card (below) seals, every- 
thing you need to make your 
students brighter, easier to 
manage through the mid- 


Simply fill in the coupon on 
page 90. Send today! 











(and their classroom behavior) with this simple 


little game—and had FUN doing it! 


a 
GS of Battle Creek 


VV ° ° 
Breakfast is Our Business. 
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Machines—A Unit 
(Continued from page 34) 





others. 

2. Writing permission slips for a field 
trip as a group project. Ideas were 
put on the board. Each child was re- 
sponsible for copying his own note, 
having it signed, and returning it. 

3. Writing thank-you notes for the 
field trip. 

4. Making booklets, reports, and 
charts to record information for our- 
selves and to share with others. 






covered with butcher paper and the 
question “What Makes Things Move?” | 
the only thing on it. By the time the 
science period came, they were ready 
Their 






to try to answer this question. 
interest in searching through books in- 
reased when they found they were to 
words on the bulletin board. 


paint 
llent way to bring out 


This is an exc 


the slow readers and still challenge the 





5. Important facts were identified 
with the child who found them by use 
of “speaking clouds” and “profiles.” 
Profiles are easy to make. Use a film- 
strip projector in a dark room. Place 
the child on a chair near a door. Tape 
a piece of paper to the door where the 
child’s profile falls. Trace around the 
shadow made on the paper. Cut the 
profile out of black construction paper 
and mount it on light-colored paper. 
Draw a cartoon-type balloon from the 








PARENTS AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 







» a after year in thousands of 
America’s schools, the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in- 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time- 
tested “Cleanliness Game’’ has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 
parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, the pupils’ inter- 
est in daily cleanliness and good grooming 
increases surprisingly. Pupils have a real 
incentive to improve, and parents coop- 
erate by helping their children win higher 
scores, 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
material for your classes with the coupon 
below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
Wall Chart—20” x 26”—for posting in 
your classroom. The chart—with space for 
40 names—gives the day-by-day cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 

stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow 
stickers to indicate “‘caution’’; red stickers 
to indicate “‘Stop!”’; Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a good week’s record. Be sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your class. 


ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. X, P. 0. BOX 599 








THE Ivory 
Inspection Patrol 





INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 


PATROL SHEETS 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 
for students. 


TEACHER'S NAME 
NAME OF SCHOOL 


City O8 TOWN STATE 


This offer good only in United States, its possessions, and in Canada. 








In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 
Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 
on both sides, for recording each child’s 
score. These sheets link good grooming 
with school and home. Most parents co- 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 
informed of the child’s progress in clean- 
liness habits. 





mouth. Write: Carl says, “Some force 
is needed to make machines move.” 
(Another way to encourage the below- 
average child to want to find out more 
about a subject.) 
D. Arithmetic— 

1, Comparing periods of time~ma- 
chines of yesterday and of today. 

2. Making graphs to show when 
machines were invented. 

E. Social studies— 

1. Studying inventors and machines. 

2. Solving the problem: Why was 
the invention of machines necessary 
for our nation’s progress? 

3. Studying machines in relation to 
the parts of our country where they 
are used. 

F, Safety education— 

1. Learning that moving parts on 
any machine should be watched care- 
fully. Children must understand how 
a machine works before trying to use 
it. They see why it is dangerous to 
play around machines, 

2. Understanding of moving parts 
and the force behind even small ma- 
chines to show the class how accidents 
happen due to carelessness. 

G,. Visual aids activities— 

1. Viewing films about simple ma- 
chines, energy, and force. 

2. Examining an educational packet 
of pictures on the progress of machin- 
ery development. 

3. Arranging displays on a small 
bulletin board. 

4, Observing filmstrips and displays 
of inventions pertaining to machines 
and inventors. 

H. Field trips— 

1. Field trips were taken to a serv- 
ice station being constructed, a farm- 
equipment company, and a sewer line 
being installed. We watched many 
kinds of combination machinery work 
and saw how a simple machine could 
be put together with other simple ma- 
chines to form a large machine. There 
we could actually see how heavy work 
was taken care of with man as a guide, 
not as a force. 

2. After visiting the farm-equipment 
company, we were taken out to valley 
farms to see machines in action. Be- 
cause of the study and observation the 
class had constantly been exposed to 
in school, they were prepared to ask 
such interesting questions as: 

“Why will this pulley lift a weight 
greater than itself?” 

“Is a lever the only possible simple 
machine that could be used here?” 

“That’s a kind of inclined plane, 
isn’t it?” 

I. Art and crafts 

1. Making mobiles in connection 
with study of moving things showing 
the place balance plays. The mobile 
should move with air circulation. (See 
drawing on page 34.) 

2. Finding and drawing pictures 
showing machines of yesterday and 
machines of today. 

3. Drawing pictures showing what 
makes things move. 

4. Making or setting up models of 
the simple machines. 


Evaluation 
A. Reports and sharing of group proj- 


ects. 

B. Short objective test on material 
covered. 

C. Discussion of material learned in 
this unit in connection with other proj- 
ects in science and other subjects. 


Bibliography 


Big Book of Real Building and Wreck- 
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Doing Work, “Basic Science Educa- 
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Everyday Machines and How They 
Work, Schneider (McGraw-Hill). 
(Continued on page 71) 











A Mouse in the House 
(Continued from page 27) 


“If I had a mouse in my house,” 
said Billy, “I would keep it for a pet!” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Calico. 
“That’s a very good idea!” 

And before you could say, “Seashells 
and starfishes,” the old lady was back 
in her kitchen again kneeling down be- 
fore the mousehole. 

“Here, Mouse! Here, Mouse,” she 
called. And out swished a frisky gray 
mouse with jiggly white whiskers, and 
a long velvety tail. 

“Lucky for you I didn’t buy that 
mousetrap,” Mrs. Calico told her 
mouse, as she fixed him a spoonful of 
chopped cheese to nibble on. 

“Lucky for you I didn’t borrow 
Farmer Finnegan’s cat,” she said, as 
she fixed him a soft little bed of wool 
to curl up in. 

Mrs. Calico watched her mouse as 
he scampered in and out between the 
table legs. In and out! Up and down! 
Round and round! 

“Lucky for me I met Billy Bright 
today,” chuckled the old lady. “Be- 
cause now I have a merry little mouse 
to keep me company.” 

And everything is lovely as lollipops! 


Heroic Surrender 


(Continued from page 37) 


front of the mirror, changing the an- 
gle of his cap, smoothing the shoul- 
ders of his coat, giving a salute to an 
imaginary officer.) 
(Mrs. Washington 
greatly startled.) 
GEORGE (swings around, bows deep- 
ly)—Madam, your humble servant, 
Midshipman Washington, reporting for 


enters. She is 


duty. 
(Mrs. Washington sinks into a 
chair. ) 


(There is a moment’s silence. 
MRS, WASHINGTON—No, George, you 
cannot go. I will not let you. 


GeorGe—Mother, what can you 
mean? My orders have come. I’m in 
the King’s Navy. It’s a great honor 


and a great opportunity. I can’t back 
out now. It’s too late. 

MRS. WASHINGTON—No, it isn’t too 
late. You are still here and you shall 
stay here. I cannot let you go. 

GEORGE (bewildered )—But, Mother, 
you've known for months that I was 
planning to go. Why did you wait un- 
til now to cbject? You even allowed 
me to have my uniform made. 

MRS. WASHINGTON—That was be- 
cause I didn’t know before what it 
would mean. I’ve just received a let- 
ter from my brother and he tells me 
that life in the navy would be hard 
and cruel beyond belief for a boy of 
fourteen. 

GEORGE—I am tall and strong—much 
stronger than my years. I can take 
hardship; I can even take cruelty—if 
such there be. Many other boys have 
survived the training. Why shouldn't 
I? I insist upon my chance. 

MRS. WASHINGTON— Very well. If you 
insist upon going I shall let you have 
your way, but it will break my heart. 
(She begins weeping silently. 

GEORGE (struggles with himself, then 
goes over and puts an arm around her 
shoulders) Don’t cry, Mother. I shall 
do as you wish. 

MRS. WASHINGTON (with dignity and 
an understanding of his feelings) 
Thank you, Son. You can’t know what 
a load you've taken from my heart. | 
know you are bitterly disappointed so 
I will leave you now. Later we will 
discuss it further. Meanwhile I'll go 
write my Brother Charles; I must re- 
lieve his mind, too. (Exits 

(George sinks slowly into a chair, 


pulling off the cap.) 














BETTY (enters; says saucily)—How 
splendid we look! And the uniform 
still fits. If you will arise and deign to 
teach me the proper salute I shall be 
glad to pay you honor, Midshipman 
Washington. 

GEORGE (slowly and heavily)—I’'m 
not going. 

setTty—Not going! But that is im- 
possible! You have your orders and 
even your uniform. Half an hour ago 
you could hardly wait to be on your 
ship. What do you mean? 

GEOoRGE—Mother doesn’t want me to 
go. She says that it would break her 





heart—and I’m convinced that it would 
So, of course, I’m staying home. 

setry—Oh, George, I’m so sorry. 
No one knows better than I how much 
you had counted on going. But, try not 
to feel too bad about it. Perhaps—in 
time—there’ll be something just as 
fine and important for you to do here 
at home. 

GEORGE (with a sigh)--Yes, perhaps. 
(He stands up and is about to take off 
the coat.) 

BETTY (playfully counting the but- 
tons)—Rich man, poor man, beggar- 
man, thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, 








chief! There you are! And I’m sure 
you'll be the best chief in the land 
GEORGE (smiles again and links his 
arm in hers)—Thanks, Betty. And 
now, shall we go for our ride? 
(They start to leave as 
closes. ) 


curtain 


Cestumes 


In the first part of the play George 
wears a simple version of the familiar 
colonial attire for men—rather close- 
fitting breeches coming over the knee, 
a long-sleeved white shirt open at the 

(Continued on page 66) 


America’s PROGRESS —Coal Processing 











THE FIRST STEP in the 
processing is cleaning—the 
removal of slate and other 
foreign matter in the coal. 
When the coal is washed, 
the specific gravity of the 
water is increased. This 
makes the coal surface- 
buoyant, while the heavier 
impurities sink into the 
giant settling cone at right. 





MECHANIZATION IS 
IMPORTANT in the pre- 
paration plant. In all stages 
of processing, these plants 
utilize complex machinery 
in preparation of coal for 
America’s furnaces. When 
it is finally ready for use, 
conveyor belts load coal 
on barges or railroad cars 
for distribution throughout 
the country. 








THE 


involves sifting the coal on 


BITUMINOUS COAL AS IT IS TAKEN from 


SIZING PROCESS 





sliding screens and grading 
lumps according to the size 
screen through which they 
fall. Bituminous coal is pre- 
pared in various sizesto meet 
individual specifications. 


the mine is called run-of-mine. Before it can be 





sold to the ultimate consumer, this run-of-mine 
coal is washed, dried, and sized preparatory to 
shipping. This processing is done at the mine 
site in huge preparation plants, or “tipples,” 
consisting of an elaborate assemblage of the 
facilities necessary to properly prepare the coal 
for market. Costing a million dollars or more, 
these plants symbolize today’s modern coal 
industry in this country. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


INSTITUTE 


A Department of the National Coal Association 
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| Educational Division, Bituminous Coal Institute 522 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” 
(Cartoon Book in color on the modern uses of coal) and a list | 
| of other teachers’ aids. | 
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“LIVING 


and 


WORKING 


6 Filmstrips in 
Full COLOR! 


Young pupils see their »wn everyday activities reflected in this 
colorful filmstrip series, designed for primary social studies. 
True-to-life adventures of two children photographed at home 
and in school emphasize the importance of health, safety, and 
of living and working harmoniously with others. 


4. LUNCH AND PLAY AT SCHOOL 


1. THE FAMILY BEGINS THE DAY 
26 Frames 

2. THE SAFE WAY TO SCHOOL 
25 Frames 

3. A BUSY MORNING IN SCHOOL 
27 Frames 


Series of 6 Filmstrips—$29 


25 Frames 


5. A BIRTHDAY PARTY AT SCHOOL 


25 Frames 


6. THE FAMILY AT HOME 
25 Frames 


individual Filmstrips—$4.95 





SEE BRITAIN FIRST: 


—BY RAIL! 


Depend on British Railways for 


e 


delightful travel through Britain—™ 
the Lake District or the colourful 


West Country—and for your 
onward journey to Ireland 
aud the Continent. 


1,000 miles of “Go-as-you-please” 
rail travel in Britain, 


*] 8 cings ONLY $ 97 iis 


Also good for reservations, all 
trish cross-channel services, inciudin 
berths, and rail travel in Northern Irelan: 
and points between Dublin and Belfast. 
Valid for six months. Not on sale overseas. 


Secure these, too, before you leave 
Train and cross-channel ship reserva- 
tions; attractive tours by rail/motor 
coech/ship. 

“GUEST TICKET" —unlimited rail travel 
—for 9 consecutive days—as low as 
$24. Not obtainable in Britain, 
S8E YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or British Railways Offices in 





BRITISH 
RAILWAYS=> 





4 


For fiterature, please write Dept. 25, 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 





The General’s Lady 
(Continued from page 31) 


We should know one another since I’m 
going to be here for some time.” 

Her voice was so pleasant Nancy for- 
got about the stern General. Soon she 
was telling how her mother made dif- 
ferent kinds of warm drinks to take 
the place of English tea she now re- 
fused to buy. 

Then, she remembered that Sally 
must have finished her johnnycake. By 
now, she might be in some mischief. 
Nancy excused herself and hurried 
back to the kitchen. Sally was nowhere. 
Even her mother didn’t know where 
the little girl had gone. When she 
couldn’t find her in the house, Nancy 
ran out to look in the barns. 

The stableman thought he'd seen a 
little girl running across the road to 
the Bowmans’ house. But Sally was 
not there. Nor had she visited Dame 
Hathaway, who often gave her cookies. 

Nancy was returning from her search, 
when she saw a. fine black carriage, 
with four white horses, roll up to the 
door of the tavern. She knew the car- 
riage belonged to the Carteretts, the 
richest family in Morristown. Nancy 
watched the coachman hand down 
Madame Carterett and two other fash- 
ionable ladies. Madame Carterett 
wore a blue velvet cloak over a dress 
of golden silk. Another lady was splen- 
did in a purple shawl and gown. But 
Nancy most admired the lady with a 
cape of white fur and sweeping rose 
skirt. She hurried to the side door- 
way. If she were quick, she could see 
the ladies enter the parlor, where 
Madame Washington would be re- 
ceiving. 

She reached the back hallway in 
time. The door was open and she 
could see Madame Washington sitting 
in a chair. Heaven forbid! She was 
still wearing her plain brown dress and 
checked apron, and she was knitting. 
But that was not the worst! At her 
feet sat Sally, rolling three balls of 
yarn on the floor. 

Nancy waited in the hallway won- 
dering what she should do. She was 


afraid to go after Sally, when such 
fine ladies were visiting. 

As the ladies introduced themselves 
to Madame Washington, Nancy was 
thinking how surprised they must be 
to see her so plainly dressed. 

She heard Madame Washington’s 
clear voice. “I’m sure you ladies will 
excuse my going on with this knitting, 
but our soldier boys must have more 
warm socks. I didn’t think things 
could be as bad as they are here!” 

“What do you think we women should 
do to help?” one of the ladies asked. 

Madame Washington spoke up, “It’s 
shameful that the sick are not being 
well cared for! The barracks should 
have a good scrubbing. And the 
wounded men are in need of clean 
bandages. I feel my hands should be 
busy every minute.” 

The ladies were politely agreeable 
and talked a little longer. Then they 
were saying good-by. 

Madame Washington, with Sally 
clinging to her skirt, was standing in 
the doorway. “I’m glad you ladies 
came. Tell your friends to bring any 
linens that can be spared, here to the 
tavern tomorrow. We'll clean them 
for bandaging. We can also see that 
the sick wards are scrubbed. Don’t 
forget to dress for work. I’ve laid away 
all my silks and brocades, for I think 
we should help the cause by using only 
those things made here in the States.” 

Nancy saw that Madame Carterett’s 
cheeks were flushed when she stepped 
into the hallway. 

As soon as the ladies were gone, 
Nancy went to get Sally. “I’m sorry 
that she bothered you.” 

“Let her be,” answered Madame 
Washington, taking up her knitting. 
“I like having a child around. And 
she reminds me of our own sweet 
granddaughter, Nellie.” 

Looking at Madame Washington’s 
kind face, Nancy saw that she was a 
truly great lady!—a lady in plain home- 
spun, who could not rest her heart 
or hands when others needed help. 




















“Boy, are some people going to be surprised in this movie!” 
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I Knew Abe 
(Continued from page 36) 


(Mrs. Lincoln exits.) 

TAD LINCOLN (enters)—Willie and I 
put our ponies and our goats in the 
White House stables. We boys sure 
loved the Capital. Dad was a fine man; 
he loved to see us have fun. No boy 
was prouder of his dad than I was. 
He told me the most wonderful stories. 
He never was too tired—too busy to 
look at the sunset. He was a lover of 
the beautiful and of poetry. 

spoB—I’ve read about you and Com- 

any K. Tell me about those days, 
Tad. 

Ttap—Company K was a guard to the 
President camped within the White 
House grounds. I wore the uniform of 
the company, drilled with the men, 
and rode my pony at the head of the 
reviews. I often ate with them. My 
father understood how I felt about 
Company K. In fact, he understood 
all children and they loved him, Do 
you remember how he came to grow 
whiskers? 

posp—Well— 

GRACE BEDELL (enters)—Don’t tell 
him, Tad. Let me. (Tad exits.) I'm 
Grace Bedell and in 1860, when I was 
eleven years old, I wrote Mr. Lincoln 
a letter. I asked him to please let his 
whiskers grow as all the ladies liked 
whiskers. They would tease their hus- 
bands to vote for him, and then he 
would be President. 

sosp—Did he answer your letter? 

GracE—Oh, yes! He said he’d think 
about it, but since he had never worn 
whiskers, people might think it silly. 
But when he went to Washington for 
his inauguration the train stopped in 
Westfield, New York, and he met me 
and talked with me. 

posp—Did he—? 

GracE—Yes, he had a beard! He 
said, “You see, I let these whiskers 
grow for you, Grace.” I thought he 
looked mighty handsome on the train 
that day. 

STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS (entering)—I 
never thought of him as particularly 
handsome, but on a lecture platform 
no one had greater respect for a man 
than I did for Old Abe. 

GRACE—Oh, you're the Little Giant, 
Stephen Douglas. You and Abraham 
Lincoln had some bitter and splendid 
debates. ( Exits.) 

BpoB—Please tell me about them. 

pouGLas—Yes, those debates, that 
battle of words, I shall never forget. 
Often thousands of people sat and lis- 
tened as we two tossed our words to 
the wind and rain and sun. We both 
knew America could not exist half 
slave, half free. Abe saw the problem 
one way, I another. That year of the 
debates the two of us gave the people 
a great many things to think about. 

pop—But you were a great orator, 
Mr. Douglas. What was there about 
Abe that convinced the people? 

poucLas— The people loved and fol- 
lowed him, for in him they saw them- 
selves—gentle, strong, honest. He gave 
forth a calm strength, a power that the 
people could not forget. In fact, he 
impressed me the same way, and 
when he became president I pledged 
my support to him and to the Union. 
( Exits. 

ULYSSES S. GRANT (enters)—He was, 
indeed, a man who waited until he 
was sure and then he moved quickly 
because he believed. I did not even 
meet the president till March 9, 1864. 
Then I met him in Washington and 
he gave me supreme command of the 
Union Armies. I asked him what he 
wanted me to do and he replied, “Take 
Richmond.” Two months later I was 
at the head of a reorganized army on 
the final march to Richmond and vic- 
tory for the Union. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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cloudburst? 


You never know... but 
you'll be glad you're under 
the T.C.U. umbrellai 


You never know if it will be a light “sprinkle” or a regular “cloud- 
burst”... when sickness, accident or quarantine strikes. But, there 
is always a rainstorm of extra bills. That’s why it’s wise to be un- 
der the friendly and helpful protection of the T.C.U. “umbrella” 
at all times! The best protection against extra expenses is extra 


income! 


Protection Costs Less Than a Nickel a Day 


With a 10-Way Protection T.C.U. policy you are assured of speedy 
financial help when you need it most—at a cost of less than 5c a day. 
You know that in the event of sickness, accident or quarantine an 
airmail T.C.U. check will wing its way to you to help pay the bills. 


Fourteen Years 
with T. C. U. 
“I have been a T.C.U. 


member for around four- 
teen years and it took a 
sickness for me to find out 
what a fine policy I carry. 
It is good to feel protected 
in case of need by the fa- 
mous T.C.U. umbrella.” 


Mrs. Andree F. Haas 
Hollywood, Calit. 
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Appreciates Year 

"Round Protection 
“I appreciate your help in 
every way. 
third claim, but my first 
for accident. 
of this happened during 
vacation I appreciate the 
T.C.U. more than ever.” 


Miss Lucille Mae Wirt 
Freeport, Ill. 
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Checks 
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checks that you sent so 
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the reports of my illness, 
They came at the right 
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with the bills. Thank you 
again and again.” 
Mrs. Anne F. DeVane 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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Heroic Surrender 


Continue 1 jrom page 63 


throat \ necked, slipover style), 
shoes with buckles. He could have a 
brown wig tied with a small black bow 
His British Navy uniform and that of 
Lawrence might be suggested some 
George might 
bree« hes, gray 


what in this fashion: 
wear the same gray 
hose. no buckles on shoes and a blue- 
ind-white striped waistcoat; Lawrence 
have red breeches and a red 
waistcoat, gray or black hose and 
should have gray fitted 
coats reaching to the knee and three- 
ornered hats with flat tops 


might 


shoe 8: both 


Betty’s riding habit should consist of 
a full, plain, dark skirt and a full 
skirted coat reaching to the knee, but- 
toned from chin to waist. At her neck 
she should have a frill of lace. A 
feathered cocked (three-cornered) hat 
completes her costume. 

Mrs. Washington should 
home dress of printed material with a 
long full skirt (worn over an adult's 
modern stiffened petticoat), fitted at 
the waist, short sleeves, a kerchief at 
the neck (optional), and a white wig. 


wear a 


If They Could Talk 


( d from page 38) 


CHINESE Girt—China’s civilization 
pr yibably 3 00 years old 


ihead of you 


We are ‘way 
n some things and way 
behind in others. For example, we do 
not have wonderful roads such as you 
have. Thi 
tricts our children cannot go to school, 
tl V to tiny Village 


many cases, 


means that in country dis- 


schools 


and hair are different from yours. (He 
and the Chinese Gul exit. 

neoro Boy (enters and looks over at 
Karl)—Who is this I see a-dreaming? 
Why. it’s Karl, my friend at school 
Hum—so he wants to know what my 
people would say if they could talk? 


Well, I'll talk for them. One thing we 


don’t like is being considered just pick- 
and-shovel folks. Now, we don’t want 
to take away the glory of honest labor 

Sings “Levee Song.”) Like I say, 
Karl. we don’t want to take any credit 
away from the laboring man, but men 
like George Washington Carver, a 
great scientist; Ralph Bunche, a United 
Nations leader; and women like Mary 
McLeod Bethune, an educator; and 
Phyllis Wheatley, a poet, are of the 
Negro race, and we are proud of them. 

Exits. 

ITALIAN BOY (comes on Stage singing 
“Ave Maria”)—My name is Antonio, 
as you know; I’m the one who blood- 
ied your nose. I’m as much an Amer- 
ican as you are and I can tee off on 
anyone who calls me a wop. 

KARL (rubbing his nose)—I know, 
Antonio. But your folks came from 
Italy and they eat different foods from 
ours. 

ITALIAN Boy—We certainly do and 
are they good! Olive oil tastes much 
better than butter to us, and I'll bet 
you could learn to like pizza as well as 
I do. Come over sometime and my 
mother will give you some. (Antonio 
over to Karl.) Vm sorry we 
had a fight. When this dream is over 
let’s sign a truce. (Evxits.) 

(Mexican Girl and Boy enter. The 
boy sits on floor with his back against 
a chair, pulls a large sombrero over 


his head, and pretends to sleep.) 


moves 


KARL— Well, Senorita, isn’t it true? 
MEXICAN GIRL (stamps her foot) 
No, no, and no! If that were true 
there wouldn’t be a Mexico City with 
its great art treasures, as modern as 

any city in the United States. 

MEXICAN BOY (rises and comes over 
to Karl) —All that she says is true, Karl. 
Why don’t you wake up to reality and 
see us as we really are? 

ALL DREAM PEOPLE (return to the 
stage )—Yes, Karl, we want you to see 
us as we really are. 

Note: The Dutch Girl may do a polka 
step to any polka tune, or the steps to 
“Jibi-di, Jibi-da” in We Sing of “A 
Singing School” series, by C. C. Birchard 
& Co., Boston 16, may be done with or 
without a partner. “Volga Boatman” is 
in New American Song Book published 
by Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago 5. 
“Levee Song” is in Book VIII of the 
“Universal School Music Series,” pub- 
lished by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 


A Present for Mr. Lincoln 
(Continued from page 31) 


the rocks, enjoying the cold, icy 
waters. 

“Ts that animal really a rabbit?” A 
boy’s voice was pleasant and friendly. 

Betsy glanced up at the owner of the 
voice. She saw a nicely dressed, dark- 
haired boy a little younger than her- 
self. “Yes,” she answered, “it’s a kind 
of rabbit. His name is Custard.” 

“What an odd name!” said the boy. 
“T’ve never had a rabbit but I’ve al- 
ways wanted one.” He dropped down 
on one knee beside Custard. “May I 
touch it?” 

“Of course you may,” Betsy said. 
“Here, hold him yourself.” She trans- 


the boy asked, “Do you live near here? 
I've never seen you in this park be- 
fore. What is your name?” 

“I’m Betsy Peterson from Modoc 
County—that’s in northern California, 
ever so far away. I don’t really re- 
member how far.” 

“And what are you doing here in 
Washington?” 

Betsy explained, “My father is on a 
special mission. He has an appoint- 
ment to see the President at the White 
House this afternoon. I wanted to go, 
too, but Father said ‘No!’ very firmly 

just like that. I have a present for 
Mr. Lincoln.” 

A surprised look appeared on the 
boy’s face. “Why does your father 
want to see Mr. Lincoln? Is he a news- 
paperman or a general or a rich slave- 
owner?” 

Betsy laughed, “Of course not. My 
father is an army captain, who came 
all the way to Washington on purpose 
to see Mr. Lincoln.” 

The boy abruptly set the rabbit down 
and got to his feet. “I guess your 
father justs wants something of the 
President, like everyone else!” He 
sounded quite bitter. 

“My father dosen’t want anything 
for himself,” Betsy explained. “But 
he would like the promise of some 
troops for Modoc County. You see, 
the Modoc Indians are getting very 
troublesome.” 

“Are they killing white people?” 
the lad asked. 

“So far they’re not on the warpath,” 
Betsy went on. “But they bother us in 
all sorts of ways. They steal our 
horses and cows; burn our barns; chase 
rabbits through the wheat fields. My 
father says it may lead to war between 


the settlers and the Indians.” 
The boy’s brown eyes grew more 
friendly. He sat down again on the 
Continued on page 70) 
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A Sea Horse Tale 
(Continued from page 46) 


bumped into a big clump of sargasso 
weed. I crawled up into the great 
mass of floating weeds to rest. No 
sooner had I done so than something 
struck at me, and as I turned quickly, 
I saw a long, black shape moving slow- 
ly away. 

As I was still wondering what it was, 
a soft little voice real close to my ear 
whispered, “Iwas only a big fish, but 
he'll eat smaller things than you.” 

Looking around, I saw a pipefish no 
longer than myself. He was hiding in 
grass, too. We became very good 
friends. 

We had many neighbors living near 
us. Among them were tiny sea slugs, 
many kinds of sea worms, dozens of 
tiny crabs, small fish, and a few 
shrimps. The shrimps never stayed 
with us long. They were nervous little 
things, always sticking their heads out 
of the grass to see what they could see. 
The big fish lurking near by would 
dart up, grab, and swallow the poor 
things. 

I lived here many months. Then 
one night, as suddenly as before, an- 
other storm came. All night the mam- 
moth waves rolled over our heads. Of 
course, I thought I was safe, but final- 
ly the clump of weeds I was in broke 
away from the rest and went drifting 
along. 

“Hold on tight to your weed stem 
That’s what I'm doing,” the pipefish 
screamed. 

We found we were the only two liv- 
ing things left in our sargasso-weed 
clump. As we drifted along, we had 
the sky above us, and the great ocean 
under us, SO we were never lonesome 

“Flying fish!” sang out the pipefish 
the next morning. All day we saw the 
big fish with wide fins jump from the 
water and fly through the air. Some 
could fly a hundred fifty yards before 
they sailed back into the ocean. They 
were beautiful creatures. 

Just before sunset, at a great rate 
of speed, came fishes with extra long 
noses. 

“Swordfishes, they are,” explained 
the pipefish. “They use their sword- 
like noses to catch their food. All fish, 
even whales, are afraid of them.” 

“T hope the flying fishes will escape 
them,” I cried. 

“Quiet!—a man-eating shark!” hissed 
the pipefish. 

Making myself as small as possible 
I turned and saw a huge shark. He 
must have béen about forty-five feet 
long. He was swimming across in 
front of us with his big mouth wide 
vpen, and I could see rows of sharp 
teeth. Then he sank below the water, 
and we never saw him again. Thank 
goodness! 

“Sh-sh! Baby eels!” said the pipe- 
fish another day. 

Swimming very swiftly past us were 
two black eyes—then more eyes. ‘They 
were all around us. At first I could 


see nobody. No wonder! Their bodies 
were the color of wet cellophane 
There must have been mi!':ons of them 
ill going in the same direction. The 
pipefish told me they were going home 


to the far north, where their parents 
had once lived. I wond:« red how these 
tiny eels could find ‘ iecir way, and 
how they knew where that old home 
was. All the rest of the day and night 
I could hear the eels rushing past us, 
and all around us, but vy morning they 
were gone. 

The pipefish was a talkative little 
fellow, and he said, “Now, you know 
fish come in all sizes and shapes. Some 
are smaller than we are, some have no 
teeth, some grow into mighty big and 
powerful fish. Do you remember that 


Continued on page 77 
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ais offers a rich opportunity for social 
development if you will observe its many holi- 
days as learning experiences. The celebration 
of holidays as part of your planned social studies 
offers ideal situations for learning through par- 
ticipation. If you will ask your children to plan, 
choose, discuss, and carry out their activities, 
they will acquire a sense of security and feel 
themselves belonging more solidly to the group. 


A great deal of handwriting will be required this 
month, It might be well to examine the standards 
you have set up for the improvement of hand- 
writing. Here are some successful devices. 1. Use 
real language situations in your exercise. 2. Prac- 
tice individual letters only after the letters have 
been used in words, so that improvement follows 
the need to understand. 3. Emphasize legibility 
rather than exact conformity. 4. Stress differences 
in letters rather than their similarities. 5. Make 
one continuous movement in forming a letter 
rather than doing it in parts. 


What a far cry it is since the first telephone line 
was completed from New York to Chicago, on 
February 7, 1892! Now the efficient use of the 
telephone has become a part of many elemen- 
tary school curriculums. Have you inquired wheth- 
er your telephone company has developed com- 
munication teaching aids? Some companies have 
kits, on loan for thirty days, which include films, 
written materials, and simplified telephones which 
children can assemble and which will ‘actually 
talk.” 


A field trip to a telephone office would make 
an enjoyable and enriching experience for your 
class; or invite a telephone workman to visit the 
school grounds with his truck, and ask him to 
explain his truck and tools. As he climbs a near- 
by pole, he will talk safety, courtesy, and the 
need for knowing about something which we all 
use as often as the telephone. 


—— 


During Boy Scout Week, why not ask the older 
Scouts to prepare speeches about the pur- 
poses of their organization and give them in 
the lower grades? Primary pupils, who might 
be bored with a speech, would be delighted 
to watch a short drill. Consult a local scout- 
master for his ideas. 


For a simple kindergarten game make up your 
own version of Drop the Handkerchief, by 
dropping a valentine instead. "A valentine, a 
valentine, | want you for my valentine!" could 
be sung as a child skips around the circle and 
drops a heart behind the one he wants to 
chase after him. 


First-graders will enjoy this game. Print the 
word “Valentine” on a heart and let one child 
hide it in the room, while another child goes 
out of the room. Have the children clap hands 
softly or loudly as the one who is hunting for 
the valentine approaches or goes away from 
the hiding place. 


Here's a good story for Lincoln's Birthday: 
Success Out of Repeated Defeats—a sketch 
of Lincoln's life. 1831—failed in business; 
1832-—defeated for the legislature; 1833— 
failed in business again; 1835—sweetheart 
died; 1836—nervous breakdown; 1838—de- 
feated for elector; 1840—defeated for land 
office; 1843—defeated for Congress; 1848— 
defeated for Senate; 1855—defeated for vice- 
president; 1860—elected President of the 
United States. A valuable lesson for pupils 
who discourage easily. 


If you are searching for a book about Lincoln 
which will appeal to every age, get The Story 
of Abraham Lincoln, by Nina Brown Baker, a 
Signature book, published by Grosset & Dun- 
lap. It is a good book for reading aloud to the 
class, as each child will identify himself and 
the members of his family with the Lincoln 
family, from the time Abe was a small boy un- 
til his assassination. 


Your pupils might like to make valentines featur- 
ing a beehive. Cut out a bee separately. Make 
two slits in the hive and pull the bee's wings 
through the slits, so it will look as though the bee 
were sitting on the hive. Label it BEE My Honey, 
or BEE My Valentine. 


In connection with your study of brotherhood, 
suggest to your upper-graders that they look up 
the life story of Negroes who are making signifi- 
cant contributions to modern life. They will think 


for February 


of Dr. Ralph Bunche and Marian Anderson. You 
might suggest J. Ernest Wilkins, the new Assistant 
Secretary of Labor; two Congressmen, A. Clayton 
Powell of New York and William L. Dawson of 
Chicago; Mordecai W. Johnson, President of 
Howard University, Washington, D.C.; Richard 
Wright, author; Langston Hughes, poet; Jackie 
Robinson, baseball player; Benjamin E. Mays, re- 
ligious leader, to mention only a few. 


One plane on which persons of all races, reli- 
gions, or political beliefs can meet is music. One 
way to enrich your curriculum is through a study 
of folk music, which has been called ''the heart- 
beat of the folks who originated it.” If you will 
work up the stories about the folk songs you plan 
to teach, and present them as a background for 
the music, you will increase your pupils’ music 
appreciation as well as widen their knowledge of 
social studies. 
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If you are substituting, and have problems in 
methods, room control, or personal relationships 
with others in the building, go very frankly to 
someone who can adequately advise you. If you 
will go with an attitude of friendly confidence 
you are more than likely to receive help. 


When teaching arithmetic are you providing an 
actual experience wherever possible? As an ex- 
ample, instead of just teaching your class to read 
and write Roman numerals, have them use the 
table of contents of arithmetic texts, and other 
books, and so experience the use of Roman nu- 
merals. Use real objects wherever possible, show 
functional pictures, and have activities to per- 
form. These help you to make arithmetic warm 
and human rather than a cold subject. 


—_»a___ 


To impress upon your pupils the moral values 
Washington and Lincoln stood for, have the 
older children make a bookmark and copy one 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new — substitutes too, by 


Emily Sprague Wu 


of their favorite sayings of these great men. 
Use material which will make the bookmark 
valuable to the child to save and use. 


Sometimes children grow tired of always see- 
ing pictures in a book. You might try stimulat- 
ing their interest by showing them picture 
post cards. For instance, if you are studying 
about George Washington, show post cards 
of his home at Mount Vernon, both interior 
and exterior views and the gardens, where he 
went to church, and to lodge, his burial place, 
and others. You can get these for a small 
fee by writing to the Washington, D.C., Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


If you are having a circus project have you 
ever used the kindergarten tables for animal 
cages? Turn them over on the long side with 
the legs toward you. Now paste strips of 
gummed paper about two inches apart from 
one side to the other, for the front of the 
“cages.” Leave the ends open for the children 
to crawl in and out, as they take the parts 
of the various “animals."' Viewed from the 
front, these cages are most convincing. 


Did you know that you can make finger paint 
by mixing liquid starch and powder paint? 
Mix enough powder into the starch to make 
it the consistency of thin soup, for the best 
results. 


Use a mirror and let each child take turns 
holding it so that he can see over his shoulder. 
Then have him paint or draw what he sees in 
the room, or if you wish, have the class go to 
the windows and capture a scene outside. The 
mirror makes a frame which limits the scene. 


—— =< 


Should you be curious fo see if all the talk about 
brotherhood has borne any fruit, you might try 
out a Good Deed Box. In it have brief reports 
written by the ones who observed someone's 
“good deed.” These reports could be read aloud 
at the last per’od on Fridays. If you want your 
pupils to understand, believe in, and practice 
democracy, give them opportunities to experi- 
ence getting along well together. 
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I Knew Abe 


(Continued from page 65) 


nop—I’ve read about you, General 
Grant, and the battles you fought on 
the Tennessee River and at Vicksburg. 
Those were brilliant battles. 

GRANT—AI] battles are the same, boy. 
There is weeping, crying out en every 
battlefield. There is death and the 
bitter laughter of men not knowing if 
tomorrow the sun will rise for them or 
not. Lincoln understood all this as 
well as any common soldier. He and 
I held for each other a deep and last- 
ing respect. (Exits. 

WILLIAM SEWARD (enters)—I, too, 
felt respect for him. I was of the Re- 
publican party to which Mr. Lincoln 
belonged, and I wanted to be president 

perhaps more than he did. 

nos—Are you Mr. Seward, his Secre- 
tarv of State? 

sEwaArD—Right, boy; I’m Seward. I 
did try to the President many 
times. I tried often to get the reins in 
my hands to control the carriage of 
state but to avail. This Lincoln 
had a mind of his own. On January 1, 
1863, he signed a momentous docu- 


sway 


no 


ment. 
pop—What was it? 
SEWARD— The Emancipation Procla- 


mation, which he himself wrote. It 
declared that the three million slaves 
in the states then in rebellion were free. 
pop—I’ve read about it—one of the 
famous proclamations in our history. 
SEWARD— Mr. Lincoln was an Amer 
ican of whom we all can be justly 
proud. We in his Cabinet came to 
know him well and to heed his opin- 
ions, for we knew that he gave all mat- 
ters great consideration. ( Exits.) 
JOSHUA SPEED (entering)—You’ve 
heard from so many, boy, and yet I’d 
just like to say that no man had a bet- 
ter friend than Abe. When he came 
to Springfield in the early days, it was 
with me that he shared bed and board. 
Bpop—Could you be Joshua Speed? 
sprED—That’s who I am, boy. Abe 
and I were young men together. We 
understood Cac h other and bec ame real 
friends. So many of the really impor- 
tant people in his life have stepped 
forward that I wanted to come in for 
just a moment—as a friend. He hated 
meanness and falsehood, and he loved 
all that was good and true. He pos- 
sessed a great sympathy, a great char- 
ity to those who differed from him in 
their opinions. A great, good man was 


Abe. Exits. 
nos—After talking to all those folks 
I feel as though I really know Abe. 


I’m going to read more about him. 


Sing a Song of Sunshine 
(Continued from page 29) 


“Nice dog,” he said. “But it’s too big 
for our apartment.” 

The next was a big bulldog. 

“He’s pretty fierce,” Mr. Welch said. 

“Not very pretty either,” Joe said 

The next three dogs were even big- 
ger than the first. 

“This is the last one,” 
said. 

“It’s as skinny asa spider. But cute,” 
said Jee. “I guess I'll buy him. If 
you'll wait until I get my money.” 

“Sure,” Mr. Welch said. 

Then the dog started barking. It was 
so shrill that Joe had to put his hands 
over his ears. “Does he always bark 
like that?” he asked anxiously. 

Mr. Welch smiled. “He’s the bark- 
ingest dog I ever knew.” 

“He wouldn’t bark in a nice apart- 
ment, would he?” Joe asked. 

“I’m afraid so,” the man said. “I’m 
sorry you weren't here to get that 
cocker spaniel. He was just fine for 
an apartment.” 

(Continued on page 73) 


Mr. Welch 
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Young Haydn 
(Continued from page 46) 


astonishment as well as amusement 
when Sepperl came marching by. One 
can well imagine that this youthful 
drummer was the most interesting and 
certainly the most comical figure in all 
that long parade. 

It was not until he was almost grown 
up that Sepperl was called by his real 
name of Franz Joseph Haydn, a name 
destined to become famous the world 
over. 

Thoughout his life he retained the 
fresh, childish enthusiasm of his early 
years. He approached each new task 
with a desire to do his very best, just 
as he had done when he first learned 
to play the drum. 

Though he grew to be one of the 
world’s finest composers, he never for- 
got this amusing experience of his 
childhood, or lost his fondness for his 
first love among instruments. It is no 
wonder that he gave the drum such an 
important place in his great sympho- 
nies. He used it in ways that no one 
before him had ever tried. 

Nearly two centuries have gone by 
since Franz Joseph Haydn sang and 
played and composed, but his wonder- 
ful music lives on. It is still performed 
and enjoyed by music lovers every- 
where. It is the kind of music that 
never seems to grow old. 


A Present for Mr. Lincoln 
(Continued from page 66) 


grass beside Custard, who was wash- 
ing his face. “In that case,” he said, 
“I am sure Mr. President will give 
your father the troops.” 

“How do you know so much about 
it?” Betsy asked. 

“Mr. Lincoln is my father and I live 
at the White House. My name is Tad 
Lincoln.” 

Her eyes grew very big and her 
mouth opened in surprise, but Betsy 
didn’t say anything. She did not know 
whether to believe this amazing remark 
or not. 

Just then, out of the shrubbery, 
stepped a stout, red-faced young man 
in the uniform of a soldier. He acted 
as if he had been running very fast or 
was excited about something. The 
young man spoke severely, “So here 
you are, Master Tad. A merry chase 
you've been leading me. And all the 
time I was thinking ye were playing 
ball back of the stables. What if some 
harm befell ye? What would your 
father say then?” 


“T’m all right, Mike. Stop fussing,” 
Tad replied sharply. “Tell Betsy here 
that I’m really Tad Lincoln, son of 
the president. I don’t think she be- 
lieves me.” 

“Hello, Miss.” Mike grinned at 
Betsy in a friendly fashion. “The young 
master is Tad Lincoln, for sure. He’s 
a young scalawag, that he is! Now 
will ye be coming back to the White 
House with me?” 

“Yes, I'll come,” Tad agreed. “But 
I want to ask Betsy something first. 
You said you had a present for Mr. 
Lincoln. Can you tell me what it is?” 

Betsy explained, “I want to give Mr. 
Lincoln my rabbit. I smuggled Custard 
in this basket until we left the stage- 
coach at St. Louis and got on the train 
for Washington. Then my folks found 
out about him. They were pretty cross, 
but they let me keep him. But now 
they won't help me to get to see Mr. 
Lincoln.” 

“Did you hear that, Mike?” Tad 
cried. “You must come home with me, 
Betsy. I can get you in to see my 
father without any trouble.” 

“Can you really, Tad?” Betsy cried. 
“Then let’s go!” She jumped up and 
dropped Custard into his basket. 

A few minutes later she was stand- 
ing in the doorway of a small, pleasant 
sitting room while Tad walked over to 
speak to the kind-faced man at a desk. 
Mr. Lincoln looked up from his letter 
and said in the nicest sort of voice, 
“Hello there, Tad. I haven’t seen you 
since lunch.” There was a twinkle in 
his eyes and a chuckle in his voice. 

When Tad finished explaining, the 
President came across to Betsy, took 
her hands, and led her into the room. 

“Sit down, Betsy. I will sit here be- 
tween you two young people. Tad 
tells me you have a surprise for me. 
Let me guess. Is it a box of cigars?” 

Betsy shook her head. 

“Could it be a rattlesnake or a bear 
from that wild country of yours? No? 
Then it must be a sofa pillow made 
by hand and filled with the softest of 
thistledown.” 

Betsy giggled and found her voice. 
“Tt’s none of those things, Mr. Lincoln. 
I brought you Custard all the way 
from California. He is a very intelli- 
gent rabbit—the only one, I think, ever 
to be tamed. Here he is.” 

The President took the basket and 
looked inside at the now sleepy rabbit. 
“He is a handsome fellow, Betsy. It 
was most kind of you to want to give 
me a present. Most people have only 
harsh words and stabs in the back for 
a person in high office. But you won't 
mind, I’m sure, if Tad takes care of 


(Continued on page 72 
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Whether you plan to work toward a 
higher degree, take refresher courses, do 
make-up work, or accelerate your course 
of study, the University of Colorado— 
because of its climate and excellent fa- 
cilities—is an ideal choice. Located in 
view of snow-capped peaks and within 
walking distance of mountain streams 
and trails, this scenic campus offers an 
unusual opportunity for study and vaca- 
tion pleasures. 
TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: 
JUNE 17 to JULY 22 


JULY 25 to AUGUST 27 


Undergraduate and Graduate courses are 


offered 
Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education 
Engineering, 


in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 


’ 


English, Geography, Geol- 


ogy, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Library Science, Mathematics, 


Mineralogy, 
Nursing, 


Modern Languages, Music, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 


Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Speech. 

In addition to regular courses, an extensive 
program of workshops, conferences and 
institutes is offered in school administra- 
tion, and in creative writing, mathematics, 
speech, and other special fields. University 
sponsors a language house, and offers many 


cultural 


opportunities, including exhibi- 


tions, concerts, and public lectures during 
its summer-long Creative Arts Festival 


About $30 weekly covers typical tuition 
and fees, and boord and room in 
attractive University Residence Halls. 
Write now for a Summer Session bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


COLORADO 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 302 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 





TRAVEL and EARN 


Western 
with the National 


COLLEGE CREDIT 


State College, in cooperation 
Education Association and the 


IMlinois 


INWinois Education Association is offering eight ex- 


cellent 


itineraries to teachers for which college 


credit (graduate or undergraduate) will be granted: 


1. 
2. 


. “Story of the West'’. 


. Alaska. 


Southeast and Cuba. | Bus) 
June 20 to July 13 be wees ($322.50) 
Europe. (Air) - (British Isles and Centra! Europe) 
July 5 to August 19. ....... (Est. $1100.00) 


. Europe. (Ship) - (Central and Western Europe) 
July 5 to August 29. .......... (Est. $1250.00) 
. "Round-the-World. (Air) Seventeen countries. 


($1995.00) 
California, Salt 


July 24 to August 22. 


(Bus) 
Lake and Yellowstone. 


July 20 to August 21. (Est. $365.00) 


. Mexico. (Bus) Laredo, Monterrey, Guadalajara, 


Uruapan, Mexico City, Taxco, Puebla. 
July 21 to August 22. ...... (Est. $360.00) 
. South America. (Air) Eight countries 


July 19 to August 28. 

(Rail and Ship) 

July 22 to August 10. (Est. $525.00) 
For further information write: 


A. B. Roberts, Tour Coordinator, 


(Est. $1550.00) 


Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 











MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


e Survey firms, advertising agencies, use part- 
time men, women, interviewers every where 
Make $8-$10 a day asking questions near 
home. Noselling. For booklet explaining fully 
how to get started and list of 110 top sur- 
vey firms send $1. Money-back guaranteed. 


RESEARCH SERVICE, Dept. D, Box 253, Wilmette, Ill. 











EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern training for nurseryand elementary schoo! teachers 





M. Ed. in 1 year. 
Coed. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., 


Accredited. Small classes. Also B.Ed. 


2828 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill. 
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Machines—A Unit 
(Continued from page 62) 


How Do We Know, Book C, “Basic 
Studies in Science,” pages 74-93 
(Scott, Foresman). 

Machines, “Basic Science Education 
Series” (Row, Peterson). 

Machines at Work, Elting (Macmil- 
lan). 

Machines for America, Dunn & Mor- 
risett (World Book Co.). 

Round the Clock, Book 3, “Science for 
Modern Living” (Lippincott). 

Story of Tools and Machines, Bruner 
& Morrisett (World Book Co.). 

The Tractor Book, Margaret 
Stuart Otto (Morrow). 

What Makes It Tick, Britton (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). 

What Makes the Wheels Go Round, 
Bock (Macmillan). 

W onderworld of Science, Book 3, pages 


85-110 (Scribner). 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 
How Machines and Tools Help Us 


film, b & w, color), Coronet In- 
structional Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1. 

Machines for Daily Use, “Science in 
Everyday Life” (filmstrip, color), 
Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., 
Washington 6, D.C, 

Simple Machines, “General Science” 
(filmstrip, b & w), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, IIL. 

Things in the World That Help Us, 
“Matter-Energy” (filmstrip, color), 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Department, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. 


and 


The Teacher’s Role 
in Creative Dramatics 


Continued from page 61) 


in character during the playing of 
whatever part they have planned to 
do. 

Each time, after a group of charac- 
ters have played a scene, the class 
evaluates the playing. There will be 
such questions as “Were the characters 
true to the story?” “Did the players 
stay in character throughout?” “Did 
they do and say what you think these 
people naturally would?” “Was there 
enough dialogue and action to tell the 
story?” “How can we make it better?” 

Another group of children then play 
the scene, trying to add something of 
their own. Always the teacher com- 
mends them for using fresh ideas rath- 
er than copying the preceding cast; but 
she sees to it that they always have 
something further to achieve. For cre- 
ative dramatics, being. improvised, 
should never be twice the same; and 
even when a dramatization is given for 
other children, the dialogue is extem- 
poraneous. There is no reciting of 
lines here; and even though an “okay” 
or a grammatical error may slip in, it 
is the most genuine kind of dramatics 
we can give children, 

Scenery is entirely unnecessary, 
properties may be used or not, and 
such costumes as may be worn are 
most likely to suggest Puritans, royalty, 
pirates, and on. But music may 
play a big part in giving players the 
feeling of their roles, and setting the 
mood for any children who may see 
the dramatization. 

As in any other activity in school, 
the teacher is the most important fac- 
tor in creative dramatics. If she is 
the kind of friendly, appreciative per- 
son who inspires respect while she al- 
lows freedom; if she realizes how much 
creative drama can contribute to the 
development of children, and has a 
feeling for it herself, she will learn by 
study and experience how to guide 
children effectively in this great art. 


so 
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48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENDORSE THIS WONDERFUL COLLECTION 



















































Franklin’s Experiment With The Kite 


48 Joseph Boggs Beale American History Reproductions, each with a historical 
summary. Each reproduction is loose leaf and suitable for framing. Included \ 
in the selections are— 


e Paul Revere’s Ride 
e The Pony Express 
e The Boston Tea Party 


e Betsy Ross making the First 
American Flag 
e and many others 


You can get them this easy way: (1) Ask your students to collect 150 outer 
wrappers from Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum (It’s their favorite, so they'll 
gladly comply). 


(2) Send the wrappers to us, and we will send you the Joseph Boggs Beale 


collection free. Use this coupon, please. 


‘ ee 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT. A28 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


[_] | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble 
Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical Prints 


] Please s¢nd more 
information 


Name + 


School 


Ss ten 





City ————— Sl 


aS 





FREE EDUCATIONAL Full color, 16 mm. film, available for classroom showing 
titled: “FUN FOR A PENNY”. A trip through the Fleer 
SOUND FILM. . 


plant in Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! 
Write Dept. A28. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SAMPLE MATERIAL 


I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Story of a loaf of Bread—done in simple line-drawing pictures that 
may be colored. 

Includes seat work in reading and arithmetic. 

Includes a weekly chart for checking breakfasts. 

Also gives suggestions for correlating activities. 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Complete teaching unit on Enriched Bread contains 
2 Readers—Bread—A Visit to a Modern Bakery 
Bread—To Help Build Strong Bodies 
Chart of the Structural Composition of a Grain of Wheat 
Children’s Colored Food Chart 
Background Information for Teachers 
Suggestions for use of the material 


ee COuree ... 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me your free sample material for: 


CHECK ONE J], PRIMARY GRADES 2. INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Nome _. 


School. 





GR cannes 


PLEASE MARK: 
WONDER BREAD is 


APPLICATION 14.25 
25 PHOTOS 12 


is not [ |] sold in grocery stores in this city. 


IDEAS FOR CLASSES 


® A Complete Booklet Listing 
brass, copper, aluminum for metal 
prctures panels for burnt wood Genuine Moen-Tone, National ly 
etching glorified glass, mir- Known, Perfect Copies, size 244x3 
rors sketching boards for oil, Send good head 





and shoulder 


ARTCRAFT water color, crayon. Hundreds of photo. Original returned unharmed. 
F Superior Quality 


easy challenging profitable at : Prompt service. 
CATALOG hobbies. Write ; since 1898. 
Dept. S. THAYER & CHANDLER . MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 


910 W. Yen Buren . Chicago 7, Iilinois Box 867-0 La Crosse, Wis. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GOOD ELEMENTARY TEACHERS are NEEDED in CALIFORNIA, OREGON. 
WASHINGTON as well as other WESTERN STATES we serve and ALASKA. 
NOW is the TIME TO PREPARE for the BEST OPPORTUNITIES. 
WRITE to us for PARTICULARS 
505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Washington — C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


Member N.AT.A Other Offices New York, Chicago 
ird year of service Minneapolis, Kansas City 


CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. Sth Year 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


7% South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 





All administrators know of the constantly 
TEACHERS AGENCY Increasing demand for teachers. Throughout 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


the year, our office receives increasing re- 
quests to make recommendations for all types 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


of positions in connection with education. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 








TEACHERS COME WEST 
Where It Pays To Teach. Free Enrollm’t. 
Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


ae AO tO my A 
ROCKY 9T TFACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 US Nar Bann Bt0G Orwver 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
40 years’ Placement Service 








ALASKA, HAWAII, ALL the WEST 
Elementary Opportunities Unlimited. 
Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 


ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable ‘HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


and personalized Ee East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Hilincis 


service for teachers W are plac ing teachers at salaries which a few 
ALBERT and schools. Under 


years ago ould have seemed absolutely fantastic 
direct Albert man- 


eT rite us 
Teachers Agency agement for three CLINE. Teachers Agency 
Oviginel Albort-—Since 1885 generations. 


Lansing, Michigan 
Member NATA 


East 
Teachers Needed Across the Nation 
25 ©. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Member | N.A.T.A. 











$3000 to $7000 
Write us today 











Boulder Teachers Exchange, Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 


West. We work Alaska and the West fully. We wil!) make 50 ap 


Sicatios pietoree freee ertginal for §! 50 sent with your epre!iment. Send stamp for free enroiiment. Once a member always e member 
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Wiggles 
(Continued from page 29) 


“I know,” “I will sell 
my bone.” 

She ran to the back yard and began 
to dig. She dug and dug. 

At last she dragged out the bone. 
By this time she was too tired to move 
it further, so she left it there and ran 
back to the mock-orange bush to see 
who passed. 

Soon her neighbors, Candy and 
Sandy, came back from their walk. 
When they saw Wiggles, they put their 
noses in the air. 

“Woof,” Wiggles barked “Woof, 
woof. Do you want to buy a bone?” 

“T have a bone,” Candy said. 

“I can get all the bones I want for 
nothing,” Sandy said. 

They walked on with their noses 
high. 

Suddenly Wiggles remembered she 
had left her bone right where anybody 

just anybody—could find it. Turning 
she ran back as fast as she could. 

There was a great big brown dog 
sniffing at her bone. 

“Oh, oh,” Wiggles thought. And 
then she barked, “Woof, woof.” 

The brown dog looked surprised, 

“Is this your bone?” he asked. 

“Yes, it is,” Wiggles said. And thén, 
seeing he was polite, she walked closer. 
“Will you buy it, please?” she asked. 
“I need money for a permanent.” 

The brown dog chuckled. 

“Oh, you girls,” he said. 
wanting to look pretty. 

He opened a small box fastened to 
his collar and took out’ some crisp 
dollar bills. 

“One, two, three, four, five,’ he 
counted. “Is that enough?” 

“I think so,” Wiggles said. 

She wiggled with delight. 
never seen so much money. 

She tucked the money under her 
collar and watched the big brown dog 
drag the bone away. It was a very sad 
sight. She had wanted that bone so 
much. But—she wanted the permanent 
more. 

Wiggles ran to the beauty shop in 
the next block, run by Fifi, a French 
poodle. Fifi cocked an ear and raised 
a brow when she saw Wiggles. 

“Oo-la-la,” she said with an accent. 
“What docs Madame want?” 

“I want a permanent,” Wiggles said. 

Fifi looked doubtful. 

“Have you some money?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Wiggles said. She count- 
ed out the money. “One, two, three, 
four, five.” 

“That is hardly enough,” Fifi said. 
“But since I am not busy today, I shall 
give you a machine wave. This way, 
please.” 

She led Wiggles to a tub of warm 
soapy water. 

“Jump in,” she said. 

“I don’t want a bath, only a perma- 
nent.” 

Fifi shook her head. 

“No bath—no permanent,” she said. 
“The hair must be clean. No?” 

With that she gave Wiggles a push 
and Wiggles landed—splash—right in 
the warm soapy water. 

“Help, help,” Wiggles cried. “Get 
me out of here!” 

But Fifi grabbed her and began to 
scrub. 

Wiggles wiggled and wiggled. But 
Fifi kept her in the tub until she was 
clean. Then Fifi put her under the 
dryer until her hair was dry. 

“Now then,” Fifi ordered, 
on the chair.” 

Wiggles scrambled up on the chair 
and looked at herself in the mirror. 
Already she loooked different. 

“Will you have a permanent all over 
or just around the edges?” Fifi asked. 

“All over,” Wiggles said, wanting 
all the curls she could get. 


Wiggles said, 


“Always 


She had 


“get up 


Fifi wrapped the hair on curlers. 
She clamped a machine on the curlers 
—a clamp for each curler—so that 
Wiggles could no longer wiggle, not 
even a little. 

One minute. 
minutes. 

Something began to sizzle. Wiggles 
felt awfully hot. 

“Ouch, ouch,” she barked. 

Fifi pressed some cotton under a hot 
clamp. Still Wiggles felt hot. 
“Ouch, ouch,” she barked. 
“Just a few minutes more,” 

looking at the clock. 

By this time Wiggles was so hot she 
wondered if a permanent was worth 
all this trouble. Then at last Fifi took 
off the machine. 

A quick rinse in the tub and Wiggles 
was back in the chair. She looked in 
the mirror. Her hair was hanging in 
droopy wet corkscrews. It did not look 
pretty at all. 

“Is that the way a permanent is 
supposed to look?” she asked. 

“Oh no,” said Fifi. “The hair has 
to be set. So.” 

She began to roll Wiggles’ hair into 
pin curls. Roll. Pin. Roll. Pin. Soon 
there were pin curls all over Wiggles. 

Fifi put a net over the pin curls to 
keep them in place. 

“Now—under the dryer,” 
“The worst is over.” 

Wiggles sat under the dryer. 

She was there a long time. The air 
got hotter and hotter. Wiggles wig- 
gled and wiggled. She wished she were 
back under the mock-orange bush, 

At last Fifi took the dryer away and 
told Wiggles to go back to the chair. 
There the curls were combed, one at a 
time. And what curls! Shiny and soft 
as silk! 

“You like them?” Fifi asked with 
her accent. 

“Yes, yes,” Wiggles barked. She 
looked at herself this way and that. 
“Woof, woof,” she said. “If only I had 
a nice ribbon for around my neck.” 

“What color would Madame like?” 
Fifi asked. 

“Red,” Wiggles said. 

Fifi brought out a box of ribbons. 
She selected a beautiful red ribbon. 
She made a big bow on Wiggles’ neck. 
The red ribbon was very pretty against 
the black curls. Wiggles was so pleased 
she wiggled all over. 

“Stop that,” Fifi cried sharply. “If 
you want to look a lady, you must act 
a lady. Stop wiggling—please!” 

So Wiggles stopped. It was very 
hard. But she stopped. She walked 
home, every inch a lady. 

Candy and Sandy saw her. They 
came running out of their houses and 
up to Wiggles. They seemed very hap- 
py to see their neighbor. 

You look so clean,” Candy said. 

“You must have had a bath,” Sandy 
said. 

Neither said anything about a per- 
manent. 


Two minutes. Three 


Fifi said, 


Fifi said. 


A Present for Mr. Lincoln 
(Continued from page 70) 


him for me. I am a pretty busy man 

especially now when I’m trying to 
keep us out of war.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Tad will like 
that,” Betsy replied, smiling at Tad. 

“T’ll take fine care of Custard!” Tad 
declared with enthusiasm. “We are 
friends already. Now come on, Betsy! 
Let’s fix up a house for him out back 
of the stables.” 

Just as the two children hurried out 
a rear door, a manservant came to an- 
nounce, “Captain George Peterson of 
California, to see the President of the 
United States.” 

Abraham Lincoln went to meet 
Betsy’s father with an outstretched 
hand and a smile of welcome. 
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Highways of Freedom 


(Continued from page 59) 


and sleeping places—picnics in the 
mountains, the Union Oyster House in 
Boston, a swank country club in the 
Chicago suburbs; nice motels and fine 
hotels, and others less attractive. 

Altogether, we traveled more than 
eight thousand miles along those rib- 
bons of gray that stretch from coast to 
coast. At last, at our journey’s end, it 
seemed good to come back again to 
the home that is ours in a country that 
is ours. 

Now, with deeper sincerity than 
ever before, we can join in singing the 
familiar, and we hope prophetic, lines 


America! America! God shed his grace 


on thee, 


| And crown thy good with brotherhood 





W 
_ THE GOLpE 300 Warr 
WER CooLED TRI-PURPOS¢ 


FILMATIC 
PROJECTOp 


Thirty years intimate knowledge of 
| teaching requirements are behind the 
outstanding Filmatic. Single and double 

) film strips, also 2 x 2 slides in biack- 
white or sparkling color can be handied 
with ease in this versatile projector 
Of course, it is blower-cooled and the 
built-in automatic rewind makes hand 

| ling of film strip quick and pleasant 
The fully automatic GoldE index changer 
for 40 slides is a most convenient 

; accessory that may be added any time. 
You get all these features—and more— 
in the Filmatic, 





Write for free descriptive folder Ne 
see 


452. . 
your je he fine Filmatic > 


Please send 
Filmatic Pro 


me further informar; 

; nation abc 
vector (Bulletin No. 452) =— 
Name.. 


Address 


f 
li City. . 
! 
| 





State 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


| 


4888 N. Clark St., Dept. 2-A 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


1 
| 
GoldE Manufacturing Co. | 
| 
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From sea to shining sea. 


EpiToriaAL Note: Readers of this arti- 
cle will be interested to know more 
about the Chandler family. In an early 
paragraph, Mrs. Chandler indicates that 
her husband also is a teacher. He is 
Joseph O. Chandler, principal of Cottage 
School in Arden-Carmichael District. 
Besides the children who went with 
them on the trip, they have an older son 
with the Air Force in Korea, two mar- 
ried children in Los Angeles, and two 
grandchildren. Mrs. Chandler has taught 
primary grades in Kansas and Montana 
as well as in California. For three years 
she taught mentally handicapped chil- 


dren in one of the first schools estab- | 


lished for such children in Sacramento 
County. She has written for other pub- 


lications, and is known to many young- | 
sters as the author of the “Cowboy Sam” | 


readers. The Travel Contest judges, 
however, were unaware of her other lit- 
erary activity when they awarded her 
first prize. 


Sing a Song of Sunshine 
Continued from page 69) 


Joe turned away sadly, gripping the 
sack of bread and milk. If he hadn’t 
stopped for that he could have had the 
cocker spaniel. Now he had nothing. 
He trudged home slowly. 

Mrs. Melrose was waiting for him 
“Do me one more favor, Joey. My 
sister can’t stand birds. Would you 
take Sunny?” 

Joe thought of the pig bank. There 
wasn't much money in it. “I haven't 
enough money,” he said, 

“Oh, I wouldn't sell my Sunshine,” 
she said. “We'll own her together. You 
take good care of her and I'll visit 
her. Please?” 

Sunny started to sing. “I guess she’s 
satisfied,” Joe said. “And I sure am. 
But I'll have to ask Mother.” 

‘Oh, I saw her when she came in 
and she said you might keep her.” 

Joe carried his new pet down the 
hall happily. Never would he be lonely 
again in the big building with so many 
rooms and so many people. He would 
be busy taking care of Sunny and 
Sunny would be singing to him. 
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A Teacher’s Tools 


Rita Sylva 


She needs infinite threads 
Of hope to weave 

Her web of dreams, 

And magic wands 

Of strength to catch 
Elusive shapes. 

She needs the finest grains 
Of love to mold 

Each piece of clay, 

And pliant bands 

Of wit to hold 
“Each restless mind. 

She needs an endless store 
Of faith to feed 

Each hungry soul, 

And perfect sight 

To find the pear! of worth 
Midst myriad grains of sand. 








ITS FUN 


TO BRUSH TEETH! 


IT'S EASY 


TO TEACH TOOTHBRUSHING 
with IPANA’S® Non-Profit Toothbrush Kits 


Wonderful dental health teaching aid! Each kit 
contains a superior quality toothbrush and a guest-size 
tube of pleasant-tasting, effective Ipana. Conveniently 
packed in bright red and yellow cartons, these kits are 
wonderful for in-school brushing projects, and for regu- 
lar home use. 


Children love to use them! One teacher tells us, 
“Response has been so great that it is necessary for me 
to place a fourth order!” Another says, “The children 
were excited about them.” 


Order your kits today! They're specially low-priced 
for school purchase. Kits are available in two sizes. Be 
sure to order the size suitable for the age of your group. 


, if \ | 





Educational Service Dept., IN 255, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


For Children Under 10 Yrs.—Ipana “Junior” Toothbrush Kits, available only in lots of 20: 


——(20 brushes with 20 tubes of Ipana) @ $2 per lot—=$ 
No. of lots 


For Children Over 10 Yrs.—“Regular Size” Toothbrush Kits, available only in lots of 20: 


> (20 brushes with 20 tubes of Ipana) @ $3 per lot=—=$ 
No. of lots 


Make checks payable to Bristol-Myers Company [7) Check Enclosed [7 M. 0. Enclosed 


Available in Continental United States Only + Please allow 3 weeks for delivery 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


NAME OF SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


YOUR NAME ~ POSITION 


i 


City : fia ZONE ‘STATE 


GRADE(S) YOU TEACH” CLASS ENROLLMENT ~ $CHOOL ENROLLMENT 


aii tate i eee 
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Aelful “Teaching Materials 
FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY On 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 







General coupons are on pages 74, 84, 86, 88, 90, 92; 
Travel and Summer School coupons on page 82. 

















PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5561-2. Please send me free . .. new booklets 
“Growing Up and Liking It’’; . booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 
booklets ‘It's So Much Easier When You Know 
Ins. 363 
Name Grade .cccccccces 
Street OF B.D. cncccccccercccccccccsesescceceseesesesecescssceseces . No. Pupils ..... 
City .cccccccoccses $0600000 006606500 ceuse cbo cece con ceEseees Zone ....++: State .....s00. 2-55 





PTYTTITITITI TL Ltt 
MARSH 77 FELT-POINT PEN. Please send FREE QUICKIE COURSE 


tering with instructions for making Fiash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids 






in Drawing and Let- 
(See ad on Page 89.) 


Ins. 510 








Name 





No. Pupils ..... 





Street or R.D 








a i, ie cae cakebaeene On suchen, UL ea nadie 2-55 


PTT TTT 


Full 


Full information on 


HAMDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. Please send me: [) information, The Harmony Band, 







Primary Children play 3-part music in one lesson "Song Books with 

a Pian."’ They produce results. (.) Tne Symphonet, A Musical Opportunity for Every Child. 

Ins. 193 

Name GreGe cccccceccece 
Soveed GF BAB. cccccccccccceccceseccecccecencsccccsccccesccoscoececs No. Pupils ..... 
CRY ccccccccccccccessess PPPTTITITITITT TTT Zone ...++. State ....se00. 2-55 





SOOT SSSSSESSESSSSSESES ESSE SSSESSSESESSESESESSSSSESSESESSSSESSSSESSSESESSEOOSESEESS 





copies (specify number want- 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. Please send me 
* (See ad on Page 69.) 


ed) of your free booklet ‘'The Science of Bathroom Sanitation 







Ins. 301 
PORTED cccccccccccecescceccoccoccecees Grade coccccesece 
eee SO . cccventstssannséabewenibdsenncesdenee seas 6eeeeesegeckscanmn No. Pupils ..... 
City cccccccccccccccscccccsseccoeseese PTTTTI TTT Tite ZONE .seeees State .....ee0s 2-55 





SEOSSSSSSSSSESEESSEEOSSSSFESSESSSSSSESESESSSSEESESSEEESEEEEEESESEEEEEEESESESESOOEEE 


Name 





KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. Please send special information on the Keystone Reading 


Readiness Series of lantern slides. 








» Bees cece 


Street or R.D. .. 





WTTTTTTITITITITI TTT TTT . Zone . cccccecee 






Name 






CORPORATION. Please send me: FREE Rayon Teaching Units: 


AMERICAN vVISCOSE 
C) (18) Grades 4-8; () (TD) Science Kit 


(TA) Grades 1-3 Kit; 











Street or R.D . School 


Zone State 


City 








claimed ¢ 


You a 


pener 


ur of 
‘ 


Interesting 


ART WORK 


Moke your art work interesting to the pupil 
and a satisfaction to yourself. 

Over 100 Difterent Art Projects 
Use this set of 48 loose leaf pages with over 
one hundred different projects of art work 
to increase the interest in correlation, ap- 
Special Day, landscapes, etc. 
Directions given for use of each sheet so 
they will run fifteen hundred or more sheets 
| for the pupils 


sx standard 


NOW - WE OFFER A COMPANION UNIT 


preciation, 





Price $3.00 prepaid, cash or P.O. Order. 
Prof. T.R. Neilson’s Art Projects for Schools 


323 Silvia Drive Los Altos, Calif. 

















SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Daye 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupiis 


of fourteen beautiful cover designs 
in fuil colors. Booklets supplied with or without 
special printing of pupils’ names, ete., on inside 
pages. Your photo on each booklet, if desired. 
Send only three cents in stamps for sample and 
circular with complete information. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Department Dansville, N.Y. 


Closing Day Is 


Your choice 


Coming Soon! 
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They Teach Understanding 


(Continued from page 19) 


study their own behavior, and that of 
other children. After all, they are our 
future parents and teachers. 

In order for the classroom teacher 
to teach the causes of behavior to her 
pupils, she must thoroughly under- 
stand the emotional needs of children. 
She must know that to be well ad- 
justed a child needs, above all, a 
sense of security. This includes a feel- 
ing of belongingness, of being one of a 
group. The child needs someone he 
can look to as a friend, and someone 


he can depend on. In contrast, but 
not in conflict with dependence, he 
needs a certain amount of inée- 
pendence, or freedom to do certain 
things. The child must also have a 
feeling of accomplishment. For good 
emotional health he should expe- 
rience at least a little success each 
day. The teacher must be aware of 


all these things in order to help her 
pupils to understand the behavior of 
other children. 


Much of the teaching of behavio. 
to children is accomplished through 
the use of stories similar to the one 
previously related. A child’s behavior 
is described, and an analysis of that 
behavior is made through discussion. 
rhrough the guidance of the teacher, 
the class learns why an individual 
may have behaved in a certain way. 
Mary had started the ball rolling when 
she mentioned that perhaps Johnny 
wanted the other kids to like him, 
Further discussion revealed that 
Johnny probably missed the attention 
that he formerly got at home. He also 
felt left out of things because of his 
inability to play many games. There- 
fore he took his mother’s money so he 
could buy his school chums candy, 
This was the way he chose to get at- 
tention and a feeling of belonging. 

The teacher does not merely draw 
out the reasons for Johnny’s behavior. 
Although Johnny’s behavior has been 

(Continued on page 81) 


Aviation Spurs Science Study 
(Continued from page 23) 


propelled by the reaction of the bal- 

loon to the escaping jet of air. This 

air acts in the same manner as the hot 
gases leaving a real jet plane. 

2. Fold a rectangular piece of foil 
as indicated. (See Fig. 4, step 1.) Put 
a match on one end. Lay a common 
pin on the stem of the match, Then 
holding them together, fold foil over 
and roll it up tightly (steps 2 and 3). 
Fold an extra piece over the head and 
roll (step Remove the pin, form- 
ing a jet passage. Set on a pencil or 
stick as shown, and heat the head 
with a lighted match (step 5). Heat 
is conducted inside the chamber. 
Combustion energy is set up, and the 
rocket reacts by flashing off into space. 

What makes a balloon fly? 

. Make a miniature balloon by glu- 
ing tissue paper sections together. (See 
Fig. 5.) When the finished balloon is 
dry, hold it high enough above the 
flame of a candle so it won’t ignite the 
paper. The air in the balloon will be 
heated, and cause the balloon to rise. 

HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 
Airplanes and How They Fly (film, 

free), University of Illinois, Visual 

Aids Service, Div. of University Ex- 

tension, Champaign, III. 

Airplanes and How They Fly (film) 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
tist St., New York 17. 

Airplane Trip, An (film, color), Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Airport Activities; Air Passenger Serv- 
ice, Air Mail, Express, Freight, and 


Baggage, “Air, Land, and Sea Trav- 
el” (2” x 2” slidesets, color), So- 
ciety for Visual Education, 1345 


W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 


FIG. | 


FIG. 2 


Airport and Airway Traffic Control 
(filmstrip, free), University of Illi- 
nois. 

Conquering the Airways, 
tion around the World” 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 

36 


“Transporta- 
filmstrip), 
Text-Film 
New York 


Helicopter, The (film, color and b & 
w), Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

History of the Helicopter (film, free), 
Shell Oil Company, Film Library, 
624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 

History of Air Transportation, “Trans- 
portation and Communication Se- 
ries” (filmstrip), Young America 
Films, Inc. 


Model Wings over the World (film, 


color, free), Herkimer Tool and 
Model Works, Inc., Harter St., Her- 
kimer, N.Y. 

Planes without Pilots (film, color, 
free), Bell Aircraft Corp., Photo- 
graphic Dept., Box 1, Buffalo 5. 

Postmen of the Skies (film, color, 


free), Bell Aircraft Corp. 

Seeing the Airport (filmstrip, free), 
United Airlines School and College 
Service, 35 E. Monroe St., Chicago 


3. 

Sky Riders (film, free), University of 
Illinois. 

Transportation in the Air, “The Story 
of Transportation” (filmstrips, col- 
or), Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Utility Unlimited (film, color, free), 
Farm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye 

t., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Helicopters; Jets; Look to the Sky 
(booklets), National Aviation Edu- 
cation Council, Materials of Instruc- 
tion Committee, 1115 17th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


FIG.3 



























Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


LEARNING TO TELL TIME can be 
a knotty problem for youngsters in ele- 
mentary school. But now, magnetic re- 
cording tape makes the job easier for 
them and easier on you. Here’s how. 
Draw a clock face on heavy cardboard 
and attach a pair of movable hands. Then 
record hour chimes on magnetic tape. 
When teaching time in class, move the 
hands to different positions, playing the 
appropriate chime for each setting. Later, 
you can ask students to point the hands 
themselves while you play chimes selected 
at random. This way you avoid memory 
work on the part of the children. 


: PROUD OF YOUR 
9/4 a: --y. CHORUS? You’re 
ESSE; sure to be if they’ve 
he been trained with 
magnetic recording 
tape! A rehearsal 
aid that’s a favorite 
with high school 
musical directors 
all over the coun- 
try, tape allows 
singers to hear themselves as others 
hear them . . . permits them to criti- 
cize their own efforts. Intricate har- 
monies, difficult solo passages, proper 
balance of voices—all are taught more 
easily when magnetic tape is used in 
rehearsal. 


PARENT MEMBERS OF THE PTA 
tend to become enthusiastic supporters of 
the school when they hear the voices of 
their children tape recorded in actual 
classroom sessions. In fact, many teachers 
report an amazing increase in parent in- 
terest after such tapes have been played 
in their PTA meetings. Why not try the 
idea the next time your group meets? 


50% MORE RECORDING TIME 
that’s what you get on every reel of new 
“SCOTCH” Brand Extra Play Magnetic 
Tape 190A. Made with a 50% thinner 
coating and a 30% thinner backing ma- 
terial, new Extra Play Tape not only 
offers half again as much recording time 
but also increased frequency response. 
And, like all fine “SCOTCH” Brand 
Magnetic Tapes, new 190A Tape is strong 
enough to stand up under years of normal 
use on most school machines. 


DO REEL sinha, 
CHANGES IN- = 
TERRUPT your 
tape recordings? 
Then new Extra 
Play Tape is what 
you’re looking 
for! With 50% 
more recording 
time on each reel 
this remarkable new tape helps you 
make recordings of plays, lengthy 
speeches and music broadcasts with 
pauses for reel change reduced te the 
minimum. Ask for it at your local 
tape dealer’s—“‘SCOTCH” Brand Ex- 
tra Play Magnetic Tape 190A. 








WHAT’S ON YOUR 
MIND? Do you have any 
questions about how to use 
magnetic lape in the class- 
room? I'll try to answer 
them if I can. Just drop a 
line to me—c/o Educa- 
tional Division, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
900 Fauquier Avenue, Si. Paul 6, Minn. 





The term ““SCOTCH” and the plaid design are regis- 
tered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in U.S.A. 
by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. ¥. 








| 





Glass Today 
(Continued from page 21) 


made from it would not be recognized 
as coming from this originally drawn 
form of glass. Fluorescent lights and 
neon signs do look like tubes. Some 
common drawn-glass products that 
look less like tubes are drug and pill 
vials, glass packages for toothbrushes 
and cigars, hypodermic-syringe barrels, 
and hydrometer, thermometer, and 
barometer tubes. Solid rod tubing is 
used for such things as towel bars, 
chemist’s stirring rods and tiny insu- 
lators in radio and television tubes. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


Almost everyone is familiar with 
dozens of kinds of bottles and glass 
containers for a great variety of prod- 
ucts. It is estimated that the average 
citizen buys about 450 products each 
year packaged in glass containers. 
Who has not seen, for example, fancy 
containers for such foods as syrup, 
jelly, catsup, mustard, and horseradish? 
The use of foods in their original con- 
tainers means fewer dishes for the 
housewife to wash. 

Then there are containers for toilet 
waters, hair and hand lotions, deodor- 
ants, and perfumes. One-way beverage 
bottles have been introduced in recent 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


Feb. 2—Ground-Hog Day. 

Feb. 6-12 — 45th Anniver- 
sary of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Feb. 7-13 —National Chil- 
dren's Dental Health 
Week. 

Feb. 11—Thomas A. Edison's 
Birthday. 

Feb. 12—Abraham Lincoln's 
Birthday. 

Feb. 14—Valentine Day. 

Feb. 15—Susan B. Anthony's 
Birthday. 

Feb. 20-27 — Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 733 
Southern Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Feb. 22—Birthday of George 
Washington. 











years. This kind of soft-drink contain- 
er requires no deposit when it is 
bought, and is discarded when empty. 
The square milk bottle has demon- 
strated its usefulness. It saves space 
in the refrigerator, it is easy to handle, 
won't leak, provides sanitary protec- 
tion, protects the flavor, and permits 
the housewife to see how much milk 
is left in the container. Another ad- 
vantage is that dairies find that square 
bottles take only half as much storage 
and refrigeration space as round bot- 
tles. This is a great help to dairies that 
are short of storage and truck space. 


FIBERS OF GLASS 


Fibers of glass may be found in 
woollike form for many uses. As an 
insulation material in the home and 
industry glass is one of the best. Glass 
fibers are spun into yarns for weaving 
cloth for industry and for decorative 
fabrics that will not burn. Glass dress- 
es are available. Glass fibers are used 
in mats for filtering air and in rein- 
forcing plastics. There seems to be no 
end to the uses of glass fibers, 


(Continued on page 79) 































































Primary Teachers 
and Primary Children 


CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES is one of the basic teaching aids to thousands of 
primary and kindergarten teachers. For here in one big magazine is page after 
page of instructive and entertaining material for the children in your classes. 
In one year, 10 issues, you'll receive: 


100 STORIES e@ 40 PUZZLES AND RIDDLES e 100 HAND- 
CRAFT PROJECTS @ 75 POEMS e 75 PAGES TO COLOR 
e@ SPECIAL FEATURES BY EDUCATORS e HUNDREDS OF 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


The stories in CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES cover science, travel, the Bible, 
sports, history, foreign countries and peoples, nature, a new recipe page every 
month, and the hilarious pictures and poems of Dr. Seuss. Your own personal 
subscription to CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES will lighten your work load, pro- 
vide the classroom help you need. 


And, for a limited time only, you can now receive 8 BIG copies of CHIL- 
DREN’S ACTIVITIES for only $2.88 
But you must act NOW for this offer expires very shortly. 


you save $1.12 under the single copy 
price! 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 
SPECIAL 


TEACHER 
OFFER 


Child Training Association, Inc. 

1111 S. Wabash Avenue 

Chicago 5, Illinois 

Please enter my subscription to CHILDREN’S 
ACTIVITIES IMMEDIATELY. 

[} I enclose $2.88 for 8 issues 

[] I enclose $4.00 for 10 issues 


BIG ISSUES Name ...... 
JUST Address 
- 2 aoe . Zone State 


Bulk rates, 2 of more subscriptions to the same school, 
are available at $3.50 per 10 issues. 


$2.88 
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LOOK! 
NEW easy-to-use 


TINTONE 


Stik- tack. 


miracle discs" 


@ delicately tinted, easier to 
see and use 
























@ stick to blackboards, glass, 
wood, tile 






@ eliminate tack and tape 
















| damage 
} 
: , 
- @ in two handy sizes for all 
kinds of pin-ups 
Perea 1299 Boylston Street | 
! THOMPSON’ ae 15, Mass. | @ adhesive on both sides, use 
I 2 over and over 
| Please send ........ pocks of Stik-tacks, 328 discs | 
| per pack, 1.00 each. | 00 
| still only $1 
| PED ec oc ccccceseccececccccecoeseseseseeseseese | : 
Diet. id oiduissiea duuaiessieimaicaennn for 328 discs 
GRY cc ccccccccccccsseces Zone...... State. ...... | * In Canada distributed by REEVES & 
IUD, «s<sancdentodennsemninaeneiaeinibiadalll [| SONS (Canada) Ltd, Toronto 10. 











NUTRITION UNIT 


a! for Grades / through 5 
4) “Mith jon Wealth and Growth’ 
A practical nutrition unit of 12 lessons with summar- 


by Emma W. 
izing activity, developed for use in grades 1 through 5. 
The nutrition lessons are based on simple food prepa- 
in the classroom and are integrated with the 
other class subjects. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 







Gardner and Ethel Narigon 


ration 








Please send me a free copy of “Milk for Health and Growth” I 
Name 
School Grade 
Address 


(Thia offer good only in U.S.A.) 


MAGIC SLATE 
ACTIVITY BOOKS = a, 4 


leading 
3 WONDERFUL WAYS 


to Play and LEARN 
NEW! ALL in ONE wee 
A wonderful Story... 
MAGIC SLATE to WRITE 
or DRAW .. . Dozens of 
Fascinating Activities. 
Boys and girls find a new 
enthusiasm for reading, ' 
writing, drawing with aT | 
these completely different OfALER’S 


re ~ or send $1 
Activity Books. for any 4 books A Trip to Mexico 


The STRATHMORE Co., Avrora, IUlinois 



























@ Where Jesus Lived 
A Day ot the Circus @ The Magic Forest 
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A Star for Arizona 
(Continued from page 33) 


He knew it was growing late. His 
stomach, a goed clock at mealtime, was 
asking for food. Peter wrapped the 
flag about its staff, tied it with a 
string, and hurried out the door. 

Astride Blackie, the heavy flag 
clutched under his arm, Peter tore 
down the road leaving clouds of soft 
dust behind him. His parents would 
be getting uneasy by now. 

When he came in sight of the grove, 
he saw that the parade had already 
formed. 

“Peter!” his mother ran toward 
him. “Where have you been? Is ev- 
erything all right?” 

Peter was breathless. “I have the 
flag. Where do I march?” 

Peter's father came up. “You have 
lost out, Peter,” he said sadly. “An- 
other boy has been given a flag and 
placed in line at the head of your 
SC hool.” 

Peter brushed back the damp hair 
from his forehead with a grimy hand. 
He swallowed hard. 

“Why doesn’t the parade start?” He 
heard someone in the crowd ask. 

“There’s been a delay,” a policeman 
answered. ““The band leader won't let 
the flag-bearer carry a flag with forty- 
seven stars at the head of this parade. 
And I for one don’t blame him.” 

Peter’s heart leaped. Without saying 
a word he hurried to where the band 
had formed. 

A tall man with a baton stood scowl- 
ing before the uniformed men. “You 
can’t do it,” he was saying. “You can’t 
have a parade celebrating Arizona’s 
admission to statehood without a prop- 
er flag.” 

“But there are no flags with forty- 
Not yet!” the flag-bearer 
of the band- 
Only eight 


eight stars! 
shouted above the 
master. “It’s too 
days have passed.” 

“Too soon! Too soon!” The band 
leader scoffed. “Someone should have 
had forethought enough to have been 
preparing for this. Our great state 
should have its place on the flag as well 
as in the nation.” His voice boomed 
with sincerity. 

Peter pulled at the band leader's 
sleeve with one hand as he clutched the 
tall flagstaff with the other. “I have 
a flag with forty-eight stars, Sir.” He 
finally made himself heard above the 
babbling. 

“You have what? 
with surprise. 

“A flag with forty-eight stars,” 
said. 

“Where on earth did you get it?” 

“I made it. I made it today.” Peter 
felt his heart pounding. “I sewed on 
an extra star while the rest of you ate 
your lunch.” 

“Make way! Make way!” 
leader pushed Peter forward. 
boy will lead the parade.” 

The march was not very far. It 
ended on the high school lawn where 
the speaking was to take place. Peter 
was glad, because the big flag grew 
heavy in his hands. But people had 
cheered him as he marched past. 

When the program was over, his 
mother met him at the grove. “Come, 
Peter,” she said. “You have not eaten. 
You must be very hungry.” 

Peter nodded. “Yes, I am hungry.” 

Father stood between him and the 
crowd as he ate. He could hear his 
father say proudly. “That’s Peter all 
right. Sometimes he seems to dream 
but his dreams usually amount to 
something.” 

Peter raised his arm and took off his 
cap. He wiped his face with his shirt- 
sleeve. He was tired, but not too tired 
to eat. He reached for another of his 
mother’s thick sandwiches. 


voice 
soon! 


” the leader asked 


Peter 


The band 
“This 





“What has happened to your good 
shirt?” his mother wailed. “Your only 
white shirt—” 

Peter looked down at his shirttail, 
which had worked its way out from 
under his belt. It was jagged with 
scissors marks. 

“I’m sorry, Mother. I had to have a 
piece of white cloth—” 

Mother laughed. In front of everyone 
she put her arms around Peter and 
kissed him. “What matters a shirttail?” 
she said. “Getting Arizona on the flag 
was much more important.” 


Joan Decides 
(Continued from page 33) 


Joan shoved the picture back. She 
couldn't face it. 

“If I throw it away, Ill have a 
chance to win. So will the other girls. 
But whenever I look at myself, I'll see 
the old woman’s eyes. Ill know I 
really failed. Whoever wins, I'll know 
it's wrong, that a better pieture was 
discarded. It’s wrong if the judges 
can’t have all the entries to choose 
from. It’s wrong to conceal a talent 
like Sylvia’s. Wrong to win spitefully. 
But Sylvia! Why must it be Sylvia?” 

Joan rose to her feet. Carter Hall 
was thick in darkness, the last class 
over, the last student gone. As she 
dragged herself down the stairs, her 
footsteps sounded like doom. As she 
thrust open the slot and foreed in the 
envelope, it dropped with a swish. 

She turned away. The art teacher, 
hurrying down the hall, smiled. 

“Why, Joan, wasn’t your entry in? 
I’m just getting the last of them.” The 
clock struck five. 

“Yes, Miss Newcemb, I put this one 
in for a—a friend.” Joan choked. 

Unnoticing, Miss Newcomb nodded, 
“You just made it in time.” 

Made it in time, made it in time. 
The words rang through Joan’s head. 
Made it in time, for Sylvia. 

A week to wait before the art prizes 
were announced. At the end of the 
week, Joan’s roommate slammed open 
the door till it bounced against the wall. 

“Alice, be quiet. I have to cram 
for the history test, even if you don’t,” 
she moaned. 

“History, piffle,’ shouted Alice. 
“They posted the art prizes. Go look.” 

Throwing papers to the wind, Joan 
flew downstairs and craned to see over 
the crowd. There it was. First award, 
Sylvia McGrane—‘Portrait of an Old 
Woman.” 

To her surprise, Joan felt a sudden 
surge of excitement. In a way, she’d 
worked for Syivia’s award too, as hard 
as Sylvia. First award, Sylvia McGrane. 
Then Joan stiffened as she heard the 
familiar drawl. She turned, stunned 
and disbelieving. Tears rolled down 
Sylvia’s face. 

“I threw it away,” Sylvia whispered. 
“I thought it wasn’t good. When I 
went to drop it in, I thought it wasn’t 
sete and threw it away. Someone must 

have found it. I wish I knew who.” 

Joan couldn’t believe it. Sylvia think 
her work was no good! Sylvia doubt 
that she could draw! Suddenly Joan 
understood. That airy manner was only 
a front. Behind it, Sylvia had doubts 
and fears. She was even human. 

Alice grabbed Joan from behind, 
“Congratulations, Joan.” Joan looked 
blank. 

“Congratulations, silly.” Alice point- 
ed. “Second award for merit and effort, 
Joan Ensor—‘Beach in Storm.’ You.” 

“Who?” asked Joan. “Oh, me.” 

“Yes, you,” they all laughed. “Ef- 
fort,” Joan thought. “No one could 
guess how much effort.” 

She grinned at the crowd. “Why 
wait? Let’s go celebrate Sylvia and me. 
History, piffle.” 
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WORKING TOGETHER 
FOR BETTER 
DENTAL HEALTH 


newly revised 


IPANA’S* 
DENTAL HEALTH 
UNIT for Grades 1-6 


Helps You Teach Good 
Dental Health Habits 





Ipana’s revised unit will help you 
make Dental Health easy-to-teach, 
fun-to-learn. It provides complete 
dental health information, sugges- 
tions for lively class activity, and 
colorful take-home seatwork folders 
—all designed to help you get par- 
ents, children and dentists working 
together for better dental health! 


ORDER YOUR FREE UNIT 
TODAY WITH THE 
COUPON ON PAGE 90 


Dental Health Unit for 
Grades 1-6 includes 
¢ Wall Chart 
¢ Teacher's Manual 
° Toothbrushing Model 
* Seatwork Folders 


ee nai 

mote’. special offer .-- E 

a's non- -profit toothbrush kits 
on page 73 
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A Sea Horse ‘Tale 
(Continued from page 67) 


immense fish we saw yesterday? Some 
fish live to be very old. Why, I heard 
of one that lived to be nearly sixty- 
five years old.” 

“Think how many children he must 
have had,” I thought out loud. 

“Children!” the pipefish laughed. 
“Some fish produce millions and mil- 
lions of eggs. But of course, they don’t 
all hatch because many of them are 
eaten or destroyed by birds, fish, and 
animals.” 

As we drifted along, I thought about 
all the strange fish we had seen. Just 
then the pipefish sang out, “Jellyfish! 
See the jellyfish!” 

I looked about us, but all I saw were 
hundreds and hundreds of tiny white 
umbrellas, bobbing up and down with 
the waves. 

“What a queer fish!” 
“no tail, 


I remarked, 
no legs, no fins, no eyes!” 

“Oh, a jellyfish is no fish. It’s an 
ocean animal,” said the pipefish. “A 
jellyfish has a mouth and a stomach, 
and it is usually hungry. Around the 
edge of the body are long hairlike feel- 
ers that catch food and then carry it 
to the mouth. It’s easy for him to 
catch food for on the ends of the feel- 
ers are poisonous stingers.” 

We drifted along with the jellyfish 
and we knew we were safe as long as 
we didn’t come in contact with their 
feelers. By this time all that remained 
of our clump of weeds was one root 
with two little stems growing from it. 
We held tightly onto it, and let the 
water carry us wherever it wanted to 
take us. 

And then, “ 
the pipefish. 

Sure enough! 
ing high above 


I smell rocks,” sang out 
Big, black rocks stick- 
the water were just 
ahead. The waves took us very close. 

“Shush!” whispered my friend. “Over 
there on that rock shelf is another 
ocean animal. See him?” 

I looked, and there sprawled all over 
the shelf was the oddest creature I had 
ever seen. It looked like a rough, black 
rock with eight long arms. 

‘That’s a devilfish,” the pipefish 
whispered. “Poor thing! He’s made so 
he always has to swim backward, and 
can only crawl forward. But he’s a 
clever fellow. He changes color to suit 
his background, which makes it easier 
for him to catch his food. He eats 
everything, too.” 

“Aren't you afraid of him?” I asked. 

“Not this one. He’s asleep. But if 
he saw us and wanted to eat us, he’d 
change to a light color, reach out with 
one of his long arms, and into his 
mouth we'd go!” 

Continued on page 82) 























“Look, Miss Mason—Atlas has 
nothing on me!” 
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Excttingly New / / 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN = —_—— 








In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope 











This seat Plan in heavy dark paper, is 8” x 8” in size, 
with compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. (Blank cards are included.) There is a total of - 
70 compartments. It is usable in large or small classrooms, 


A supply of cards is included with each unit. A total in 


space for 144 name places. Extra cards 2 for Sc (Blue, 
Buff, Pink or White.) 


New! Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope which 





has bound edges and brass corners. It is neat and long 
wearing. A 


$10.98 per doz.— plus postage — no C.0.D’s 


This and all following items can be ordered from your 
































School Supply Dealer 














Only $4-5° 
(Postpaid) 


The organization of the 
words into unit-groups nat 
urally belonging together, 
is in harmony with modern 
teaching methods. The 
learning of a word, not as 
a detached memorization, 
but in meaningful concrete 
situatiuns in association 
with other relevant words, 
gives the child a more com- 


prehensive grasp of the 
meaning. 
The vocabulary is based 


on a careful collation of the 
best primary-word lists 
available, and on practical 
classroom work by a num 
ber of experienced teachers 


The Plymouth Chart is on oo paper 36” x “35” mounted on wood at top and bottom 


Constructed for long life. 


PHONIC SET to build words... 


200 cards C710 
PRIMER SET easy words for use with beginners, 200 cards C7!1 


Heavy cards are easily made removable from grooves and blend 
with chart. It displays phonic exercises, primary reading, poems, 


arithmetic, ete. 


$1.59 
$1.50 


All orders must be accompanied by check, money order or postal note. 


INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 





test); and (2) they make 
he fails (remedial work) 
whole 390 combinations, 
encouraged, 


B104, 





Inventory test of 














Bi23. 
irately, 10 cents 
(Order, also, 


8112. Inventory 
facts separately, 10 
Weight 6 oz 


test of the 100 multiplication 
cents each, 85 cents a dozen. 
(Order, also, at least one key.) 

B112K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
treme lial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. Weight 1 oz. 


25 cents, 


A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory tests is included with each purchase 


THE INVENTORY TESTS do two things: 
combinations the pupil does not know, 
it possible to put in his hands an effective 
means of mastering promptly by himself just the combinations on whicl 

When he 
but only a few on which he 


100 addition 
(Order at least 
with 


100 subtraction facts separately, 
Weight 6 of ((irder, 


with automatic 


each, 85¢c a dozen. Weight 6 oz 
B104K. Key for the preceding, 
ences, 10 cents each, three for 25 cents 
B108. Inventory test of the 
cents each, 85c a dozen 
B108K. Key for the preceding, 
ences, 10 cents each, three for 25 cents, 


(1) They easily reveal the 
or knows imperfectly (diagnostic 


finds that be need not study the 


failed, be feels 

facts separately, 10 cents 

one key.) 

automatic remedial index refer 
Weight 1 oz. 

10 

also, at least one key 

remedial index refer 

Weight 1 oz, 


Inventory test of the 90 division facts sep 


each, 85c a dozen. Weight 6 oz 


at least one key.) 

B123K. Key for the 
remedial index references, 
Weight 


preceding, with 
10 cents each, 


automatic 
three for 
1 uf 


of any of the above units 


85¢ PER DOZEN — MINIMUM ORDER 4 DOZEN OF ANY COMBINATION 


VOCABULARY SEAT WORK FOR SLOW PUPILS 


but ten times. 
Easy Vocabulary. 
ing dictionaries, 
R982 75c¢ 
























Thirty words ar 


and 


Grade Leve! 1-O-—1-B 
In this piece of seat work, the pupil is given 
only five words at a time for word-and-picture 
matching, and he must match each one not once 


included. 
Six different lay-sheets, 
word-cards 


includ 
for cutting up 
3 sets for $1.98 


SIX NEW SIX-PUPIL SETS 


Each set has six lay-sheets, each with 14 words, 


sud pictures, centering about a single topic, six 
Teese vomertaete «ictionary cards, and six word-cards for cutting, 
ee tae wet, with six envelopes for cut-up words, or 84 words 
nag And per set. 504 basic vocabulary words in all. Eacl 
the poet te began «Unit weighs 7 oz. 
peeking hime! te By Isabelle Long— 
ios toes one tates Edited by James E. McDade 
Samson” 1007 84 nouns 7650—3 for $1.98 
R1002 70 nouns & plural forms 75c—3 for $1.98 
R1003 84 verbs 76c—3 for $1.98 
R10046 84 nouns 750—3 for $1.98 
R1005 84 nouns 750-—3 for $1.98 
R1006 85 verbs 750-—-3 for $1.98 





INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC CARDS 
SET 2 ADDITION—-N416—For learning addi- 
tion combinations. Consists of 100 cards, each 
giving one of the basic combinations on one side, 
combination with answer, on reverse. In box, 

SET 3 SUBTRACTIONN417——-For learning 
subtraction facts. Same as in Set 2. 

45c PER BOX IN DOZEN LOTS— 

55c PER BOX IN INDIVIDUAL UNITS 


THE PLYMOUTH PRES 
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timely 


feaching units 
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For Grades 1 te 3 


“THE CLOTHES | WEAR”—Intro- 
duces your pupils to RAYON and 
its many uses. 


For Grades 4 te @ 


“MAN-MADE MIRACLE” — Pre- 
sents, in popular cartoon form, 
the history and growth of RAYON. 


for Science Classes 


“SCIENCE CREATES A MODERN 
INDUSTRY” — Stresses the role 
of science and research in the 
field of man-made fibers. 


Please send material checked below: 


TA)—Teacher’s unit for Grades 1 to 3 
SA)—Student's leaflets 


| ee 


@ l¢ each. 


[_} (18)—Teacher’s unit for Grades 4 to 8 


(S8)—Student’s leaflets @ l¢ each. 


(_] (Td)—Teacher's unjt for Science Classes 


.. (SD)—Student’s leaflets l¢ each. 
Name i ed 
li. Ses 

School Address : 

City State 


{\MERICAN Wo" 


VISCOSE 


RO.0)\0 20) o.u mio 
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(Continued from page 22 


Talking to and informing room 
visitors about the helicopter. 
Visiting other classrooms, and in- 
viting pupils to write letters. 
+. Playing game with helicopter dia- 
gram and key: A child selected a card 
with a helicopter term on it, and held 
it before the group. Another child 
volunteered, or was chosen, to match 
the card on the big key chart, and to 
point out the part on the big diagram 
In this way, learning terms 
became as auditory. 
5. Pictures of helicopters in news- 
and magazine articles were dis- 
and related to information al- 


ibove it. 
visual as well 


paper 
‘ ussed. 


ready learned. 


ARITHMETIC 


children learned 
arithmetic 


Through this unit, 


at an early age that was 
needed to solve everyday problems. 
[hey could see that the helicopter 


could not become a reality without the 
use of numbers. Primary grades can- 
not solve all problems of construction, 
but they were initiated into number 
work through various activities, 
l. Pages in reading and 
booklets were numbered. 

The of an air-mail stamp 
and of a helicopter ride were discussed. 

They made play money and play 
tickets. 

Ordinal numbers, first 
eighth, were learned in connection with 
the passenger flight schedule which 
was set up for other school groups in 
our play helicopter. Simple fractions, 
4, and 14, were introduced. The chil- 
dren learned the meaning by studying 
the size of room groups, and the pro- 
at one time for rides 


writing 


cost 


through 


portion coming in 
ART 
Among the art activities were these: 
1. Making paper rotors. 
2. Creating scenery for the 
tower. 
Designing small helicopters out 
and so on. Preparing 


contro! 


of paper, clay, 
display for hall showcase. 
4. Illustrating a calendar month 
with helicopters and air-mail letters. 
5. Illustrating programs and name 
ards for the ‘ning when they shared 
helicopter with parents and friends. 


SCIENCE 


level, 


eve 


At the science 

cludes simpk 

tions of the parts ol the helicopter. 
The tail rotor (on some models 


controls direction of craft, and aids in 


primary in 
explanations of the func- 


turning sideways. 

2. The rotor, or whirling blade at 
tached to the motor, assists the *copter 
to fly and hover (similar to the hum- 





Henne rensnnonennnonne ree 


porvennepanonsons 


suncnuseeenanoeenensan 


We constructed an envelope from 12” 
the front each child made a design of his own choosing, 
pressing heavily with wax crayons. Then some portions of 
the design were painted over with black poster paint. 


eneeneennensonees 


We Built a Helicopter 





99\ 
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mingbird which moves its wings at a 
rate of 50 times a second). Spinning 
rapidly, in a circular motion, the rotor 
lifts the helicopter. 

The four main controls are: the 
cyclic pitch rod (often called stick), 
rudder pedals, throttle, and collective 
pitch lever (or pitch lever). 

4. Mail helicopters fly at a height of 
about 600 feet, and about 75 miles per 
hour. This speed and altitude have 
been found economical in time and 
operation costs when frequent landings 
and take-offs are necessary on a close 


delivery schedule. 


Two-way radio keeps helicopters 
in touch with the heliport and other 
‘copter pilots in the area. 

Pilot checks his load 
‘port, and makes notes in 
Flight Report. 

7. Other uses for helicopters: rescue 
work in military and civilian life; crop 
dusting and spraying; line repair of 
military equipment. Different models 
are designed for specific uses. 


DRAMATIC PLAY 


rhe children were fascinated by the 
role of the pilot, and their dramatic 
play closely followed his duties: con- 
tacting the control tower before taking 
off and landing, checking before cross- 
ing the airfield. They also learned that 
he had special training. Pilot training 
in a fixed-wing plane is not sufficient 
for ‘copter pilots. 

The duties of the mechanic, ticket 
agent, and control-tower operators re- 
ceived dramatic attention, as well 
the behavior of passengers. Once con- 
structed, the classroom helicopter was 
“in service” daily as the children de- 
veloped a wider range of interests on 


at each 


his Pilot 


the subject. 


SOCIAL LIVING GAINS 


Children gathered in large and small 
groups—working, planning, and evalu- 
ating. Each child had a chance to 
choose work or play. Frequently he 
was asked to perform a task other than 
the one selected, and was willing to do 
sesides helping others, there was 
an opportunity to exert self-control in 
conduct on excursions and at school. 


CONCLUSION 


This was an evening with parents 
and friends. Children participated in 
the program, reading the movie roll, 
and singing songs related to the unit. 
Writing, reading, and number book- 
lets were displayed at each child’s ta- 
ble. Visiting parents were given cour- 
tesy flights aboard the helicopter which 
returned in time for refreshments. 

For A-V ite ms, See page 74 
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CARRIER 


Freda M. Lang 
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Better than an apple 
for the teacher! 
THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 


A Unified Course for Grades I-6 


Lhe Macmillan 
Company 


NEW YORK 11 * CHICAGO 16 
ATLANTA3 © DALLAS 21 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 





‘The Perr Pictures 


for February 


A set of 30 lovely se 
pia pictures of and 
about Washington 
Lincoln, Longfellow, 
etc., size 5% x 8, for 
60 cents. Instructive 
and interesting. 





Necessary for every 
schoolroom is the set 
of 33 PRESIDENTS, 


66 cents. 

The Perry Pictures 
have been used dy 
teachers and educa- 
tors successfully for 
many years. So inex- 
pensive, only TWO 





CENTS each for 30 or 
more, size 5% x 8. 
A 56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustra- 
tions in it, and sample pictures for 26 cents. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 














uP 
TO 


+100 * MONTH 
FOR WEARING 


AND SHOWIN 


LOVELY DRESSES! § ~r 


Ladies, here's how to earn beautiful dresses and V 
make up to $100 in a month wearing and show- 
ing them to your friends! 150 glorious modeis 
to choose from. No obligation—no canvassing — 
no experience; just our way of advertising. We 
send everything you need to get started. Send 
your name, address and dress size on postcard. 
Hurry! Openings limited. FASHION FROCKS, 


INC., Dept. &-2079. Cincinnati 25. Ohio. 

















SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


Superb Satin Velour and 
MAKE 
Extra 
Eolben Gift Items 
retail from 60c to 
° 
No exper le 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust St., Dept. 545.8, St. Leute 3,.Me. 
CLASS & CLUB PINS 
RINGS, MEDALS, KEYS 
for Dramatics, Music, 
Fraternity, Sorority, etc. 
Send 5c for 36-page catalogue ; 
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112 E. Fulton St. 


EARN A DEGREE 


Learn at Home srosic is important . 

to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 
ship and builds group feeling. At home .. . in spare 
time . . learn new, improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. See how easily you lead them... as 
they enthuse over musical routines. Create new inter- 
est in the classroom. This is the ONLY Home Study 
School with courses leading to the BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC degree, Check course you are interested in and 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 
obligation. 

—_— sae ae aS a aS ae asa es ee 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-559, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Il j 








if ce. Schoo! Mus. (Beginner's) O) Violin 
Schoo! Mus. (Supervisor's) (|) Guitar 
i> Piaso, Teacher s Norma] Course _) Mandolin 
Piano, Student's Course Clarinet 
Ear Training & Sight Singing Sax 
! Hist. & Anal. of Mus. _. Cornet- m I 
Adv. Composition L) Prof. Cornet-Tpt. 

C) Dble. Counterpoint Choral Conaegns I 
5 Harmony © Dance Arranging oO V = p 
I teme____ —$__-—_—. aa 
I OO I 
! City Ee ED ! 


Music experience . 
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Choir Kobes | 


SPECIAL MODELS 


for 


JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS | 


Write for Choir Catalog C-61 
Junior Choir Catalog J-61 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN ULL. 1000 WN. MARKET ST 

























NEW YORK 1." Y HICAGO 1, ILI LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
366 Fifth Ave 8 W. LaSalle St 1624 N. Cahuenga Bivd 








































To help your 


students understand 






menstruation 


“Growing Up and Liking It.” Com- 
plete new edition of popular Modess 
booklet, illustrated with delightful new 
photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 

Gives clear, complete explanation of 
menstruation, plus valuable health and 
beauty tips. 

New features include special section of 
exercises, approved by do« tors, for eas- 
ing cramps, and friendly, helpful advice 
called “It’s Nice To Know.” 

Also: For girls 9 to 12... .“‘Sally and 
Mary and Kate Wondered,” a clear, 
simple introduction to menstruation. 
For older girls . . .“‘It’s So Much Eas- 
ier When You Know” discusses men- 





strual physiology and tampon usage. 


Order as many free copies as you 
wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, Box | 
5564-2, Personal Products Corp., Mill- 
town, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 


Box 5564-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free 
. new booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
. booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 
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! 
! 
! 
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. booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
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Name 





(PLEASE PRinT) 


Street 








City State 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A.) 
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Glass Today 


Continued from page 75) 


SAFETY GLASS 


Safety glass is not new. A popular 
version of how it was discovered tells 
of an accident that a French scientist, 
Benedictus, had with a test tube one 
day. He accidentally knocked a pre- 
viously used test tube to the floor. To 
his amazement he saw that while the 
glass was cracked, it held together in 
large pieces. He noticed that the in- 
side of the tube had a coating of cellu- 
lose nitrate which apparently held the 
glass in place. A few days later, 
Benedictus witnessed an accident in 
which several people were injured by 
broken glass. He recalled the dropped 
but unbroken test tube, and he set 
about to develop safety glass. He in- 
troduced his first safety glass to the 
public in 1909, 

Many advances have been made since 
then. For example, a very special 
safety glass called Flexglass was devel- 
oped for aviation purposes. This is 
one of the thinnest safety glasses ever 
made. Several very thin layers of glass 
are joined together with a_ plastic 
material which extends from its edges 
so they can be bolted together with 
the frame of the airplane. This gives 
the glass the great flexibility needed to 
stand the stress and strains of planes 
in flight. 

Another type of glass called Duplate 
can be built into layers to make a spe- 
cial bullet-proof product. This is used 
in both automobile and airplane win- 
dows. 


THE VISTA DOME 


Among the most spectacular uses of 
glass in the modern age are the Vista 
Domes on modern railroad passenger 
cars. A Vista Dome is an observation 
spot from which the traveler can see 
the countryside as he rides the train. 
The Dome is enclosed with glass units 
made from a type of safety glass and 
sun heat-absorbing glasses. 


THE GLASS HOUSE 


An old adage says “A person who 
lives in a glass house should not throw 
stones.” This may continue to be true 
in one sense, yet a modern house may 
be made from nonbreakable giass 
What are some of the things that are 
available, or will soon be available, 
that can be used in building a modern 
house? Here are a few: glass-topped 
stoves with glass-walled ovens; moist- 
ure-proof, rodent-proof, fire-resistant 
insulation; glass chalkboards for the 
children; glass bulletin boards for the 
kitchen; glass shelves. and kitchen 
counters; glass fireplace screens; glass 
block walls and partitions; glass fabric 
draperies; glass chandeliers and glass 
ornaments 

In addition there are workshop 
lathes bedded in tempered glass which 
is tougher than cast iron; glass hard- 
ware for the doors; glass-tiled baths; 
glass agitators for the washing machine; 
a basement window greenhouse; toast- 
er and waffle iron of glass cemented 
to metal; glass chairs. 

And we must not forget to mention 
again the glass bedsprings and the glass 
springboard at the swimming pool! 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Make a collection of glass objects 
or materials to show the four basic 
ways glass is shaped. 

2. Ask a high-school science teacher 
to show the class how glass tubing is 
bent or drawn in a flame. 

3. Visit a glass shop and observe the 
variety of colors and kinds of glass. 

4. Make a glass collection to show 
as many uses of glass as possible. 

5. Read to find out how different 
colors are produced in glass, 
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you'll always remember 


HAWAII 


7 full days as low as $271 from 
California via UNITED AIR LINES 


Take your choice of 8 wonderful low-cost tours to 
these enchanting islands —from 7 to 22 days. Low prices 
include Waikiki hotel, sightseeing, round trip air fare 
and transportation to and from Honolulu airport. 

Graduate study courses in Hawaii! Write: Director 
of Summer sessions, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 


T.H. Fully accredited. 


[iat < 
UNITED AIR LINES 


Send coupon for free information and foldera 
or contact your nearest United office. 


Fee lel eel ll el ale lle | 


UNITED AIR LINES, Dept. 22 ' 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. : 
Please send folder showing prices and ; 
details for United’s 8 Hawaii vacations. ' 
! 
! 
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ANN MARIE'S NEW 


Kindergarten Art & 


FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR 
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Activity 


PORTFOLIO of TEACHING AIDS 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make money | 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept.69-B Chicago 26, If. 















World's leading producer of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records. Write for Free 
Catalog of over 150 nations to: 
FO WAYS RECORD 
117 West 46th Srt., New York City, N.Y. 











BE A READER 
OF THE LEADER 


Join the growing ranks. A postal 
card to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, 
N.Y., will enter your subscription. 


Pay March 1, 1955. 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision 
made. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. Guaranteed 
$7.95 value or money refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln 
Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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KEYS TO HAPPY LIVING POSTERS 


6 GIANT POSTERS (17'/2” x 24”) printed in two colors 


This poster set is a modern visual aid specially designed themes—concerned with loyalty, fair play, honesty, 
to give teachers effective help in teaching the basic “trying,” teamwork, and kindness—are utilized. 

moral and spiritual values. Each of the six posters 

portrays lifelike elementary schovl children in appropri- The drawings are modern—the figures are large—the 
ate situations that will be familiar to them. Ideal for message is easily read. Printed in two colors on heavy 
classroom or hall bulletin boards, this set of posters white paper, these giant-size (174 4" x 24”) posters are 
will aid in promoting good citizenship and in building real eye-catchers. When not in use, they may be stored 
character To carry out this purpose, six different in the original tube-container 


GIANT POSTERS that teach basic moral and spiritual values. 


@ Loyal Friends Are Good Friends @ Make Trying Fun—it Will Pay Off 
@ Everyone Has Fun with Fair Play Set of 6 Posters $1.50 @ Good Teamwork Means Success 


@ We All Trust an Honest Person Postage Paid on Cash Orders @ There's Nothing Sissy about Being Kind 


20 HOLIDAYS and SPECIAL DAYS [“cy"snscrs Ha th come of ao 


Classroom Posters for the School Year 





School Begins Christmas Washington's Birthday 
Here's the set of classroom posters you've been waiting for—an exciting collection | Beginning of Foll New Yeor's Day St. Patrick's Day 

for the Holidays and Special Days during the school year. These new posters are "| Columbus Day Lincoln's Birthday Coming of Spring 
large size (13” x 16%") and are printed in two colors (five different colors in a set). 4 

Each tella the name of the holiday or special day and the date or day on which it Halloween Valentine Day Moy Day 

falis. The type is big and easily read eo” . Veterans’ Day Mother's Day 
Thanksgiving Memorial Day 

Their simplicity insures quick attention and easy understanding. The illustrations, ; Coming of Winter Set $3.00 Flag Day 

expertly drawn by an artist familiar to The INSTRUCTOR readers, make them eye- +A Chanukah Postage Paid on Cash Orders Father's Day 


catching bulletin-board features. When not in use, the posters may be stored in the 


The posters are ideal for developing classroom discussions on special days and events 


specially designed shipping carton 


the instructor TIME-TEACHER SET 


Each Set Includes: 1 Large Clockface with Hands, and 36 Small Clockfaces with Hands 


This set is a new, modern aid built at the request of Both the teacher's clockface and the small clocks have red 
many teachers who wanted practical help in teaching their hour hands and blue minute hands. When attached, the 
pupils how to te i and proved hands turn easily yet are firmly secured to the sturdy 
the TIME-TEACHER provides specific help, for it employs poster board. The numerals on the large clock are 
pupil participation ‘in all time-telling exercises. It’s the enough to be clearly seen from every part of the 

easy way to teach time-telling and—it'’s fun for pupils room. Easily stored, the set is packaged in a durable 
manila envelope. 





time. Classroom teste: 


Included in each set is a large clockface for the teacher 
and 36 smail pupil clockfaces. The small clockfaces are 
printed four » a sheet with cutout lines indicated. The 


hands and brass fasteners are separately packaged. You Set $2 50 Post Paid Cash Ord 
e ostage aic on as rders 


simply cut the sma faces apart and attach the hands 














PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 


for your vocabulary building and reading-readiness program 


PICTO-WORD 
Flash Cards Set | 60 drawings with identifying words from the first five hundred of the Gates Reading List. 
Set I! 60 drawings with identifying words from the second five hundred of the Gates Reading List. 





Learning will be fun with PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS ually or in pairs—can also use them, for the identifying 
and you'll like their simplicity, their many uses in picture is on the back. 

your vocabulary building progran On one side of these Printed on sturdy white board, these cards will withstand 

cards you ll find large, clear, appealing line drawings of constant handling. They are packed in a durable envelope 

amiliar animals and objects. These may be used for rec- that will provide easy storage for the flash cards when not 

ognition games. On the reverse side of the picture is the in use. Suggestions for the teacher are included on the 

name of the animal or object. These words can be used back of the envelope 

like any vocabulary flash cards. Both the drawings and ? 


the identifying names are large enough to be easily seen Each Set $1 50 Post Suit: 6 eed Oellien 
e lostage Paid o 


from every part of the classroom. Your children—individ- 


EVERYDAY PICTURES 


Please enter my order for the following items: FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


Sets 20 HOLIDAYS and @ EVERYDAY ACTIVITIES @ HOMES AND PETS 
SPECIAL DAYS POSTERS @ $3.00 z @ SEASONAL ACTIVITIES @ TRAVELING 


‘ @ SENDING MESSAGES e@ GOING TO CHURCH 
Sets The INSTRUCTOR TIME-TEACHER 
@ $2.50 ea Each large-size chart (10” x 13”) shows four pictures on one 
; i side. The reverse side of each chart has a Short Story and a 


Sets PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS @ $1 50 ea. wn List of Things to Do. Printed on glossy white board, the charts 


Set | Set | are packaged in a durable and attractive folder. 


Sets EVERYDAY PICTURES @ $1.50 ea. _ These pictures will be of great value to you as a kindergarten or primary teacher, since they 


concern everyday activities and scenes familiar to most smal] children. They will help primary 














Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders Total Amount of this order noes children gain a keener awareness of the world around them and the changes and differences in 
Q Billi me, payable in 30 days their environment. 
SRS! WS SEES, GUE WEEN ender 94.00) J Payment enclosed There are many ways in which the posters can be used in the classroom. They will make an ideal 
Name bulletin-board display, an eye-catching feature on the library table, or they can be used in your 
: opaque projector. The charts will serve as motivation for language arts activities, for initiating a 

St. or R.D. general discussion by the class, for social studies and science units, as research material for creating 
original movies. This brand-new collection of picture posters is a teaching aid that will serve you 


P.O. & Zone well. 


poo ----------- 


Set $1.50 Postage Paid on Cash Orders 














21 LOVELY ALL-OCCASION CARDS 








Yes, just one simple penny for 21 
beautiful cards and envelopes that would 
usually retail at $2 to $3 if bought sepa- | 
rately. This offer made to prove how a few 
spare hours can earn you $50-$100 and 
more. Once you see these lovely All- | 
Occasion Greeting Cards you'll want to | 
start showing them to friends and neigh- | 
bors. Make extra profits with complete | 
selection of Name-Imprinted Samples, 
Personal Stationery, Gift Wrappings. 

Only One To A Family! Limited Offer! 
Rush postcard for Ic box, for which you will | 
owe us just Ic. Send no money! We'll also send 
you additional assortments ON APPROVAL, 
Money-Making Plan and FREE Personalized 
Samples. Write postcard to: 
ARTISTIC CARD CO, Inc. 


835 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


‘SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 
FOR : 











PROFITS 


Top qvality—money beck guvorantee—repu- 
table, established firm—big profits for you. 














Organizoti by the th d ore piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 18, N.J. 
Serving organizations for over 30 years 



















FROM 


SELL DRESSES new vor« 


A dress shop In your home! Fstablixhed New 
York firm desires ambitious women to sell 
dresses, sults, featuring the newest New York look Ex- 
perience unnevessary. Good commissions Free drewe~ to 
wear as bonus. No investment. Write for sample book 


BELLECRAFT FASHIONS, I!!! Eighth Ave., Dept. 1-2, NY 


Youban Play 


. « » even if you don’t know 
a single note of music now! 


MAGINE! Even if you never dreamed you could play . 
y soon surprise your friends ith your ——- 
















ability. 
Spend jost a few minutes = day—and only = few cents per 





lesson. Teach yourself to splay piano guitar, accordion 
whatever instrament you choose. Make amazingly rapid 
rogress because you start right owt playing real pieces 
by mote . "Ne boring exercises to do Over 900,000 peo- 
ple have chosen this easy home study 
method. 
MAIL (COUPON FOR FREE (ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK. - See how onal YOU cas Iny. 
Hei coupon for FRE BOOK. to . S. 

HOOL OF MUSIC, Studio AS7T2, Port 
Washington, WN. Y. 


Our 57th Successful Year 
eee meee ee eee ee ee = 
U. S&S. SCHOOL OF muUSIC 
Studio AS72, Port Washington, ¥. Y. 
Please send me your %36-page illustrated Free Book | 
I’m interested io playing (name instrument) _ 





O 1 de O 1 de NOT— have instrament now. 
———————E eee — 
(please print 


Address 





They Teach Understanding 


(Continued from page 74) 


explained it is not to be encouraged 
or excused. Means of correcting the 
situation are discussed. It is brought 
out that a beating or some other form 
of punishment does not adequately 
solve the problem. Such things as 
helping Johnny learn more games or 
the parents’ showing him more love 
are mentioned as possible solutions. 

Research on the results of this type 
of behavior approach show that it can 
be successfully taught in both high 
school and grade school. A compari- 
son of classes that have been taught 
the causes of children’s behavior with 
those that have not, show that there 
is a better understanding and fewer 
discipline problems in the classes who 
study the behavior of others. After 
talking about the behavior of others 
the students become more conscious 
of why some of their fellow students 
and they themselves act as they do. 
They can better understand why Tom 
is so shy and quiet, or why Susan is 
so boisterous and always seeking at- 
tention. 

Teaching children about the causes 
of behavior is of immeasurable impor- 
tance. Ability to get along with other 
people is a fundamental part of 
a child’s education. Studies show that 
academic training and work skill are 
not the only requisites in attaining 
later vocational success. Personality 
and understanding are crucial in 
aimost any job. Repeated investi- 
gations indicate that the great ma- 
jority of failures in industry are 
due to inability to get along with 
one’s boss or fellow workers. It has 
been shown, for example, that out of 
4000 cases of discharge from em- 
ployment in 76 companies, 85 per 
cent were due to personality problems 
and only 10 per cent to lack of work 
skill. Included in causes for discharge 
were such things as insubordination, 
unreliability, laziness, carelessness, and 
fighting. Industry and business find 
that it is a saving in time and money 
to hire people who are stable 
emotionally and able to get along 
with other people. The better under- 
standing the child has about his 
behavior and the behavior of others, 
the better are his chances for social 
success, 

In this regard, Dr. Wm. Menninger, 
an eminent psychiatrist, points out 
that teacher-training programs are 
woefully lacking in courses that will 
enable teachers to understand and 
teach behavior. He recommends that 
more courses in mental health and 
hygiene be required. Teachers need to 
know more about psychology and the 
causes of human behavior. This type 
of thing will tend to make them 
better adjusted and better equipped 
to teach children. He suggests that 
teachers colleges revise their courses 
to include more work in the area of 
human relations. He feels that it is an 
area of prime importance in turning 
out well qualified teachers. 

Dr. Ojemann’s pioneer work in the 
area of teaching children about the 
causes of behavior has aroused wide- 
spread interest among psychiatrists 
and educators. It is hoped that his 
ideas will be utilized more and more 
in forward-looking school systems. 
Further information on his program 
and materials may be obtained from 
him at the Child Welfare Research 
Station, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, lowa. It is his firm belief, 
borne out by experience, that when 
children learn about the causes of 
behavior it helps them lead a happier 
and more successful life. 








WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 
































































For Your Electronics Classes 


New teaching aid is RCA'’s unusually complete Electronics Kit. 
So basic is all equipment and so clear the instructions, class can do numerous 












experiments as well as build a fine 2-tube radio. 
J 
| Many scientists worked many months 64-Page Booklet 8x54" called First Ad- . 
: 7.3 ’ “5 » res j ne onic * 3 : r¢ 
| with Chicago’s Museum of Industry Y¢tures in Electronics is with each Kit. 16 \ 
| and RCA te help put together tl J specific experiments are set up in § parts: 
} anc 4 to help put together this | Charges and Batteries; 2-3 Currents and 
Electronics Kit for young scientists. Detecting Devices; 4 Waves; 5 Radios. Also 
‘ ad she , : included are International Morse Code and 
| This Kit gives equipment and instructions most symbols used in radio. 
| that are geared to the skills and technical 7 : , 
| grasp of ages 11 to 18. They can, with this, Parts List consists of board; variable capaci- 
build and operate atransmitterandbothi-tube tor; RF coil; antenna coil; 1.5 megohm re- 
and 2-tube radio. sistor; 22 uuf Capacitor; .O!1 uf Capacitors 
a? Be B battery holder; ground clamp; wire leads; 
Coming at this time with increasing interest antenna wire; magnet wire; hardware assort- 
among young people in radio, radar, television ment; compass; iron rod; zinc electrode; cop- 
and the electronics field generally, teachers _ per electrode; A battery clips; headphone; 
welcome this Kit. It adapts itself to class knob; 3v4 socket; 1T4 socket; 3v4 tube; 1T4 
projects with many exciting experiments that —_ tube; ground wire; dial scale... Your PTA or 
are fun to do and teach the theory. Board of Ed. might procure this Kit for you. 
IF FURTHER INTERESTED, yOu Can get ELECTRONICS KIT NO, 1 described above by writing to 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO,, 1700 Irving Pk. Rd., Chicago 13 . . $29.95 plus 25¢ postage. 
s . + J 
It’s Healthful To Enjoy Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
K 


The pleasant, natural chewing of wholesome, 
tasty Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helps keep teeth 
clean and bright. Aids digestion and breath, too. 





“Ring, Liberty Bell’ é 


Catalog listing many attract “Oh, Miss Liberty” 
items read designing and orating F to Add zest, interest to February special day programs. 
~ hers — — eo — Children love these tuneful, catchy songs. Both songs 
only $1.00. Also, splendid for other patriotic or 


- , pe general programs. 
«<0-P CRAFT C0. samp usat, ONE. LIBERTY PUBLISHERS 
2421 SOUTHGATE, HOUSTON 25, TEXAS 


The Ideal Gook for Group Singing 
= — ged Sociability Songs 


Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 

to sing... a tremendous value for the money. 
%\~-224 SONGS—With words and music, Contains: 

12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals; 
( 24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 

‘B& 21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 

4 AND MANY OTHERS 

lee LOW PRICED—Only 40¢ per Copy 
$32.00 per hundred (not prepaid) 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


se nny 


Classroom Crafte Patriotic Songs For February Days! ¢ 
Color, 



















THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninta St., Winona Loke, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 





SONGS. I enclose tue for postage and packing 
NN ee ree a bao 
School___ Grade You Teach 
Address. ] 
| - - — = 
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General coupons are on pages 74, 84, 86, 88, 90, 92 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session. Please send me helpful complete 
bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota 


Ins. 74 
Name ; cesses eo cecceeroccecconesesbeccccoscoeceseses 
WeUGSe GF BR, cance bb bks S dda hes de cobb webb hee cc 0c 0 eebenee cceehsedbSn cc ceeeReGne ceveccesectean 
City gWétoccdecnns ‘ oveséenecees Zone ... State ooo OE 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVYIR Dr. Summer Session Please send me a copy of your Summer 


Session Bulletin 


Ins. 400 
Name : ocecceneed : cc ceseneccocsccoesegqeeas 
Street or &.D 
City ; Zone ... State 2-55 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dir. Summer Session. Piease send me complete informa- 
tion about the Summer Schoo! at the University of Colorado. (See advertisement on Page 


71 
Ins. 166 
Name 
Street or R.D 
ity , ; ‘ seness ; Zone State . 2-55 


PITT TICI ITT eri) 
UNITED AIR LINES. Please send me the descriptive booklets which | have checked: 
[) Low Cost Hawaiian Vacations; Low Expense California Vacations; List of Free 
Aviation Education Materials and Services 


Ins. 61 
. MPPTETTTITTLTPPEPTITITILILOLT LT TLE LE LETTE iti Tere 
BOGS GF BA. cccocbe ccccccdccvecewncsccdsccbccccccceesss cesses cocccceecccescesenceseeeseese 
City ‘ ‘ - Zone ———. . . 2-55 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESSSSSESSESSSSESSESSECSESSESSESSESSESSSSSSESSSSESCEOOOD 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Please send me Canadian travel and Ne- 
tional Parks literature 
01-2-03-55-01 


Ins. 169 
Name . eescces WTTTITITITIT IT LTiTlifrriiriiriririiitriiiirii ti. 
Street or &.0 
City se Zone State - 2-65 


SCANDINAVIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION. Please send me free literature 


fo'ders 
Ins. 304 
Name seoes . $S60 050000060 05500000050 6000058dhe5Eeeeeboneseeeeeseeeeesentets 
Street or &.D. . , ; ccccccécecoecesosesse 
City Zone State ——— 


BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Piease send free illustrated folders, maps, and other 
material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to Britain 


Ins. 188 
Name 
Street or B.D 
City - Nees , Zone State : .. 2-55 








ARITHMETIC 
FLASH CARDS 


Brand new the handiest Flash Cards you've ever used. Ali cards are punched and ~~ 
for your convenience. You can use the entire set or as few as you may want at a time. The 
cards are numbered and punched so they cannot be incorrectly assembled. The Addition, Sub- 
trdttion, and Multiplication Sets each present 100 single problems with the answer on the back. 
The Division Set includes 90 cards. You show the answer by merely lifting the card 


Handy Action Cards - Punched and Ringed 
Designed for Easy Use in the Classroom 


The numbers are printed in large, legible type. Symbols are used to avoid confusion. The arith- 
metic facts are presented in order of the degree of difficulty as carefully determined by tests. 
The facts may be broken down into any family for practice 


Each of the four flash-card sets is distinctive in color to facilitate reference. Sets are packaged 
in handy-size manila envelopes with clasp fastener for easy storing 

Each ¢ S§-5@ Postage Prepaid 

c Se i on Cash Orders 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.. vansvmee. ‘. Y. 
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A Sea Horse Tale 
(Continued from page 77) 


I shivered. I was mighty glad when 
we had drifted on around the big rock 
and away from the ugly devilfish. 

“Don't you smell the beach?” piped 
my companion.” 

Looking down, I could see clean, 
yellow sand. This meant the beach 
was not far ahead of us. But I spied 
something odd on the sand on the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

“What is it?” [ asked. 

“Just a starfish.” 

“What a queer-looking fish! Just a 
flat, round-shaped body with five 
pointed rays.” 

“A starfish is no fish,” laughed the 
pipefish. “It’s just another kind of 
ocean animal.” 

Scattered around over the sand be- 
neath us were many other starfish of 
different sizes and colors. 

Then a gentle wave pushed us up 
into some green grass, and the tiny 
stems we had been hanging onto for so 
long sank. We proudly swam with our 
heads erect, and hunted around until 
we found a grass blade we liked. Our 
long adventure was over, and we were 
safe at last. 

Suddenly, before I knew what had 
happened, something big and clear was 
dropped over me. It was a glass jar. 
It was turned over, and I was inside 
of it! Finally, I was put into a library 
aquarium. Five other sea horses were 
already in the tank, and soon we be- 
came good friends. 

Sometimes | wonder whatever be- 
came of my wise little friend, the pipe- 
fish. I am never lonesome here, as 
people come and stare at us, and when 
they see us swimming with our heads 
up, someone usually remarks, “Sea 
horse! Well, well! As proud-looking 
as circus horses!” 

Other say, “What queer little fish!” 

But I think there are queerer fish 


than I|—in the sea! 


Child or Curriculum? 


(Continued from page 19) 


substantial wealth, at least not in the 
poverty class. His parents are en- 
lightened in school matters and desire 
the best for their child. His is a home 
of high ideals and practical, whole- 
some living experiences, providing 
educational opportunities other than 
those furnished by the school, such as 
games, educative toys, music, outings 
and travel, plays, and good books. 

[he underprivileged child is one 
whose parent or parents are em- 
ployed, making such meager wages 
that bare necessities are sometimes 
not obtained. His parents seldom find 
time to devote to his interests. As a 
result he finds his own amusement 
and associates, not always the most 
desirable. His home is not well kept 
to aid in healthful living. He has no 
chance to learn through travel or 
reading, as the desire and money are 
both lacking. School is the main 
source of worth-while learning. 

The angle of approach to school- 
work for each of these two groups 
must be essentially different, if the old 
principle in education—proceed from 
the known to the unknown—is true. 

The privileged child needs an op- 
portunity to organize the wealth of 
knowledge already gained through 
experiences. He needs to become 
more self-reliant, to appreciate things 
without thinking in terms of money 
value, and to gain lessons in thrift. He 
needs to develop social traits so as to 
form a better social group at school. 

The underprivileged child needs to 
gain knowledge through firsthand ex- 








perience, to learn tolerance toward 
others, to learn to use what he has 
simply and artistically. He needs to 
learn how to be clean and orderly 
in person and possessions, to know the 
joy and satisfaction of earning one’s 
way and not depending upon relief. 
He needs to be more joyful, to see 
more beauty in homes, in pictures, 
in statues, and in books. He needs 
above all to be better fed and clothed. 

When the needs of her group have 
been established, a thoughtful teacher 
can bend the course of study in such 
a way as to meet these needs. If the 
course of study is organized on the 
activity or unit plan, the same unit 
may be carried on in either type of 
group, but with a different slant. 

The general objectives set up for 
any group by a thoughtful teacher 
might be: 

1. To provide a wholesome environ- 
ment in which each individual child 
is helped to grow physically, socially, 
emotionally, and intellectually. 

2. To let each child advance at his 
own pace and at the same time make 
his social adjustments within the 
group. 

3. To build up healthy attitudes 
toward life, regardless of richness or 
barrenness of experiences. 

4. To make the schoolroom a 
‘miniature world as we wish it to be.” 

For physical growth the privileged 
need only to become aware of desira- 
ble health habits that have been taken 
for granted, such as clean bodies, tidy 
hair, and good food, while the under- 
privileged need to be taught these 
details. 

For social growth the favored ones 
need training in independence and 
unselfishness, while the less favored 
group needs to learn politeness and 
courtesy through example, appreci- 
ation of the services of others, and 
living together peaceably. 

For emotional growth, the first 
group needs to become aware of the 
beauty in their surroundings, to live 
up to the emotional stability already 
established in the home, and to build 
up a wholesome attitude toward the 
world. In the second group, the 
problem is to teach them correct ap- 
preciation and help them to be more 
stable in self-control. 

For intellectual growth, the course 
of study guides the teacher but the 
approach and techniques may be 
different in the two groups. 

In reading, the privileged need to 
learn to enjoy books with a group, to 
connect experiences with reading, to 
establish good habits in school or li- 
brary. The underprivileged need ex- 
periences, real and vicarious, to pro- 
vide background for comprehension 
of reading material, before they can 
love books and establish good reading 
habits. Usually the comics are their 
standard of good reading material. 

In language, the privileged group 
needs little help, but the other group 
needs constant help on incorrect and 
slovenly speech. 

Again, in science, one group organ- 
izes its knowledge and the other gets 
firsthand experience. 

In art, one group needs to work for 
creative expression, while the other 
must be brought into touch with 
beautiful expressions of art, and learn 
to see beauty in the environment, be- 
fore being expected to show creative- 
ness in expression. 

Art teachers know how difficult the 
task. One boy asks, “You like the pic- 
ture with not much in it. Don’t 
you?” 

After showing a copy of a master- 
piece, another teacher was rewarded 


(Continued on page 83) 


















BOSTON 


K S Guaranteed for 1 full year 


The traditional phrase for excel- 
lence in class might well serve 
as a translation for the compli- 
ment implied by the many ex- 
perienced educators who con- 
sistently specify BOSTON 





FR EE ! Non-ad vertising 
SCHOOL REPORT 
BOOK on pencil-sharp- 
ener care, selection and 
use in schools. 


C. HOWARD H U NT PEN CO. 


Camden 1, NJ. 


Also manufacturers of 8SPEEDBALL pens and products 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


RAISE *50, *75, *100 


Sell NEW TYPE Greeting Cards 
, »1 Show Easter 
Extra money! iicthday'cer Well 
ass'ts, novel wrappings, home and gift 
won. Profits to 100% ples cash bonus. 
for Free Trial outfit of Feat 
ure All Occasion assortments on approval 
is Lt gy pamgice Imprinted Stat onery. 
apkins, enci J purpamne Gift 
Coe ee ere pond Raising Plan, Special O rr. 
In Natural Colors” NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 


[FREE Siero? North Abington 295, Mass. 
Visit FRANCE in 1955! 


Opportunity for elementary teachers of French 
lor those planning to teach it) to live with French 
families next summer. Travel. Instruction. Low 
rate. Address: Starr, P.O. Box 48, Superior, Wis. 


planning a ye to Europe ? 



























DENMARK « FINLAND 
NORWAY « SWEDEN 


These happy lands are ideal 
for teachers’ summer vacations. 
Long days, sunlit nights, fjords and 
fairy tale towns... ancient castles, 
modern design, fabulous food. 
Dollars go far, in Scandinavia. 


Ask your Travel Agent for free 
illustrated folders, or write 














SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
: Dept. A-8, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. : 
| NAME 
1 ADDRESS. ; 
i ary. STATE 











Child or Curriculum? 
(Continued from page 82) 


by the intense interest shown by a 
ragged little boy, until he remarked, 
“Gee! wouldn’t that make a keen 
jig-saw puzzle!” 

How can any teacher cling to a 
cut-and-dried course year after year 
with whatever group happens to fall 
under her supervision, when children 
are so varied in experience as has 
been pointed out in this comparison 
of two groups? Sometimes even the 
objectives are different. At other 
times, it is the amount of work done 
in a given time that differs. Again the 
work may be approached in a differ- 
ent way or with a changed technique 
in teaching. 

A teacher cannot be in error if she 
meets the general objectives in the 
course of study, and fits the pre- 
scribed learnings to the child. “Fit 
the curriculum to the child and not 
the child to the curriculum.” 


Let’s Have a Party 
(Continued from page 18) 


At this time, I promised a surprise 
for the real party. | brought several 
cans of popcorn, and an electric pop- 
per. When the pupils saw a need for 
paper plates and napkins, they de- 
cided to decorate some. 

Several mothers had offered cup- 
cakes and fruit juice. So, our make- 
believe party table settings consisted 
of place mats, napkins, cups, and 
plates. On a large tray, borrowed 
from the school cafeteria, we placed 
fluted paper cups (the kind used for 
baking), to simulate cupcakes. A 
sugar scoop in the large bowl of 
make-believe popcorn finished our 
preparations for the “play” party. 


REHEARSAL 


Ihe children brought their plates 
to the serving table for a scoop of 
popcorn; the line moved slowly to the 
cake tray where a choice awaited. 
The children demonstrated that they 
knew what to do, and soft “thank 
you's” were heard as they took their 
places at tables. They were so serious 
that I feared the party had lost its 
fun until Billy exaggerated, in panto- 
mime, the huge cupcake he was eat- 
ing with tiny bites! Conversation 
centered about the real party. 

PARTY DAY 

The children arrived in a state of 
excitement. After hilarious fun with 
a group of games, it was refreshment 
time—and the occasion for Teacher to 
evaluate the efficacy of this unit. 

While the table committee ar- 
ranged the refreshments, the other 
pupils brought out the place mats, 
plates, and napkins. Members of the 
classroom Mothers’ Club, who were 
guests, beamed as they were served; 
nods of approval were exchanged as 
the children received popcorn and 
juice, selected cupcakes, returned to 
their tables, and waited politely until 
all were served. The food was eaten 
with gusto, but politely so. Best of 
all, there were no signs of disorder 
or lack of courtesy—even during the 
cleanup period. 

TEACHER’S PART 

Although our party was a success, 
it does not imply that my job of 
teaching manners was completed. 
Developing children through social 
experiences is a continuous process of 
meeting changing situations, and 
evaluating behavior in terms of what 
is good and acceptable, 
























The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 


CRAYOLA® . . . ARTISTA® Water 
Colors . . . ARTISTA® Tempera... 
GENIE® HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® 
Powder Paint .. . CLAYOLA® Modeling 
Clay .. . SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold 
Medal Art Products produce superior 
work because they are superior 
products. Laboratory-tested. 
Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Help the pupil learn arithmetic 
meaningfully 


SIZE 20” x 32” 


Grade 1-4 Requirement 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 


counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. . . . 
Reg. App. for) 
@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels yor 
Stoves * Sinks * Refrigerators tor 


pied 
Ironing Boards * Educational Toys gen? yoo" and 
Jig-saw Purzies * Peg Boards or 
Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens 


DEPARTMENT IN 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
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A NEW BOOK on a 
subject of importance 
to every teacher — 


THE ROMANCE of TIME 


By BROOKS PALMER 


Leading authority on 
American timepieces 


The author of The / a SN 
Book of American [-——~ — on 
Clocks has written ‘ssid 
this story of telling 


The sundial was 


time, from earliest im use some six 


concepts to today’s millenniums ago 


marvels of accura- first useful applica- 


cy. Emphasis on the tion of mass produc- 


American contribu- ,. 55 


tion.” Valuable ma- 


tion, inclading “the ben 


terial every 
teacher and library. 
Fifty-four pages of 
text, 82 x 11, lib- 
erally illustrated, 4- 
color cover, plastic- 


bound, 


Price, 





modern auto- 


A 
mobile clock $1.00, postpaid 


Clock Manufact’rs Ass'n of America, Inc. 
215N Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY Cn 
the coupons for the items 

you want. (Copied coupons 

are mot acceptable.) Send a 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





General coupons are on pages 74, 84, 86, 88, 90, 92; 
Travel and Summer School coupons on page 82. 


COCOOOEEEESESOSESESEESOSESEESEESSESESSESE SESE OOESSSOSOOOOSSSOSOSOSOSSOSOSSOSOOSEOS 
CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF OXFORD, INC. Please send me your 4-page Crepho 
Leaflet 554, GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGINNING NUMBERS, for use in primary grades, 
as described in your ad on Page 11 


Ins. 505 
non d 5 Hoc te nate cbided doth ke cee edubeseedecececene cocdes castes GraGe ecccccsesses 
GeOUSD GP GA “66 ce CR SeNs eee shee 0c ocho cceedsuUeeenesocecesees No. Pupils ..... 
t TTTTTTTT CLT, TTT TT TETTITITTI TTT iit BORG ccccecs Sate cccccecece 2-55 


SOCOECEOSE SES CESSES SSEESSIESOSOSESOSSESESESSESOSOOOSOSSOSESESSESOSESEOESSOOSEOESS 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s 
"*"10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less 
than e@ nickel a day. 


Ins. 18 
MAURO «cos cdcccccbocee cecceeecceesocoeseceseseccccocecoceccecoeceses Grade ....eseeees 
Street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 
City ~~ peers State 2-55 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSECSSSSSSSSESECOCE 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Please arrange for a FREE DEMONSTRATION of the 
VU-LYTE at my convenience. Also please send a Free copy of your brochure ‘‘Opening the 
Door to the Mind." 

Ins. 213 


City baonse ‘ Zone State 


SHSSSHSSOSSSSSSESSHOSESSSSSSESSSESESSSESSESSSSESSSESSSSESSSSSESSESSSSSSESESESEEOEESE 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY. 
publications 


Please send me a catalogue of your Elementary School 


Ins. 490 
Name GraGe .cccccecece 
Street or RE re 
City Zone State 2-55 


PRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Please send information on your American Pictorial 

History offer (See ad on Page 71.) 
Ins. 273 
SERED: ovins weveercevevertcwsererdocessenwrSeesreseesvesceosercoecesoecoes » Geees..«scocnnaent 
ht Ewer rr errTe TTT TT TT er ee No. Pupils ..... 
Ge <cavedvenweseess sb edcsbeswéanndceuest Zone ....... State 2-55 


DITTO, INC. Please send me: []) Information about the new Automatic Electric D-11 

Duplicator; [) The DITTO D-10 Duplicator Catalog of your 65 new Workbooks for re- 
production on Direct (liquid) Process machines 

Ins. 15 

Name Grade ccccccceces 

Street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 

City County ee 2-55 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 8-133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, com- 
plete information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in ad- 
vertisement on Page 3 


Ins. 328 
PED 6b. ohn n.h65n0d060 ceasdnecsssesbocedeecbdebsocdsécccecocébdecsoiee GreGe ccccccccses 
Street or RO eee 
City . Zone GReRe wcosvavan 2-55 


SHSSSSSSAESOSSSSSSSSHESESESSSESSSSSSSSESSSSSESEESEEESEEEEEOSESSESESESEOEEEEEEEEEEOOS 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. 


| i Please send me descriptive literature on your film- 
strip, "Living and Working Together,’ 


and a copy of your latest filmstrip catalog. 


Ins. 199 
FERED Wu ccs chu duceemGnied 6b6Snseeudb bebe obdsbevéccécieedcocececeeesececné Grade coccccccces 
Street or R.D SO . cccccecsoccccesentie 
GRY eccccccdocudicceccdsce ce cebanes seakbebooccces . Zone Bate cccccces 2-55 


SPSS SSSS SSS SESS SESS ESSESSESESESEEEESESEESESEEEEEEEEEEESEEEESEEEEESESOOOEEESE 


SWIFT & CO. Please send free ...... -. copies of the following: (Check one or both 
offers.) [) EAT RIGHT TO WIN, new booklet on nutrition, with teacher's manual; 

MARCH TO MARKET - a story of meat 
Ins. 66 
PDD vovseeccccescvecescepececccccesseseeeeescoccecccccccsecocesecs Grade .....een+s 
SOO. GT DADs 065 tds cedctnstde den sécacaneddewocece déusechbenctacielleeee No. Pupils .....- 
City paces Sueéocvecsoees Zone . State 2-55 
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Géned FOR THE 


Elementary, School 


Teacher of Physica? Education, 
Central School, Dansville, New York 


f ; 


DONALD STEAD 











Indoor Games 


PLEASE GIVE ME YOUR HEART 


GRADES 1-6 


EQUIPMENT: One blindfold 
and one paper heart. 


FORMATION: Players are seated in a circle. “It,” who is called Valentine, 


is in the center and holds a paper heart. He is blindfolded. 


ACTION: Valentine is spun around two or three times. The Leader then 
points to a circle player, who says: “Valentine, please give me your 
heart.” Valentine immediately tries to guess the name of the child 
who spoke. He has two guesses. If he is successful, he gives the 
heart to the player who spoke and takes his place in the circle. If 
unsuccessful, he has one more turn. After that a new Valentine is 
chosen by the Leader. Of course the players may disguise their voices 
if they wish. 


BEANBAG BASEBALL 


GRADES 1-6 


EQUIPMENT: One beanbag and a 


wastebasket. 


FORMATION: Players are in their own seats but are divided equally 
into two teams. 


ACTION: One team has its turn to “bat” first, with a representative 
from that team going to the front of the room and standing beside 
“Home Plate,” which is marked on the floor. He is given a beanbag 
which he tosses toward the wastebasket which has been placed about 
15 feet away. If he gets the beanbag into the basket, his team re- 
ceives 1 run. If he fails, his team gets 1 out. Another player from 
the same team goes up and throws for the basket. This continues 
until that team makes 3 outs. The other team plays then until it 
makes 3 outs. The play continues with the teams rotating until each 
team has been at “bat” 5 times. At this time, the team having the most 
runs is the winner. 


Ouddoor Games 


FIND ME IF YOU CAN 


GRADES 1-6 


EQUIPMENT: One blindfold. 


FORMATION : 
the Searcher. 


Players are grouped closely around the one who is to be 


ACTION: The Searcher is blindfolded. When he is ready he begins count- 
ing from 1 through 10, as quickly and loudly as possible. As soon as 
he begins to count, the players try to get as far away from him as pos- 
sible. When the count of ten is reached, everyone must stop where 
he is and not move. The Searcher then proceeds in any direction and 
tries to touch someone. If he is successful, the one who is touched 
becomes the new Searcher. If he is unsuccessful, after a few moments 
have passed, the Leader chooses a new Searcher. 


SNOWBALL PRIZES 


GRADES 1-6 


EQUIPMENT: Good packing snow. 


FORMATION: Players are in a single line, side by side. 

acTION: About as many snowballs 
as players are made in advance. 
Half of these are placed in a line 
parallel to the line of children and 
about 75 feet away. At a signal, 
each player runs toward the snow- 
balls and tries to get one. Those 
who succeed may play again cap- 
turing another snowball each as far 
as they go. Continue until two play- 
ers contend for the last snowball. 


00900090 


snow bal/s 


75 ‘FF 


children 
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W-5 od lol alo(-Yo. 
Writers 


CHALLICE R. WAHL. 


O NE summer recently I was asked 

to tutor two left-handed boys. 
One boy had reached fifth grade 
and was still printing. The other 
boy, a seventh-grade pupil, wrote 
but twisted his body around and his 
arm also. 


I love to teach writing, but at 
first felt dismayed because I knew 
nothing of left-handed writers. 


However, the situation presented a 
challenge, so I “dug in”! I 
realized there were a number 
factors to consider. 

In first grade, children are taught 
to place their papers on their desks 
slightly slanted toward the left 
Right then the left-handed young- 
ster should be told and shown how 
to slant his paper in exactly the op- 
posite way (toward the right) . Chil- 
dren are told to slide their papers 
toward them when they reach the 
middle of each line; but the left- 
handers should be told to slide their 
papers away from them, because 
they write toward their bodies, 
away from them. 

Here is the beginning of the left- 
handed child’s writing difficulty. If 
the primary teacher fails to notice 


soon 


ol 


not 





a left-handed writer, she gives just 
the general direction to slant pa- 
pers, and slide. The left-handed 
child following these directions 
must twist his body and arm in or- 
der to write. If such a child con- 
tinues in an incorrect writing posi- 
tion, his hand will naturally be 
above the line he is writing, and 
when he begins to use ink—in our 
school in the fourth grade—he will 
be rubbing his hand over the pre- 
ceding line and smearing the ink as 
he writes. 

It seemed impossible to change 
completely the writing habits of the 
seventh-grader mentioned above; 
but by showing him how to write in 
a more relaxed way and teaching 
him how to blot as he went along, 
his writing improved noticeably 
during the summer. 

With the fifth-grader we began 
from scratch. He was shown the 
correct writing position and we be- 
gan by learning each letter of the 
alphabet. We continued writing in 
penci! until late August and then 
he began using ink. It will take 
considerable effort on his part, but 
he can become a good writer. 











| LONG-PLAYING (33/4 R.P.M.) HI-FIDELITY 











Pod i) 


No Strings 
Attached! No Need to Buy ay 


Other Records Ever! Full Advantages of Trial Membership 
Performed by 
mm pur 


LL 8 masterpieces for only $1 

world-famous artists. Custom- yrded « 
est vinyl. Reproduced with a tonal fic de lity encom- 
passing the entire range of human hearing (50 to 
15,000 cycles.) This amazing offer is made only 
to demonstrate superb quality of our recordings; 
and to show you advantages of trial membership. 
HOW CLUB OPERATES—We advise you monthly 
of new releases. Those you want are sent you for 
FREE trial. After 5 days’ listening—only the records 
you decide to keep are billed you at the low member 
ship price of $1.50 per disc (average playing time 40 
min.). You save % the usual retail price! This ‘give 
——, * offer can obviously not be kept open indefi 
nitely. MAIL COUPON NOW while supply lasts. 
Full money-back guarantee, 


MAS TERPIECES, 


COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE! 







00 





SCHUBERT 
“Unfinished” Symphony (No. 8) 


BEETHOVEN 


Ruins of Athens (March and Choir) 


MOZART 


Piano Concerto in E Flat 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 


Die Meistersinger Prelude, Act 1 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Night on Bald Mountain 
BRAHMS 


Academic Festival Overture 


Sorceres’s Apprentice 


























gets 
EXCELLENT 
RESULTS 


when 
using 


both Remedial and 


Every GOOD 
TEACHER 






sf It’s fine if you havea 
reading specialist~ 
but thousands of class- 
room teachers are get- 
ting excellent results. 


An Overhead Projector 
with Flashmeter® 


A Wealth of 
Materials to Flash 


A Manual built on the 


Experiences of Thousands 
of Educators — giving 
Day-to-Day Procedures 


Unequalled Effectiveness in the teaching of reading-— 


Developmental— is the invar- 


iable result when good teachers are given this 
modern implementation. 


Numerous Studies have measured the gains made 
by using the Keystone Tachistoscopic Service 
in teaching reading. 
these studies? Or would you prefer a demonstra- 
tion? Ask for either, without obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 
PIONEERS IN TACHISTOSCOPIC READING INSTRUCTION 


Would you like to have 








MATH IS FUN 


By Joseph Degrazia, Ph.D. Here is a treasury of 
brain-teasers. You need not be a mathematical 
genius to solve these problems and puzzles. What 
you need is to know how to THINK LOGICALLY 
—how to REASON. This is practically a ‘'course’ 
in applied logic and reasoning—besides being an 
immense amount of fun that will keep you ab- 
sorbed for many hours. You will find not only 
that MATH IS FUN, but also that learning math 
can be fun! 





Trifles—On the Borderline of Mathematics 


age 
a Resultin 
Puzzies Shunting 
Prob’ oblemi 4 — Shopping Puzzies 
vot Wrekin - Miscellaneous 
ome and A caus 
ptul iustrat 
Solutions A ..- ee 
Large Book . 159 Pages ° 159 Hours of Fun 
$2.75 POSTFREE * 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, inc.,Dept.291K,, 251 W.19th St., N.Y. 11 





Larson LEATHERCRAFT 


oranteed quality 


ents * Complete ‘stock 





FREE! —Iiustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 
tools used) to latest peaseces for 
expert craftsmen. SAVE TIME! 
Use one COMPLETE source for 
ali tools and materials. Orders 
— shipped same day received. 
Careful, accurate grading plus dependable, guar- 
anteed quality assure uniform selection and consis- 
tently excellent results. Send for your copy now! 
3.C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4715, Chicago 24, III. 














This ad will appear 
but once this semester. 








I the Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc., Dept. 842 
| 43 West 6lst Street, New York 23, WN. Y. 


Enclosed is $1 in full payment for the recordings 
of 8 masterpieces listed. Enroll me as trial member. 
Privileges: No purchase obligation ever! Advance | 
notice of releases. 5 day free trial on any discs. | 


I may reject records before or after receipt; may 
cancel membership at any time. For future | 
discs I keep, I'll pay only $1.50 each plus shipping. 1) 
Name..... cececcnseteee 

Address... . i 
ee .. State 1 


Canada, address 686 Bathurst St. Toronto 4, Ont. 


on an anen an a= ap as a= anes an as an al 


yy ELP FOR BUSY 


TEACHERS 
Save time, worry and library hours. 


Let 

us prepare material for you—give it the 

finished, professional tone. 

Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research 

Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers ... Talks . . . Letters 

Charts . . . Outlines 

and many others, prepared by profession- 

als of long experience. Our service will 

help you improve your work, your educa- 

tional and social position. Rates as low 

as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. 
VERA GREGORY 

3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okia, 
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BORROW by MAIL! 
*5010°600 <sirracvrnn 


CONFIDENTIAL! 
It's fast! It’s entirely private! Yes, 
regardless of where you live, if you 
are steadily employed you can get a 
quick cash loan from Postal Finance Com- 
































pany entirely by No Agents will call 
on you. Nee required. Repay in 
smail monthly payments to fit your income 
nce Cerra 
— " the. Your e 





Blover. rel relatives, tradespeople and friends 
not know you are applying for a loan 
RUSH COUPON for information and 
Money uest Form sent to you free in 
plain envelope. No obligation. Act today 


j es: POETALF FIVANCE CO Dept. 538 
» Omaha, Nebraska 
| Please rush couneuina indeveantion and Money Request Form ! 
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items 


Aelffel “leaching WMaterials 
FILL IN COMPLETELY GY 
you want. (Copied coupons é 
acceptable.) Send - 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
MAIL the coupons for the 
TO DAY are not 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





General coupons are on pages 74, 84, 86, 88, 90, 92; 
Travel and Summer Schoo! coupons on page 82. 


Please send me a free copy of ‘Class Report book- 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE. 


let on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) and a list of other teachers’ aids. 
Ins. 160 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 
City . : es Zone State ++ 2-55 


COPS ESEEEE SEES SOE SEEEEESEESEE ESOS OSE SESESEEEEEEEEEESESEEE SO ESESEESSSESESESESESS 
nformation on the Master Portable Spirit 


Ins. 414 


Please send me f 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 
Duplicator 


Name Position 


Street or R.D. Schoo 


City Zone State 2-55 


CUSHMAN & DEN:SON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL 


BULLETIN, showing many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 
Ins. 377 
Name Grade ....cseeees 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City : Zone State ... 2-55 


SSTHSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESSESSSESESESESSESESSESESSHESESESSESESESESEEES 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Please send me complete details on your two BIG PRIZE CON- 
TESTS for best articles on home recording and church recording 


Ins. 441 
fl PPrrrrrrrrrreerrer rere er errr errrrrer eee eee eee eee Ceeereeerer eee reer ere eee ree ee eee ee 
Street or R.D. 

City ~..»« County State 2-55 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO., INC., Home Economics Dept. Please send me your free 


sample material for: (check one) [) 1 rimary Grades 2. Intermediate Grades. | Please 
mark) WONDER BREAD is is not sold in grocery stores in this city 
Ins. 424 
Name Title 
Street or R.D DGD savanededsesebubaneee 
City .. o° Zone State 2-55 


=. M. HALE AND COMPANY. Please send me ful! information on your Guaranteed De- 
livery Plen for Cadmus Books. See advertisement on Page § 


Ins. 131 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. ; pea oes ceseoees No. Pupils 
City .... eoccces WITTITTTTTiiTT tt tt Zone State : 2-55 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
line of Arithmetic Visual Aids 


4-page color brochure on your new 
nside front cover 


Please send me your 
See advertisement on 


Ins. 260 
POOERD 006 kos cob eSs cc cbetwocneceseceeeeesoucecee GOGO coccecee 
Stree? or R.D No. Pupils ..... 
City oven - : . Zone State coco ae 


SOOSSOSSSESS SESE OHESOESESSOOSE ESO OSOESEEESESESEEESEOESOSESESESESESESESEESOSEESOOES 
CAMERA CRAFT PUBLISHING CO. Please send me your 20 hue color wheel which also 
shows the ten principal hues grayed 25% and 75%, along with full information about the 


new book, ‘'Color—How To See and Use I! by Fred Bond 
Ins. 521 
POD SFE0.c 00s Fe cvk cpancbssondecous cagshe 600600 be0ccadn hese ces beatin Sheeebbeesecsenaeeernel 
SOE Bes oda vn vn n0 wueendeundbnns eens eésetenecdte sc cextééelasdedssensmasisodsanan 
City , cevcesounce . Zone State ....... 2-55 





Now, every teacher can have a craft program 

for her pupils at little or no cost. The New 

Handcraft Book offers in complete detail 145 

individual craft projects using materials that 

are readily available without cost, or that can be purchased inexpensively. A craft 
program is an easy, effective way to teach. It is always popular with children and the 
things they produce often serve to illustrate social studies or science lessons. The 
program outlined in The New Handcraft Book offers training in using materials neatly 
with a minimum of waste. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover, $2.50. Paper 
Cover, $2.00. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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ARE YOUR 
COCOONS HATCHING ? 


ANN BROSNAHAN UNFER 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
East Maine Elementary School, 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


r 1s about this time of the year 
that the cocoons you have been 
carefully watching all winter begin 
to hatch. If you have kept them in 
the classroom you may expect them 
to hatch earlier than they normally 
It is well to have 
ready to house 
In a con- 


would outdoors 
an “apartment” 
them when they emerge 
fined space you can more easily ob- 
serve the insect; and may be able 
to raise a family of caterpillars if 
you are fortunate enough to have 
a female that lavs fertile eggs 

An excellent insect apartment 
house may be made out of a potato- 
chip or popcorn can. This is large 
enough for the moths that will 
emerge from the cocoons, and the 
cage may used for many 
other kinds of insects. Smaller cages 
may be made out of shortening 
cans, coffee cans, baking-powder 
“super-sized 


also be 


cans, and so on. A 
cage may be made from a large cov- 
ered shortening can such as bakers 
use. 

To construct an insect apartment 
house you will need, in addition to 
1 covered can, some window screen- 
ing, plaster of Paris, and a well- 
branched twig. 

Using tin shears, cut the tin can 
down, leaving the sides about 12 to 
2 inches high. Cut the screening a 
few inches longer than the circum- 
ference of the can, and about two 
or three times as wide as the diam- 
eter of the can. 

If possible, use the selvage edge 
of the screening for the top portion 
of the cage. If the top part of the 
screening is rough you will need to 
bind it with tape so you will not be 
likely to scratch your hand while 


handling the cage. Bend the screen- 
ing to fit inside the tin can, 
fasten the two edges of the 
sewing securely 


and 
wire 
together by with 


heavy thread. 



















From top to bottom: 
Cecropia, Polyphemus, Luna, Promethea 


Mix the plaster of Paris and 
pour enough into the bottom of the 
can to cover the bottom and hold 
the screening securely. Before the 
plaster of Paris begins to harden, 
put in the twig and hold it in place 
for a few minutes until the plaster 
has hardened and the twig remains 
upright. This twig gives the insects 
a support to climb on. Moths es- 
pecially need a branch to cling to 
while their wings are stretching and 
drying. Use the cover of the can as 
the cover for your cage. A little 
sand or dirt scattered on the plaster 
of Paris before it hardens will make 
the background look more natural, 
and improve the appearance. 

Moths most commonly brought 
to the classroom are the large 
American silk moths—Cecropia, 
Polyphemus, or Promethea. The 
best time to collect the cocoons is 
late in the fall just after the leaves 
have been shed. 

Not all of the cocoons brought 
into the classroom will be alive. 
The contents of these cocoons are 
tasty morsels for wintering birds, 
and often cocoons are found having 
a small hole through the center. It 
may be difficult to judge whether 
or not a cocoon contains a living 
insect. A living cocoon is much 
heavier than one containing just an 
empty shell. If you are in doubt al- 
ways keep the cocoon intact. Some- 
times a very light cocoon will be 
found. If there is no evidence of a 
hole pecked by a bird, you may be 
fortunate enough to find a family 
of parasites living within the co- 
coon. Perhaps you have seen a full- 
grown caterpillar with white, oval 
objects attached to the skin. When 
this caterpillar spins its cocoon it 
takes the parasites into the cocoon 
with it. The parasites then proceed 
to eat the caterpillar and to make 
their own cocoons within the co- 
coon of the moth. 

When the time approaches for 
the moth to emerge from the co- 
coon you will notice a movement 











within the cocoon. Vibrations are 
very noticeable, especially if you 
hold the cocoon in your hand. Just 
before the moth emerges, the fibers 
on the top of the cocoon become 
moist. Soon the head pushes these 
fibers apart and the moth begins 
to emerge. On each side of the 
body, just back of the head, are 
two little horny hooks that help the 
moth work its way gradually out of 
the cocoon. 

The commonest cocoon is that of 
the Cecropia moth. This is a large 
cocoon, which measures about three 
and one-half inches in length. It is 
attached directly to small twigs and 
branches, and is usually found on 
orchard and shade trees. At one 
end of the cocoon the threads are 
spun lengthwise instead of cross- 
wise, making it easier for the moth 
to push out. 

In the Cecropia moth the color 
markings of the male and the fe- 
male are very similar. However, the 
antennae of the female moth are 
smaller than those of the male, and 
the body of the female moth is 
larger than that of the male. 

The female moth will lay eggs 
several days after emerging. They 
are a very light tan color, and may 
be laid singly or in small clusters. 
If the eggs are fertile they will re- 
tain their shape. If they are not 
fertile they develop a depression on 
one side, and soon become quite 


flattened. The egg-laying process 
may go on for two or three days. 

The Polyphemus moth has an 
oval-shaped cocoon. It is more 
rounded on the ends than the Ce- 
cropia and usually has 
dried leaves wrapped around it. It 
is not as securely attached to the 
branch as is a Cecropia cocoon. It 
is often found on low shrubs. 

The cocoon of the Promethea 
moth is easily recognized—but it is 
well hidden and sometimes difficult 
to find. The cocoons are commonly 
found on wild cherry, lilac, and 
ash. A leaf is wrapped around the 
silken cocoon case and the petiole 
of the leaf is securely fastened to 
the twig with silken threads. 

The adult moths do not take any 
food. The caterpillar consumed all 
of the food necessary for the life of 
the insect, and the mouth parts of 
the adult are not quipped for feed- 
ing. The sole function of the moths 
is to mate and lay eggs which will 
produce the next generation. 

The Cecropia, Promethea, 


cocoon, 


Poly- 


phemus, and Luna moths com- 
prise our common native  silk- 
worms. They actually produce a 


silk that is stronger and makes a 
more lustrous silken material than 
the domesticated silkworms of 
China. However, they are of no 
commercial importance because of 
our high cost of labor in a com- 
petitive market. 
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Miss Dumlbwiddie TJahes a 
FIELD TRIP 


Howard C. Koeppen 


Supervising Teacher, lron County, Michigan 


Public 
Dumbwiddie greets her children with a cheery good 
morning. Then she tells them of a wonderful surprise. Last 
night, since she was unable to sleep, she planned a field trip 
The destination is to be a surprise, and as the 
school bus is waiting they must hurry outside. 
caution is given, since old Mr. Blank is such a 
they will have to sit very quietly in the bus. 
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School No. 1, Miss Dolores 
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@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers have discovered. If you wa 
to produce more and better visual aids in half the time, get acquai 


with the Flo-master and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on anything 


wood, cloth, leather—even on the blackboard. Broad lines or thin 


lines—with 4 sizes of interchangeable felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 


valve-an exclusive feature—the flow of ink is controlled by the 


pressure on the nib. Flo-master Inks—in 8 colors—are instant-drying, 


smudge-proof, waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free yourself 
from the drudgery and mess of working with paints and brushes = 
mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning-up and storing! Available , 


at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


-including * Flash Cards, Posters, Charts * Maps, Games, 
Decorations * Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat Hooks, 
Overshoes, etc. * Lining Blackboards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 
*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed ov controlled by the pressure on the nib 


FREE 


illustrates scores of ways teachers are using 


Flo-master School Bulletin 


the Flo-master in schoolroom instruction and 





activities. Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 34 + 153 W. 23rd ST., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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The bus finally arrives at Washington Park, and there 
Miss Dumbwiddie turns the little darlings loose. She ad- 
vises them to enjoy themselves, see the zoo, play on the 
playground, and be back at the bus at eleven o'clock. Miss 
Dumbwiddie curls up on the back seat of the bus and reads 
the latest fashion magazine. 

Miss Dumbwiddie is not surprised, but she ought to be, 
when all the little darlings show up at eleven o'clock 
thoroughly tired and ready to return to school. At school 
Miss Dumbwiddie, being a modern teacher, feels that an 
evaluation of the trip is necessary. The first question she 


puts to the class is, 


fun on the playground,” 


“Why did we go to Washington Park?” 
“To see the zoo,” 


Children try such answers as 
but alas, none of these is right. 


“To have 





MASTER LIQUID 
DUPLICATOR 
only $32.50 





COMPLETE WITH SUPPLIES 


In exasperation, Miss Dumbwiddie finds that she has to tell 
the class the reason for the trip. They are studying the 


American Revolution, and that is why they went to the 
park named for George Washington! “Why, it has a statue 


there in honor of Washington,” she tells her class. To her 
dismay none of the children can remember seeing a statue 
of Washington. A more thorough check reveals that Miss 
Dumbwiddie was wrong. As one of her smart youngsters 
is eager to point out, the statue is not of George Washington 
but of Baron von Steuben. No attempt is made by Miss 
Dumbwiddie to connect the good Baron with the history 


Modern Classroom Teaching Techniques economical to operate tian 


include hundreds of everyday uses for a 


stencil machines, they are also faster, 


Liquid Duplicator—to reproduce stand- 
a spirit workbooks, tests, forms, no- 
tices, pupotementacy "classroom reading 


cleaner and easier to operate. And they 
are completely portable and easy to store. 
Each Master Liquid Duplicator comes 


materials e Now every school can 
afford to ~* its’ teaching and office 
staff with the Liquid Duplicators they 
want and n use Master Liquid 
Duplicators are within the budget of call Master Liquid Dupli- 
every school. Lower in cost and more _ cators*‘ Teacher's Pet’’ 


Write today for complete information. 
MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 6500-1 West Lake Street « Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


storage case. 
Find out for yourself why 
educators from coast to coast 


complete with handy metal carrying and 





lesson, so it is rather a flop. 





However, the children decide that the field trip was a 
success, as they had a very enjoyable time. 

How many mistakes can you find in the activity of Miss 
Dumbwiddie? Do we commit some of the same errors? 























J Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on 1 
Master Addresser Company Master Portable Liquid Duplicators. i 
j 6500-1 WEST LAKE STREET Name _ ' 
; MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA Address } 
i City State | 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 


(a ee 
are not acceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittznce—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





General coupons are on pages 74, 84, 86, 88, 90, 92; 
Travel and Summer School coupons on page 82. 
PTrTTITIT Titi tit ad 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 151. Please send me your FREE folder de- 
scribing the Song Flute and Song Flute teaching material. 
Ins. 247 





Name 


Street or R.D. ..... 


GW cvedvccoccocccocseces BORG oc cecces Wale ccccvcocse 2-55 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol, as described in your advertisement - colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart and Individual 


Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for . students. 

Ins. 92 
| MPPUTLITETITITETITITTTTTTITT TTT TTT Grade .....sseeee 
Breed GH B.D... cccvceccccccccccvcsccseecccccccececccésecosecsoccesseccsosce No. Pupils ..... 

oo ceeseesesecesooecsoccceese BeRS cccccee GOW cccteccce Wan 


POPS OSEE ESOS ESOS EE SEES OESEOSESESESESEDESEOOSOESESOEESESSOOSE OSES SOSOOOOSOOEOS 
WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. Please send me your free brochure, including 17” by 22” 
four-color U.S. Trails Map, which gives the graded reading levels of each book in the 
Americen Adventure Series 


Ins. 405 
Name Teacher of Grade 
Sireet or R.D Scheel .ncccccccccccvcececsces 
GP ccccseeces sees peeensasenebeesacenseosenseoooesees Zone cecce SUED cccceadee 2-55 


POSSESSES SESSEE SESS ESESSSESSSSTESSSSOSSSSSSESESE SSS SESSSSESSESESSESSESESESESSSOOS 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. Please send me descriptive literature on BOOKS TO STRETCH 
ON. (See advertisement on Page 12.) 


Ins. 212 
POBERD occ cosscccceses scccescesscocessocoeeces Grade ...cssecees 
Street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 
City panes seseont co SBRD ccccses BEND ccccccces 2-55 


SOSOOOOSEOEEEEEEESESSEESES ESS CESESOUSSOESSSEOE SEES ESSE SOSSOOSSEOSSOSSSOOEOOOOEO® 
CREATIVE PLAYTHINGS, INC. Please send me @ copy of your 24-page illustrated Arith- 
metic “Tangibles’’ catalog of visual tangible mathematical teaching aids for children 
from nindergerten to eighth grade. Covers number readiness, addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, and fractions. 


Ins. 499 
FEPRD  ccdececvecedevesceccacceceunseseeesteeess Grade ..ccecseses 
Street or B.D Scheet .ccccccccsesesecosus . 
GP 6 bhecodubvooeeseseucenccodasebécenshscdaneeseseccenses BOGS cccccee Slate ccocceces 2-55 


POOOSOSO ODES EEE HELESEOE OOS ES SESE OSS SS OSES SSO SE OOOO SSESOSSOSOOSESOO OSS SOOOESESESOS 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. Please send me free descriptive material on your 
publications in the subjects checked: [) Elementary Science; [) Elementary Science Film- 

strips; [) Reading and Literature 3-6; t) English Grammar 3-6; () English Grammar 7, 8; 

[) Reading and Literature 7, 8 


Ins. 285 
Ds. eudnatedaedakes  chdbdweededabddsomdsblGeteccusecansccecics s¢eseteerest GreGs ccccccccsee 
Oe GP DA cccccoceccedissdceccencecsos GERD onic cccdctguncseccanss 
Se wewddvuadesecesccenens cence nedeeenetedéeséhenseeedésne Zone ....++- State ....ss- 2-55 


POSS SECEE ESE SE OEOSOSESSSSOSOSESSSSESEEOHEOOEOSOOOOSESOSOOESSSOSSOOOOOSOSOSESS 
ADJUTANT GENERAL, Dept. of the Army, T155. Please send me classroom material on 
army opportunities as checked: [}) The U.S. Army Talks to Youth; [] The Occupational 
Handbook, U.S. Army; [) The Army and Your Education; [] Women's Army Corps; (] High 
School Youth and Military Guidance; [) Opportunities Ahead: [) Reserved for You. 


ins. 522 
Neme Deets cccccecuiseascsanene 
TUBES GE GA, neckccccedadestabuntencdudieedeeds c6scveccceueeibne hevcdsitssecteusanmean 
City os ecesesboose SOunsedSbesececcdcsder — 200 MD éceseee SED césecnucd 2-55 








| Everyday Games for Children 


This is primarily a well-illustrated reference book 
GAMES FOR containing detailed directions for over 300 games. 
But it also includes a special section showing how 
play can be made a valuable factor in your daily 
teaching to help your pupils get more out of each 
day. This new book contains material for all grades. 
It is profusely illustrated with photographs, draw- 
ings, and diagrams. The contents are cross-indexed 
three ways—alphabetically, by grade placement, 
and by type of game. Make your pupils’ playtime 
more profitable with your own copy of this out- 
standing game book. Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 
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Bound in Hard 
Cover $2.75 













F..A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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TWO COUNTRIES AND TWO STATES AS SEEN 








Christmas Lights of Santa Prisca 


ALICE L. SADLER 
Teacher, Grade 6, Southmayd School, Houston, Texas 


Q uleTLy the limousine purred around 
curves into the blackness of the 
eve of Christmas, past dobies where 
small flickering candles gave forth a 
faint light of hope. Complete dark- 
ness was upon us when we crossed the 
Mexican state line from Morelos into 
Guerrero. 

Suddenly, as we rounded a sharp 
curve, the lights of Santa Prisca illu- 
minated the sky. The two steeples and 
the lower broad tiled dome of the 
ancient church were strung with red 
and green lanterns. The whole tow- 
ered above the layer on layer of jewels 
that was Taxco. 

From the lofty towers of the pro- 
fusely ornamented church—built by 
José de la Borda in 1751, the lights 
cast a warm glow on the worn cobble- 
stones in front of the Los Arcos Hotei. 

Inside the hotel’s homey lobby, logs 
flickered on an open hearth. A stone 
jar held long-stemmed purple lilies, 
which grow on near-by mountainsides. 
The mantel was decorated with Christ- 
mas cards from friends who, like me, 
had learned to love Taxco and the Los 
Arcos. From the dining room came 
the ripple of voices and the delightful 
aroma of rich soup and roast fowl. 

Pedro carried my luggage across the 
central patio, up two flights of stone 
steps, and along a narrow balcony lined 
with brilliant blooming plants. From 
this height the lights of Santa Prisca 
were more distinct. The colored lan- 
terns proved to be rectangular. 


Inside my room, I pushed aside 
heavy blue homespun draperies and 
peered down to the steep narrow stone 
street. Gay music, mixed with laughter 
and rhythmic Spanish voices, reached 
my ears. A few tired-looking burros 
made their way slowly up the hill. 
Children were everywhere. 

A few minutes before twelve, I 
climbed the steep cobblestone hill to 
the church for the midnight mass. Just 
inside the door, I saw a tall Angio with 
her hair upswept and partly covered 
with a feathered velvet cap. Her 
straight, shapely shoulders were snug 
under a mink cape. She towered above 
the Latin women who crept silently 
nearer in worn shoes, babies held close 
in ragged rebozos, with older children 
hovering close by. Small boys knelt in 
penance and made their way to the 
altar on threadbare knees. 

I marveled at the long prayers, the 
giving when one had so little, the value 
of hope when life was so burdened. 

Outside the church under the lights 
of Santa Prisca, older Latin children 
straightened the gayly colored stream- 
ers on ropes above long tables where 
at dawn the very poor would come to 
feast. 

From the central plaza, giant multi- 
colored rockets shot into the blue- 
black sky, and man-made stars took 
their places among those of the heav- 
ens, then floated gracefully and silent- 
ly toward earth, finally fading into 
nothingness. 


Missouri's Ozark Wonderland 


EVA BEA WOOD 


Teacher, Grade 5, Parlier Union School, Parlier, California 


ACKGROUND information invaluable 
to a social-studies teacher may be 
acquired in the scenic, quaint, and di- 
versified Ozarks of the “Show Me” 
state. The adjacent areas also are 
steeped in history and romance. A 
native of the region, I did not appre- 
ciate its wealth of history and folk- 
lore, and its recreational potentialities, 
until after a prolonged absence. 

Modern highways make the area ac- 
cessible, though all Ozark roads are not 
highways. But even a narrow, wind- 
ing, precipitous trail may lead one to 
a veritable fisherman’s paradise. 

The Ozark people are traditionally 
hospitable. Their favorite dishes of 
home-cured pork, fried chicken, chick- 
en and dumplings, fish, hot biscuits, 
cornbread, fresh berry pie, and straw- 
berry shortcake are generously shared 
with anyone who may “drop in” at 
mealtime. With modern refrigeration 
in farm homes, dairy products become 
more palatable, and frozen desserts add 
a delightful note to the menus. 

The country is one of forested hills 
and peaceful valleys. Its woods abound 
in game and wild life and its streams 
in fish, including the famous small- 
mouth black bass. 

Many cold, swift, sparkling streams 
offer a challenge to fisherrnen as well 
as to boatmen. Often fed by perpet- 
ual springs, these scenic rivers cut 
through deep, blue-green valleys, or 
wind crazily amidst rocky hills to go 
dashing over rapids into almost cavern- 





ous depths. “Float” trips are an at- 
traction on the more placid streams. 

Probably no other similar-sized re- 
gion in the world has so many springs 
of the first magnitude—with an average 
flow of 64,000,000 gallons daily—and 
there are hundreds of smaller ones. 
Big Springs, near Van Buren, is gener- 
ally considered the largest fresh-water 
spring in America. 

Some springs in the hill country 
have a geyserlike ebb and_ flow, per- 
forming as regularly—though not so 
spectacularly—as Old Faithful in Yel- 
lowstone. 

Giant underground caverns present 
another area for exploration. In the 
early history of the state, “bad men” 
were glad to avail themselves of these 
natural hideouts. Harold Bell Wright 
immortalized one such cave in The 
Shepherd of the Hills. 

The state’s location in the heart of 
the nation has always made it a natural 
gateway from the north to the south 
and from the east to the west. Thus it 
was a focal point of early westward 
migration. As the “Mother of the 
West” it has a rich and interesting ac- 
cumulation of historic sites and sagas; 
it is colored with history and romance. 

Famous names associated with the 
Ozarks or the near-by areas of Mis- 
souri include those of Kit Carson, 
Daniel Boone, “Little Johnnie” Frey, 
Frank and Jesse James, Carrie Nation, 
Mark Twain, John J. Pershing, and 
Walt Disney. 
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A “Lift” from the Canadian Rockies 


AMY KERMETH 
Head of Lower School, Albany Academy, Albany, New York 


E LEVATION of body, mind, and spirit 

really began as the Trans-Canada 
North Star Sky Liner rose from the 
Toronto airport. We soared high over 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta. 

At Calgary the flight ended. A 
wonderful rolling expanse stretched 
almost as far as the eye could see—but 
far off, like cardboard cutouts against 
the sky, they reared their lofty heads. 
The jagged outlines of the Rockies, 
eighty-five miles away, seemed to be 
standing guard at the portals of a 
magic land. 

I was in time to catch an early eve- 
ning bus to Banff. It was dark when 
we entered Banff National Park, and 
the mountains had become masses of 
mystery hunched against the night sky. 

Banff the Beautiful! The little town, 
itself nearly five thousand feet high, 
lies at the foot of towering peaks. It 
was exhilarating to live at this height. 
A number of days were spent in just 
walking and gazing. Cascade Moun- 
tain, Mount Norquay, Mount Rundle, 
snowy Fairholmes—never could one 
tire of looking at them. 

One day we awoke to blue skies, 
clear air, and mountains crowned 
with fresh sparkling snow. The trans- 
formation was worth the preceding 
gloomy days. The foaming Bow River, 
the dashing fails, and the fine view 
down the valley took on added beauty 
and crispness. 


In Banff’s Cascade Gardens, on the 
mountainside, pools, waterfalls, and 
tree-shaded rockeries are bordered with 
flowers of unbelievable size and color. 
... But Banff was not quite my Mecca. 
So, by Canadian Pacific Railway, I 
traveled forty miles to Lake Louise. 

Words seem now inadequate to re- 
capture the glories of this jewel lake, 
bastioned at the far end by majestic 
Mount Lefroy and Mount Victoria 
with its mighty glacier. The elusive 
color of mixed emerald and aquama- 
rine, deep green of pine, a sharp edge 
of glacier white outlined against a deep 
blue sky, all lifted the heart and then 
set one down in humility. 

Fresh enchantment came with a 
climb to the Lakes of the Clouds. A 
well-marked trail winds up through 
the mountain forests, past Mirror Lake 

an unbelievable green—to Lake Agnes, 
resembling a lonely mountain tarn, I 
sat outside the teahouse, truly among 
the clouds, and looked around at the 
far-flung peaks. 

A visit to the Columbia Icefield 
revealed exquisite Peyto Lake, sur- 
rounded by wave on wave of rolling 
mountains. On another golden day, I 
climbed up to the Plain of the Six Gla- 
ciers. Here, at an elevation of over 
seven thousand feet, one is in a grassy 
space, reminiscent of an Alpine mead- 
ow, girdled with the fearsome wonder 
of six glaciers. Here, indeed, were 
eternal snows. 


Florida “Out of Season” 


DELLA McKENZIE 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, Los Angeles, California 


IKE a giant sea gull your big plane 

has flown from New Orleans across 
the Gulf of Mexico to Tampa, making 
the trip entirely over water. At the 
airport a ranch wagon is waiting. You 
are driven due halfway 
Florida to Winter Haven, a little inland 
city that has ninety-seven spring-fed 
lakes within five miles of its city hall. 
And such lakes! Like diamonds sur- 
rounded by other gems, they are edged 
by colored lilies. Water skiers skim 
over their surface. 

At Lake Wales you are fascinated 
by the pink-and-gold beauty of Bok 
Tower rising out of a veritable heaven 
of shimmering trees, moist grass, and 
brilliant flowers. 

In time you board an air-conditioned 
Greyhound bus for a round trip to the 
Atlantic coast and Fort Lauderdale. 
Along the highway the lovely blue of 
the jacaranda tree is interspersed with 
the sturdy green of live oaks full- 
bearded with gray Spanish moss. Occa- 
sional showers enhance rather than 
mar the trip. The area abounds in lit- 
tle lakes surrounded by rolling hills 
covered with citrus groves. Oranges 
and grapefruit are everywhere—hang- 
ing in the trees, rolling along the 
ground, spilling over into the gutter, 
heaped up in passing trucks. 

Now the bus turns east past broad 
cattle ranges, sometimes past nothing 
but wastes of sand with scrawny vege- 
tation. It crosses the Kissimmee River 
and skirts Lake Okeechobee for miles. 


east across 





At Canal Point the bus leaves the 
lake and heads toward the ocean, then 
at West Palm Beach turns south be- 
tween the jungle and the ocean on 
Highway |. You are now on the fab- 
ulous Gold Coast, an almost continuous 
city from West Palm Beach to Miami. 

At Fort Lauderdale—since you are 
traveling out of season—the landlord 
gives you a luxury suite with a picture 
window overlooking the ocean. A 
yacht jungle cruise on the New River, 
which flows from Lake Okeechobee to 
the sea, is the best way to view Fort 
Lauderdale, a tropical Venice inter- 
laced with miles of palm-bordered riv- 
ers and canals. With sand dredged to 
make the canals, islands were built up. 
On these islands, held in by sturdy 
sea walls, are palatial homes—literally 
at the edge of the jungle. 

The cruise takes you past mangrove 
swamps, custard apple trees growing 
in the water, giant fern and spider lil- 
ies at its edge, beautiful jungle orchid 
air plants, rubber trees, graceful bam- 
boo shoots, tall broad-bladed saw grass 
such as covers the Everglades. Occa- 
sionally the sound of the launch scares 
up an alligator. 

From Winter Haven, friends drive 
you to St. Pete—as native Floridians 
affectionately call St. Petersburg. The 
St. Petersburg area is a fascinating 
network of waterways, causeways, 
bridges, canals, bays, points, keys. You 
love the place, especially after a dip in 
the calm warm waters of the Gulf, 
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 “tangibles” 


These materials are designed to lead a child step by step 
... by visual, tangible means . . . through the various stages 


of number learning: number groupings, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, and fractions. 
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THERE’S ART-MAGIC IN THE FELT POINT for sketching, 
layout, illustration. Ink is smear-proof, instant drying. Marks 
on any surface—wood, paper, metal, glass, cloth, plastic. No. 1 
Personal Set $3.25. At school supply, art and stationery stores. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
« TODAY 
for FREE 
QUICKIE COURSE 

in drawing 





and lettering. 





PHONETICS 
6-O-ball 
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| pICNIC 


Teaching ig eacy with the 2Zarere PEN 


Make your own flash cards, signs, posters. Visual aids made | \ 
with the MARSH 77 have eye-appeal, hold attention, make 
teaching a pleasure. Teachers using the MARSH 77 say, “Fits 
my hand like a fountain pen. Cap snaps on easily. Felt points 
firmly held in place. Smooth ink flow. Guaranteed not to leak.”’ 
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Send free 


Name... 


Address 


City and State. 


mae 


MARSH CO., 96 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, I"tinois 5 


ickie Course in drawing and lettering and name 
of nearest dealer. (No obligation.) 
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General coupons are on pages 74, 84, 86, 88, 90, 92; 
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TIT I IIIT IIT tTiiiitiiiiiittt tt) 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, Educational Service oops. IN 255. Please send me |PANA'S 
newly revised "WORKING TOGETHER FOR BETTER DENTAL HEALTH" unit for grades 1-6 
Includes Teachers’ Manual, Toothbrushing Model, Wall Chart, Seatwork Folders 


Ins. I 
Name Schcol 
treet or R.D 
' Zone . Sete cn cccasen 2-55 


COCOCSOOE OSES ESSE EESESEOEEESEEESESEESEOESESSEESOSSESOESSESSSSSOSOSS OSES OESESEES 
KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services. Please send me Kellogg's Early Bird 
Breakfast Game with colorful wall poster, score folder for each pupil, prize buttons for 
pupils in winning team, and seal for each pupil with perfect score. There are 
children in my class. (See Page 61.) (Offer limited to Continental U.S.) 


Ins. 125 
Name Grade 
School Address ; . oe : see , No. Pupils 
WY ccocesccoccccscccccceccesceeeseeeccccoccecococeeseosce BORO ccccces State ....ssees 2-55 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Please send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which il- 
lustrates end describes over 3500 teaching helps 


Ins. 35 
SOGERD 0.0600 vere sedeabeescedsocecedesisees cocecccececcecevtecesooevceces Grade 
Street or R.D Sehees ccccccccdccccesccesess 
GIO 6000000 50eedsebecccess esceeesee cece desbecoooscocecces BERS cccccee GRNS  ceccisace 2-55 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESEHSESSS FESSSSSSSSSSSSSESSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESSSSSSESSSCOOSES 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Please send set of 12” by 19” charts on Speedbal! 
Pen Lettering. Also lessons on LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING and KNIFE CRAFT SCHOOL 


PROJECTS 
Ins. 310 
COGMRD ceed tid nocndcranccceyss césnecedtbonnenksewecocesendsnsccuccesuteoese Grade 
BSED SP BAB, . cocccnccaceccescosevcesvensessoneesoccocecssoosesvcesce No. Pupils ..... 
Gy ccoccecses sees cewecesaneder cestiedasesous ctsneene GUUe coves SAERD ctdodends 2-55 


COOS POSES ESESSESESESESEES SESE ESESSESESE SESE OESESESE SESE SOSSSSESSESSOSSEESOOESOSS 
GOLDE MANUFACTURING CO. Piease send me complete catalog information describ- 
ing Audio-Visual projection equipment. Also send authoritative 8-page color slide report 
containing pertinent data on taking, protecting and projecting five color slides 


Ins. 450 
SRRGED 2.clen die eoheb over cctcsbdcceksdsoussseeesore GreGe ccecccscacs 
POGUE GE TGA beccnccccccrccdcue:ccodesecceseecéconcesscceueeccetsenesectionss No. Pupils ..... 
GOP cceccdenseedeceesvccenconescecoceccncescoeccetcecesees BORO cucness Bate cccccesse 2-55 


SSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSHSSESSSSESSSSSESSSEESSCEEOEEEES 


@® MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet ‘Tape 
Recording in the Classroom." 


Ins. 239 
Name GreGe cccaccesece 
DUGG Gk Ccdvedvcecescte cecccews deta caddboucsegeéescanecces No. Pupil: ..... 
GCOY cues o 60s ceudseb concede becesesbeeocesGecbocecececcecese ONG écecées BOD scsnacaes 2-55 


PP iiiiiiiiiiiiririiiiiiiitiitiiiii 
RIG-A-JIG CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL. Please send me 4-color brochure showing full de- 
tails on using Rig-A-Jig Construction Material in Social Studies and other Class Activities 
See ad on inside back cover 


Ins. 223 
Narme School 
SD: OP TE ahs 060.4 4.b ya ek Orc NS hae eletind bo 6k hEeb eae bndiets boubetewekemenesessbhodeenn 
City : ; aedsbbecvecvceses . Zone State 2-55 








USE POSTERS 
Capitalize on every minute of that 


AN EVE FOR “eye-wandering” time of your pupils 
by using INSTRUCTOR poster and 
bulletin-board materials—a perma- 
nent easy-to-use visual aid that all 
BETTER 
TEACHING ? 


children enjoy. They'll grasp the 
meaning and lessons in each concise 
poster used before the class or placed 
where it will get attention. From 
THE INSTRUCTOR group of poster 
materials you'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. Write for 
free Catalog of Teaching Aids. 


F.A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville,N.Y. 
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| Made 


People—Leafiet written in 


About 
comic style on living and working to- 
gether (American Jewish Committee, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16; free). 


About Us and Our Friends 
Health reader of verses and pictures il- 
lustrating desirable health and safety 
habits of daily living for children ages 
5-8 (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
School Health Bureau, Health and Wel- 
fare Division, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York 10; free 


Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address— Booklet explaining Lincoln’s 
feelings about his address and including 
facsimiles of first and second drafts in 
his own writing; Catalog No. Le 1.2: G 
33 (Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; 
$.10). 


The Adolescent § Exceptional 
Child—Proceedings of the 1954 Spring 
Conference of the Child Research Clinic 
of the Woods Schools; gives a realistic 
approach to treatment and training of 
these children (The Child Research 
Clinic, The Woods Schools, Langhorne, 
Pa.; free). 


All About Apples—History of the 
apple, descriptions of the important va- 
rieties, and chart of their recommended 
uses (National Apple Week Association, 
Inc., 1302 18th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.; free). 


Arithmetic—Children Use It! 

Bulletin for teachers and parents show- 
ing children using numbers through ma- 
terials in real-life situations; bulletin 
No. 94 (Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1200 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.; $.75 


Mr. Core’s Balancing Tricks 

Booklet of fascinating tricks for chil- 
dren; performers will learn coordination 
and balance (A. Schrader’s Son Division, 
470 Vanderbilt Ave., Brooklyn; free). 


A Day in the Life of a Jet Test 
Pilet—Aviation education booklet tell- 
ing, in pictures and text, the day’s work 
of such a pilot (National Aviation Edu- 
cation Council, Materials of Instruction 
Committee, 1115 17th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; $.50). 


The Earth Is the Lord’s—Assembly 
program based on theme of gratitude 
for earth’s bounty with some conserva- 
tion woven in; age range 10-16 (Ivah 
Green, Doane College, Crete, Neb.; 
$1.00, additional copies $.05 each). 


How Children Can Be Creative, 
Place of Subjects Series—Bullctin 
organized around questions which may 
arise in making opportunities for crea- 
tive expression available to children; 
Catalog No. FS 5.3: 954/12 (Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.15). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS 
DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 


EACH CASE, 





FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL 
WANT TO ORDER 


Co AR er ee a gets 
Began 


to ORD 








Meat in the Lives of Washington 
and Lincoln—Story of livestock rais- 
ing on Washington’s estate as well as 
facts about Lincoln’s diet as a boy, 
made up almost entirely of meat (Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, Public Relations 
Department, 59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5; free). 


Money Management Program- 
Folder listing and describing booklets 
and filmstrips, some helpful for teachers 
personally and others useful with class- 
es (Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11; free 


National Tape Recording Cata- 
log—Listing of tape-recorded programs 
available to schools with information on 
subject, age level, ordering instructions, 
and a list of state recording libraries 
(Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $.50). 


Nu Media—Booklet describing finger 
painting, silk screen method, brush 
painting, and ceramic glazing, all with 
Nu Media, an all-purpose paint (Wil- 
son Arts & Crafts, 323 S. W. 4th Ave., 
Faribault, Minnesota; free) 


Pageant of Progress— Booklet on 
5000 years of farm progress; historic 
machines are shown and characters have 
authentic costumes (J. I. Case Co., 
Educational Division, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin; free). 


Paul Revere Historical Prints— 
10%” x 12” prints illustrating poem, 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” each scene a re- 
production of a Beale painting (Revere 
Copper and Brass Inc., 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17; free). 


Study Scrapbook of the Old 
Dominion—More than 100 illustra- 
tions of Virginia with descriptive text 
about each; also includes Virginia state 
flag, seal, bird, and flower (Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce, 111 N 
Fifth St., Richmond, Virginia; $.50, 


$.35 each in lots of ten or more). 


Tear Sheets for Teaching—First 
booklet in “Bridges for Ideas Series,” 
aimed to help teachers use more effec- 
tively all types of classroom teaching 
materials (The Visual Instruction Bu- 
reau, Division of Extension, The Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin 12, Texas; $1.00). 


This Thing Called Yeast—Color- 
ful leaflet describing the manufacture 
and uses of yeast; available in classroom 
quantities if request is made on school 
letterhead (Standard Brands, Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22; free). 


Young Folks Book Cluab—Read- 
ing program for kindergarten through 
sixth grade, in which teacher, pupil and 
parent work together; school has oppor- 
tunity to secure free books; write for 
details (Young Folks Book Club, 1078 
St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y.). 


GIVEN IN 


















SPACE BUILDER is a wooden construction 
set including hard maple dowels in natural fin- 
ish that fit into colored cubes, so pupils can 
build playground-size tepees, houses, and tow- 
ering structures in the yard or classroom. A 
By Industrial Trends, 
Inc., 331 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago 6, 


good rainy-day project. 


Ill.; the set retails for $8.95. 


NU MEDIA SILK SCREEN KIT comes com- 
plete with 6 colors in powder form, that triple 
in volume when merely shaken with water. This 
sensational medium is available for $3.95 with 
mixing jars, frame, and screen, in Kit No. 6 
from Wilson Arts and Crafts, Faribault, Minn. 
Instructions in six short paragraphs included. 


A SILK SCREEN KIT for printing on 
paper and one for fabrics is made by 
Color Magic Co., Box 3-B, Northfield, 
Illinois. Each $12.95 set contains a com- 
plete printing unit, with squeegee and 
7 colors. Easy instructions in booklet 
for cards or gifts. 





A WATER-COLOR BOX has been de- 
signed for maximum use when painting 
with the large brushes advocated for 
working freely. It contains 7 whole 
pans of semi-moist colors in an assort- 
ment that will make the entire spec- 
trum. Two pans of yellow are included 
so that one may be used for mixing, 
and the other can be kept clean to use 
for pure yellow. This box does not in- 
clude brush. A product of the Milton 
Bradley Co. Springfield 2, Mass., $.85. 


C-VUE FLANNEL BOARDS 
are essential 
aids. “Teacher’s Pet” model, 


demonstration 


in 3 sizes, comes in masonite 
covered in black flannel, and 
framed in light wood, with a 
metal easel. 18” x 30”, $5.95; 
28” x 36”, $11.45; 36” x 48” 
for $25.95. 
alphabets, and numerals, as 
well as fuzzy-backed blank 
stock for making others, is in- 
cluded. Chase Bag Co., 1500S. 
Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 


A set of symbols, 


Classroom 
Materials 


Equipment 





A MULTIPLE STAMP that does the 
work of 12 for only $1.98. This device 
changes from “First Class Mail” to 
“Special Delivery” (and the others 
needed for any type mailing) with the 
flick of a wheel. From Cossman Co., 
6612 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


A CONSTRUCT-A-GLOBE- 
KIT, for making a 104%” 
three-color globe, by Models 
of Industry, Inc, 2160 5th St., 
Berkeley 2, Calif.. is a lesson 
in world geography. For $2.95 
you get segments pre-cut for 
base and axis rods; 
adhesive “locators” for play- 


assembly ; 


ing geography games; a “com- 
parator” of global surfaces; a 
seale of distances in miles 
and flying time; and a 26- 
page Handbook and Teacher’s 
Manual, Use several kits. 


INFINITY FIREPROOF FABRIC has 
the feel and appearance of brushed 
wool, combined with beautiful draping 
quality and full resistance to fire, acids, 
ink, or chemicals. It comes in three 
weights and is 48” wide. If you need 
material for classroom or stage drapery 
write to Edwin Raphael Company, Jnc., 
157 Central Ave. Holland, Mich. for 
samples and prices. For projection 
blackout, ask to see Opaqueen. Drap- 
ery tracks are available. 





NEW MAGNETIC TAPE that automatically increases the recording time of 
any tape recording by 50% has been announced by the Minnesota Mining and 


Manufacturing Company, 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


As a result, it will 


find wide acceptance wherever uninterrupted recording of longer than usual du- 


ration is required. 
” “a7 


widths on 5”, 7”, 1044", and 14” reels. 


The No. 190 tape is maroon, and comes in standard 4 


900-ft. length—$4.50; 1800-ft.—$7.70. 
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She shot 
the ashes off 


the Kaiser's cigaret 








ER name was Phoebe Mozee and she was born in Darke County, 
Ohio, in 1860, and she could shoot the head off a running quail 


when she was twelve years old. 


Once, at the invitation of Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany, she knocked 


the ashes off a cigaret while he was holding it in his mouth. 


When she out-shot the great exhibition marksman, Frank Butler, he 
fell in love with her and married her and they were ideally happy together 


for the rest of their long lives. 


She could handle a rifle or a six-gun with an artistry unsurpassed by 
that of any human being before her time or, probably, since. And when 
she appeared with Sitting Bull and other notables in Colonel Cody’s Wild 
West Show, she thrilled your father and mother—not as Phoebe Anne 


Oakley Mozee but as “Little Sure Shot,” the immortal Annie Oakley. 


Annie Oakley, the poor back-country orphan girl who made her way to 
world-wide fame, was the very spirit of personal independence. That 
spirit is just as much alive in our generation as it was in hers. It is among 
the great assets of our people—and our nation. And it is one very great 
reason why our country’s Savings Bonds are perhaps the finest invest- 


ment in the world today. 


Make that investment work for you! Increase your own personal inde- 
pendence and your family’s security, by buying United States Savings 


Bonds regularly —starting now! 


* * * 
It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy United 
States Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic Pay- 
roll Savings Plan where you work! You just sign an appli- 
cation at your pay office; after that your saving is done for 
you. And the Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the 
rate of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, if 
self-employed, join the Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank, 


For your own security—and your country’s, too— 


invest in U. S. Savings Bonds! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
@ cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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@ CERZAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 1 - 2 - 3. 
Ins. 9 


Name PPOTTTTT TTT TTT TPeTITTT TTT te 


Street or R.D ; sawetoesseseoteredas 


GY a cnccdccceccccedebhbede ccesecececosetoosooceucesss ccce SUED covcecs BGO 2s0sceds + 2-55 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 4 - 5 - 6. 


Ins. 9 
NAME cccccsccercer scores seeereseccerseseeceseceesbescscecses sees ses eeseeseseeseseeessesses 
Street OF B.D. 2... cccserccsceeccecsccescesccesessseseess sees ees eee ees ses eseeeessess ess seseees 
Cy ccccccccsccoccccctccoccoescececosoeoceses . Zone ccoce COND ivccccuans ae 


RADIANT SCREEN. Piease send me illustrated descriptive circulars and price lists on 
Rodiant "‘Educator’’ and "Classroom" Screens for darkened or lighted room projection. 


Ins. 482 
SORERD. 0c 6scveeneectceecescesseseesetnresseess GQreGe cesccvcscse 
BOPOSD GF BB. sccccccccccesceccccecccetcescccceccesccccosesesecs Scheel .cccccscccccscccosece 
City wccccccess occecces ec cuecesndcnsonens poneoaces cece AERO cccccse SOND cccsvcces 2-55 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Please send me catalog describing the 


complete new line of Victor 16mm sound motion picture projectors. 


Ins. 480 
Name MOTTTTTTITITITT ITT TTT TT TiTiiiiiriiii Tittle Grade ...ceceeces 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
GE ocdcandodescenncbecees recnebeteseeesedboccedsncconseees MORO evciece GD whstsnccs 2-55 


CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES. Please send sample copy of Children’s Activities magazine as 
described on Page 75 


Ins. 380 
CRG cyoctevidesuccesen peseuaewees pecdoseenecesvsoooecees GOSS. cevctvecées 
Street or R.D. .... ~~ sendunn coe SRO ccccocccccccccececces 
City ..cseees $6066 60066000s CS eveeESe co EesecessenececeeeseeRs MURS ccvscss Hate ceccccece 2-55 


SHSSSSSSFESSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSESSSESSSSSESSSSSSEHESESESSSESESSSSSESESSSSSSECEOESEEE 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION. Please send me a copy of "How to Make Costumes." 
| enclose 10c. 


Ins. 54 
Name sevéoee weseonesenseddes st Mb teasudedeescevidesetbiactes GreGe coccssesces 
POEs GP TEs bdcbdncevdns 650s dees Cdbcbiedéveceoseiccsccscecsuaasoedsdeded No. Pupils ..... 
GI 0c0nccecedadsdewesebevenadenvesecestesebbeseenes cosee GEO ceccces Bate cccoccecs 2-55 


THOMPSON'S. Please send me sample folder of the new Stik-tack Miracle Discs. 
| enclose 25¢ 


Ins. 420 
PD 600.0 606056608 600606060006 056 05044004 64S0E556 006040066500 000hE5eh0 de eebedeesesesesene 
WOOP SP TAB, canes cecenecdntucdennnessepenweceswensoscuniucanseédve cabesendesudcsdeosunsess 
GH. ngncccwavevcesic cecsectccocesssanbedseceeccenscocecéce BOND: cccncee GD. ceseccnse 2-55 


SOOSOSOSSESHOSHOSSOSES SESS EESESSOEEEEESESOSESESESESEOOESOSESESESEESESESSESOOEEEES 
PLYMOUTH TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. Send me your TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on 
heavy dark paper 8” by 8” with up to 70 compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. F ts into clear transparent acetate envelope, bound edges, brass corners. Fuily 
described in advertisement on Page 77. () | enclose $1.00 


Ins. 237 
Name ... ee al ini . soso GUGED ccécctaseée 
SME GP GAR suncncunrcadcdud cen sd lentes suadeld dditinadicss Uses boise beeen . 
St Seiinuhstibokdbenheeeciss codsntedaeumeuubanedn coee BORO coceccs SOO cossccsee BE 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, INC., School Div., Dept. TA. Please send us 50 sales kits 
each with 20 packs Flower and Vegetable seeds. We will sell at 15¢ pack, keep $75 and 
send you $75 or return seeds 


Ins. 358 
Name ...... Grade 
SOG Ge DN. ends 0 cosh eeb ie éseteaisnd ind MO Sb in 0b 0 sdidsbidasntasiotiinkanbue 
<  MITITLITISILILLL TTL reer eee oe » BORO ccccces State ... oo» 2-55 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

My December Instructor arrived just 
in time to save me from a bad dilemma. 
The principal’s son is in my room and 
he certainly is a know-it-all. Last week 
we were discussing radio tubes when 
he asked a question about a transistor. 
This time I was one ahead of him for I 
had read about them the night before 
in The Instructor (December, page 36). 
He was taken aback somewhat when I 
gave the class a simple explanation of 
something when he thought he had 
me stumped. 

Name withheld 


We are glad The Instructor saved 
the day but we would also like to 
point out that one of the best ways 
of handling a show-off is to admit 
in a calm voice that you don’t know 
the answer to his question and sug- 
gest that he would like to find it 
for the whole class. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The Christmas Instructor was beau- 
tiful. It was the best ever. Enclosed 
is the money for another copy to use in 
my classroom. I am saving my own 
copy for home. 

Alice Jessel, California 


I love the December Instructor from 
cover to cover. It struck an all-+time 
high with me. 

Rosalie Chapen, Oklahoma 


Your Mr. Palmer gave us a beautiful 
cover. The December Instructor was 
the most attractive magazine of all the 
magazines I receive. 

Bertha M. Myers, Delaware 


. 

The Instructor was our first breath of 

Christmas. When the postman delivered 

it the children and I stopped our work 

to look through it. They ohed and ahed 
as much as I did. 

Nancy L. Younger, South Dakota 


My! how stylish the December play 
pages looked! They were a joy to see, 
as well as to use; and I liked having 
the items all numbered. 

Margaret DeMun, Indiana 


The letters that came to us about 
the Christmas issue were so wonder- 
ful! They made all of us very happy. 
We were pleased with it too, but we 
hardly expected the enthusiastic re- 
sponses that came from our readers. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The Instructor has been a valued 
friend since I began teaching many 
years ago. In fact, | have some old cop- 
ies that I used my first year, and I find 
that ideas in them are still usable. 

Long before that, my sister used a 
magazine called “Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans” and I’m sure it was 
this same periodical. 

Again I'd like to say I appreciate the 
honor you have given me. 

Eunice W. Stewart, Michigan 


Yes, it was the same publication. 
In fact in the barbershops around 
town it’s still spoken of as “The 
Normal.” 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Not a bit of space, attention, or writ- 
ing devoted to calling attention to the 
Jewish custom of observance of Chan- 
nukah (or Hannakah) in your Dec, °54 

















issue. We shall cancel our subscription 
for I am sure you prefer a 100% Chris- 
tian clientele for your sectarian, non- 
democratic magazine. 

Unsigned, New York City 


Unfortunately this message came 
on an unsigned post card so we can’t 
reply directly to the writer. Last De- 
cember we had a Chanukah program 
in The Instructor, and this October 
an article on World Christmas and 
Chanukah, We have some very good 
Jewish friends and we want Christian 
children to learn about Chanukah. A 
big difficulty is that very little such 
material is submitted to us. We wish 
our unsigned friend had devoted the 
same effort to submitting a manu- 
script. Coming in the March issue is 
a story about Purim which should 
prove popular with Jows and Gen- 
tiles alike. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Congratulations! Since you've gone 
up on your magazine price I’ve noticed, 
I believe, two or three improvements. 
The quality of paper you are using 
seems to be better—i.e. it doesn’t “feath- 
er” when I make notes on it in ink. 
Also I don’t believe the pages disinte- 
grate quite as quickly as they once did 
when the pupils (multi-many) handle 
and read the magazine. “Horrors!” 
some teachers say. “I don’t allow my 
pupils to touch my Instructor!” I’m too 
old-fashioned, I guess, but I love to see 
them enjoy the magazine along with me 
and in turning the pages they almost 
wear it out! 

Many thanks for games both indoors 
and out. Most games don’t have suffi- 
cient challenge for 6th and 7th graders. 
That’s why they seem to want to stick 
to football, baseball and softball almost 
the entire year. 

Julia Woodward, North Carolina 


Miss Woodward’s comments on the 
games raises a question we've been 
meaning to ask you. How do you like 
them? Are there particular types of 
games that you would like to see 
included? Send us a post card, letting 
us know how you feel. We will soon 
be planning for next year. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I have never written a letter before 
to comment on an advertisement but I 
thought the picture in the Compton ad 
in the December issue (third cover) 
was particularly attractive. I put it in 
my scrapbook of Christmas art. 

Mary Moriaty, Louisiana 


We agree that it was one of the 
most attractive ads of all those in 
The Instructor this year. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In your column “Talking It Over” for 
December (page 4) you sounded 
mighty favorable to Mr. Benson’s farm 
program. Before I continue my sub- 
scription I want to know where I stand. 
Are you for fixed or flexible farm sup- 
ports? 

Willis P. Mercer, Kansas 


This letter is exactly like the man 
who asked another if it hurt when he 
beat his wife. Any answer would put 
us on the spot. Besides, if Mr. Mercer 
were to cancel his subscription, 
wouldn’t he be cutting off his nose 
to spite his face? 








CONSTRUCTIVE 
BUILDER 


That MEETS all the NEEDS 


of the Classroom Situation. 


e EASY and FAST... 
















































e Child can complete and play with a 
RIG-A-JIG Construction in ONE class period. 
e Satisfying Achievement ... Stimulating. 
Every Primary and Kindergarten e Right Size for small hands. 
Classroom Needs A Rig-A-Jig Set e Working Wheels, Axles, Hubs, 


Here’s the ideal building material for your social and Real Mechanical Actions. 


study projects. Your Classroom RIG-A-JIG Set 
offers infinite and a never-ending variety of build- 


e Bright Colors. 


ing possibilities . . . enabling each child to decide 
for himself what to build. 5 Clean, Washable. 
Are you studying the FARM? Watch your boys e Lasts for Years. 


and girls build wagons, horses, farmers, dogs, 


donkeys, trucks, tractors, harrows, windmills, 
corn cribs, water troughs, milk barns, stanchions, 
pumps! 


No thrill equal to that of accomplishment! 


Construction and design with RIG-A-JIG lets each 
young creator “grow” just a little in achievement 
and satisfaction. That’s why RIG-A-JIG stands 
today unmatched by either ready-made toys or 
hard-to-complete construction outfits. Little won- 
der so many teachers, principals and school boards 
across the U.S. choose RIG-A-JIG first as the 
main unit in their supply of manipulative mate- 
rials. 

MR. RIG-A-JIG 























Enthusiastic letters from educators everywhere 
praise student “response” to RIG-A-JIG construc- 
tions. A marvel for training hand and eye... for 
freedom of expression and development of crea- 
tiveness. 


UNIQUE MECHANICAL ACTION 


enables boys and girls to play with 
objects they build. Wagons roll on 


wheels ... and the windmill will turn! 
7 GAY COLORS 
, : ‘ 7 BASIC GEOMETRIC 
RIG-A-JIG’s durable, washable, non-toxic, plastic FORMS 


pieces are strong but light. They go together easi- 
ly and quickly and constructions stand firm and 
solid. Then, pieces are quickly dismantled to be 
used over and over again. This fast-action feature 
dispels impatience and discouragement common to 
the young child . . . instead it holds interest with 
resulting confidence and assurance. 








BIG COLORFUL 16 PAGE IDEA BOOK 


Included with each set . . . contains 50 full color 
illustrations of things to build with RIG-A-JIG. 
Provides inspiration to start boys and girls creat- 
ing and building an unlimited number of objects. 
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' 
32 W. Washington, ' 
RIG ss A s ‘NG Chicago 2, Illinois, Dept. 125 5 
Sssiiah ./Aonn enn seamed 24 1000 piece classroom set S1Q 
H 1000 construction pieces in heavy duty storage case 
ets cs., ooks) __ ith bi rtments. Al FOUR 16 
ARNE ee Tree © a tae: $10 ' lavishly illustrated IDEA BOOKS. a real hetamaneete 
___236 Pc. Introductory Sets at — pS ti for years . . . and serve a long series of 
_72 Pc. GIFT Size Sets (6 or more) ea.__s—sd$4 Special — ee Teacher GIFT $ 
‘ Size for Class Set, only 1 
NAME a ; America's 236 Piece Set, with Idea Book 72 Pc., with idea Book 
ill Fastest Growing IDEA ia Educational Play MINIMUM ORDER of $1 sets is 6 
ADDRESS eee 
. 
' 
| ORDER POSTPAID FOR CLASS USE, OR FOR PERSONAL GIFTS 
' 


» A PROGRAM IN FOUR WEEKS 
K » 3-PART MUSIC IN 1st LESSON 
» BEGIN AS LOW AS 1st GRADE 


ORGAN Fett oooes YOUR CHOICE OF THREE TYPES OF INSTRUMENTS 


You may have a Harmony Band with any one of the three types of instruments shown, or you may combine them as 
you wish. You may have a band with as few as three 
FLUTES Leste HARMONY PIPES players or as many as a hundred. Inasmuch as the 
soprano instrument usually plays the melody, it is 
advisable to have a few more soprano players than 
alto and tenor. A reasonable balance, however, is all 
that is required. You will be surprised to see how 
easily your students will play three-part music from 
the first lesson on. 


CHIMES 


== 


SOPRANO ALTO TENOR 


ONLY 4 PIPES ONLY 3 PIPES ‘To MASTER 
TO MASTER 





SAVE ! SAVE ! SAVE ! SAVE ! 


S a E Cc I A L oO F F E R —e ONLY 3 PIPES TO MASTER 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY TO MASTER 


As shown on the coupon, two books ore provided free 


with each instrument. For additional selections we Children love these attractive little instruments. The Soprano Child 


” s"’. Halloween, Flute, with its three padded keys, is the simplest instrument of its 

eae. A. a yy ony songs ore in- type ever designed. Numbers orinted above the notes tell the flute 
cluded. Although this book is priced at 40c, the cou- players which of the keys they core to press. Numbers are also 

printed above the Harmony Pipe parts which tell the players which 
pipe they are to blow into. No. 1, for instance, always refers to the 
longest pipe, Mo. 2 to the middle pipe and No. 3 to the shortest . 
pipe. An attractive desk music stand is provided with each instru- ONLY 3 CHIMES TO MASTER ONLY 4 CHIMES 
aid | TO MASTER 


THIS IS WHAT TEACHERS SAY ABOUT srr ou ies ya 


playing of these instruments for numbers are printed abcve 


the notes which tell the players which chime they are to 
strike. As shown in the illustration, the music can be placed 
right upon the instrument. Each of the chime instruments can 
be played with the child in sitting or standing position. 
When the child is in sitting position, he merely removes the 


neck strap and sets the instrument upon his desk. 


pon below will enable you to purchase this book at 
the special price of 25c. 





Teachers and parents alike are amazed at the results which children are achieving on these instru- 


ments. Following are just a few of the many enthusiastic reports received. (Letters are on file) F RQ © ft T R F re 
@ FACES LIGHT UP WHEN BAND TIME COMES— “The ciass !s delighted with our Harmony Band, and so are the par- * 


ents! Even the children who are rather “slow have an instrument they can master. It is a real pleasure to see their 
faces light up when band time comes.” TO T s A C H & R S 


CHILDREN REALLY LEARN MUSIC—"As a teacher, let me compliment you on your instruments. I've been able to 

teach more music with these instruments than with anything else I've undertaken. We the teachers and pupils are A piano accompaniment 
thrilled with them. They're wonderful!" ' 

CHILDREN WOULD RATHER PLAY THAN EAT—" 7 have gorse extoped enytitag = ped ost did my second grade booklet, complete with teach- 
Harmony Band. The children would rather have ban actice than eat enthusiasm and pleasure the children . . * . * 
from om instruments is beyond measuring.” <s soil ing instructions, is provided 
HAS 79 PIECE BAND—"! have a 79 piece band. Never enjoyed teaching music before as | do now. Think your in- free of charge to teachers on 
struments are tops. Fun for all and yet children are learning the music skills." all INITIAL tom 

LIKE IT BETTER THAN RHYTHM BAND—'"We are thrilled over this new Harmony Band and like it better than our or 7 

Rhythm Band." 





Wont... DO 


on all orders of $3.00 or more. 
(This offer applies only to teachers, supervisors and EDUCATIONAL! 


school officials and is limited to ONE to a customer.) 





—_— For The Older Children —— 
THE TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET 








FRE A music desk stand and BOOKS | 

and I! of the ‘1-2-3 Harmony Band 
Method" core provided FREE OF CHARGE with 
each instrument on ali School Orders. 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. ALL THIS FOR 1 50 
2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. a 
Soprano Child Flutes y The use of the Symphonet with the Harmon : : 
Alto Harmony Pipes J Band is optional. Whenever the band ieciaies ae 10 canes ot $2 65 
Tenor Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $ : children from the fourth grade or up, however, The De Luxe Model Symphonet wae 
Soprano Organ Pipes @ $1.25 each $ the Symphonet makes a welcome addition. The attachable music holder 
Alto Organ Pipes @ $1.25 each $ (Although the Symphonet can be learned by Carrying bag 
Tenor Organ Pipes @ $1.25 each $.......... 8 primary grade children, the progress is much A desk music stand 
Soprano Chimes @ $1.75 each $ = faster if the child is at least in the third or Both Harmony-Band instruction books 
Alto Chimes @ $1.75 each $ fourth grade.) Because of the two octave The “Number or Note Symphonet Method" 
Tenor Chimes @ $1.75 each $.......... range of the Symphonet, it can be used to play Books | and I! of the “Sing or Piay Symphonet 
Two-Octave Symphonet sets @ $1.50 each $.......... any of the three parts. In fact, a Harmony Method.” 
"Program Songs" (40c value) @ 25¢ $ Band can be had of SYMPHONETS ONLY by 
on ee dividing the players on the three parts. When (The latter two Symphonet books are included to prepare the 
used with the other instruments, the Sympho- Sympkonet players for the four-part “‘Advanced Course" fer 


Symphonet-Harmony Band which is now er Additional in- 
Less 50¢ coupon deduction $ ' net usually plays the soprano part. formation on this course will be sent on request.) 


-HANDY- FOLIO MUSIC CO.— 


! 2821 North 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 














